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P R E F A C E. 


TiiKiiK are fow brand los of artistic or scientific rcsearcli which Ixavc 
made such rapid and satisfactoiy progress din ing the last fifty years as 
tiiose which soito to illustrate and elucidate the arts and architecture 
of bygone ages. Not only has an imincnso mass of new materials 
been collected, but new principles of criticism have been evolved, and 
studies which in the last century were the more amusement of the 
amateur, and cultivated only as matters of taste, are now becoming 
objects of ])hih)so])hical impiiry, and assuming a rank among the most 
important elements of historical research. Ileyond this, which is 
perhaps the most generally attractive view of the matter, there is 
every reason to hope that the discovery now being made of the prin- 
ciples that guided architects in the production of their splendid works 
ill former days, may nltimatoly cnahlo us to equal, if not to surpass, all 
that has been hitluirto done in architoctural design. 

With these inducements, added to tho inherent beauty and interest 
wliich always attach themselves more or less to tho ohjects of architet;- 
tural art, the study of it ought to bo ouo of the most useful as well 
as one of the tnost attractive which can occujxy the attention of the 
public, and no doubt would lie much more extensively cultivated were 
it not for tho difficulties attending its pursuit. 

Owing to the very nature of the subject , books that treat of archi- 
tecture are generally largo, and from the number and size of tho 
illustrations re(piired are also very costly, so that an architectural 
library is one of the most cumlH^rsomo iis well as one of the most 
expensive that can bo got togotbor. Ihit even among those who can 
collect it, few have the patience to study the plans, sections, and details 
which are indispensable for a scientific exposition of the various parts 
of a building; and after all, without some practical knowledge of 
the art of architecture, or some experience at least in plan drawing, it 
is almost impossible to restore a building so completely to tlio mind’s 
eye, from a technical description, as to cnahlo one who has not seen 
it to judge correctly of its fonn, and still less of its merits or its faults 
as a work of art. Even when the difficultios of understanding and 
realizing architoctuml language liavo been completely comiuercd, it 
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still rocitiircs years and years of study before the historical information 
scattered through hundreds of volumes on the principles of design can 
be mastered so as to enable the student to grasp the whole subject, or 
understand all its bearings. 

The object of the present work is to remedy to some extent these 
inconveniences, and, by supplying a succinct but popular accoimt of 
all the principal buildings of the world, to condense within the com- 
pass of two small volumes the essence of the information conttiined 
in the ponderous tomes composing an architectural library ; and by 
generalizing all the styles known, and assigning to each its relative 
value, to enable the reader to acquire a more complete knowledge of 
the subject than has hitherto been attainable without deep study. 

Up to the present time it lias been hardly possible to accomplish 
this, and even now very much more iiifonuation is required before it 
can bo done satisfactoiily for all styles ; but on comparing this work 
with any of the older productions of its class, it is easy to see how much 
progi'css has been made, and how much nearer we are to complotcncss 
than we ever were hefore. At the time when Piranesi tinished his 
splendid ‘ lllustmtions of Architecture * (about the year 1 788), the only 
styles known or thought worthy of attention wore the Koiuan and the 
styles derived from it, with a dawning suspicion of the value of (Ireck 
art. Somewhat later (in 1800), when Durand published his famous 
‘ I’arallelo,* he devoted one plate out of sixty-three to Gothic art, and 
half a plate sufficed for all that was then laiown of Egyptian, while the 
Indian and many of the outlying stylos wore almost wholly unknown. 
Considerable progress liad been made in 1811 when Agincourt pub- 
lished his celebrated work ; but oven then Gothic art was lo(»ked upun 
as a more barbarous dtvadence from purer styles, and the revival of classic 
art was hailed as a real reuaissaiuje of true art to which the human 
intellect liad awakened after the long night of the dark ages. By far 
the most comprehensive attempt made to supply the deficiency is that 
of Wiebeking, in a work completed in 1831, Willi truly Gerinan 
industry, be re-ciigraved oveiy drawing ho could collect of architec- 
tural objects, and described thorn all with most laudahlo patience ; hut 
from want of arrangement or of criticism, his work has little value 
beyond being a storehouse for futift-e reference, and a landmark to show 
how much has boon done even since it was completed. 

Several other attempts have Ireen made to supply the deficiency 
complained of by such works as those of Iiamt!e and Batissior in France, 
and Gwilt’s ‘ Encycloptcdia of Architecture’ in our own country, 
besides articles in all our principal encyclopaadias ; but none of these 
have quite met the difficulty, cither from being too short or too exclu- 
sively popular, or from being mixed up with other matter to which 
illustration of the fine art architecture is made suliordinate. 

As these works have failed in utilising the immense mass of 
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information now available, either from being published too early or 
from other causes, it is believed that there is still room for another 
attempt, which, without being too popular, should yet be intelligible 
in every part to the goncml reader, and without attempting to bo scien- 
tiSo, should from its comprehensiveness convey oven to tlie profes- 
sional artist a certain amount of kno\ij;;ledgo not easily accessible to all. 
It can of course make no pretensions to compete with the splendid 
monographies of individual buildings which crowd the shelves of an 
arcliitectural library, nor oven with the separate and detailed histories 
of local styles. The study of these is indispensable to a peifoct ac- 
(luaintanco with the subject, but oven this may bo facilitated by a 
general rhmnc' of the whole. 


One of the first difficulties of so extensive a subject is to make 
such an arrangement of the different styles as shall prevent any one 
being described before those which preceded it in time when there 
was any connexion between the two, and consequently before the 
preliminary steps by which it attained its form have boon explained 
and elucidated. A sti ictly chronological arrangement will not meet 
this difficulty without frequent and abrupt iiitermptions of the con- 
tinuity of the naiTative, nor will one which is pui*ely topographical. 
In the following pages a combination of the two methods has been 
attempted ; and though it is only ono of many that might bo proposed, 
eaob of wliicli wonld liavo some special merit of its own, still it seems 
to bo the arrangement which meets to the greatest extent the real 
difficulties of the case. Except in one or two instances, there are no 
chronological inversions of any importance, nor any very marked in-* 
torruptiou to the continuity of the narrative. 

The first and most important division seems both obvious and con- 
venient. By separating all architectural objects into Christian and 
non-Christian (the latter might ho called heathen, or pagan, if these 
were not generally used as tcims of reproach), wo obtain two gi'eat 
divisions, very nearly equal in the importance of the objects described, 
and very easily distinguished from ono another. 

As i\it> Christian stylos in every instance arose out of the Pagan, 
which in almost all instances arc the older, the Pagan of course take 
precedence; and if antiquity alone wore considered, the Egyptian 
ought to bo the fii*8t described ; but in that case, after going through 
that style, and the Assyrian, which comes next, wo naturally pass to 
the Greek and Roman, and the narrative must then bo interniptcd to 
make way for the Indian, the Mexican, and other styles, which have 
no connexion either with those which preceded, or which follow-ed 
in other parts of the world. To avoid this a classification of a more 
topographical nature has been adopted ; and commencing from the 
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East, all those styles which have no internal relation with those of the 
West are first described, such as the Indian, Chinese, Mexican, and 
other similar styles. Pjissing fmm these, another group presents itself 
in Western Asia, almost equally independent. This stylo arose on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and spread eastward to the Indus and west- 
ward to the shores of tlie Mediterranean, uninfluenced, so far as wo 
can now see, by the styles on cither hand. 

Having in this manner got rid of these two great groups, the 
reader is at liberty to pursue without intemiption the history of that 
great stylo which arose in Egypt, and wliich, when transplanted into 
Greece, and mellowed by the influence of Assyria, bloomed there into 
greater beauty than over was known before, but only to perish with 
the civilization it represented in Imperial Rome. 

Two great styles, the Christian and the Saracenic, spning from the 
Roman, which was the great transitional style between the ancient 
and modern world. As the Christian was the earliest born, and the 
first to die, it might seem to claim precedence ; but the Saracenic 
attained maturity as early as the age of Chailcmagnc, while the 
Gothic styles were still in their infancy. There is therefore no incon- 
gruity in treating it first and among the Pagan styles, nor any incon- 
venience felt from this course, as the influence of ihc Christian on the 
Saracenic stylo was never sufficiently important to render a previous 
knowledge of the former indisi)cnsablo, except in the one instance of 
the Turkish stylo of Constantinople. Put this stylo, at present at 
least, is too insignificant and too little known to require a change in 
classification to make room for it. 

The Christian styles are easily divided into two groat groups by a 
lino drawn from the head of the Adriatic to near the entrance of the 
Gulf of Finland. All to the eastward of this line belongs to tlio 
Sclavonic races and the Ilyzantiiie school of art ; all to tho westward 
to the Teutonic and Celtic races and Gothic school. These arc so 
distinct from one another, and so easily defined, that either might bo 
taken up first, and treated indcpcndenfly of the other; but as the 
Gothic is certainly derived most directly from Romo, and is by far tho 
most important style of the two, it seems natural to give it tho 
precedence, and tho Byzantine, which is half a EuropcaA, half an 
Asiatic stylo of art, thus assumes its proper place as a supplement to 
the groat Christian stylo of Western Europe. This is at least its tnio 
position in our present state of knowledge: further researches may 
entitle it to assume a higher ground. 

Tho minor divisions of these styles are so fully explained in tho 
text, that it is needless repeating hero what is much more easily under- 
stood and appreciated in its proper place in tho body of tho work. 

One great division of art still remains to bo described before 
the subject is complete. It is that style which arose in tho middle 
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of the fifteenth century, culminated with the rebuilding of St. Peter’s 
iit Home, and has prevailed all over Europe during the last three 
centuries and a half. It is infinitely inferior to the Gothic, which 
])rcceded it, as an artistic form of art, but nearly as important from 
the size and splendour of the buildings in which it is employed, 
and fully as interesting to the philosophical student of the subject, 
not only for what it teaches, but because it is an index to the mind of 
Europe during the period in which it prevailed, and is tlie lesson all 
must study who would attempt to understand the future of the noble 
art of architocturo. 


Although every i)ossible care has been tiiken in selecting the best 
authorities for the statements in the text of the work, as well as the 
subjects for illnstration, still no one acquainted with the state of the 
literature of arcliitccture will need to be told that in many branches 
the materials do not exist for a correct descripthm of the style, and 
that the drawings which arc available arc frequently so inexact, and 
with scales so carelessly ai)plied, that it is impossible at times to avoid 
error. I’he plans throughout the book are on too small a scale to 
render any minute cnors apparent, but being drawn to one scale 
(100 feet to 1 inch), they are quite sufficient as a means of com- 
parison, even when not mathematically correct. They thus enable tlie 
reader to judge of the relative size of two buildings by a mere inspec- 
tion of the plans, as coiTectly as ho could liy seeing the two buildings 
themselves, without actually measuring them in all their details. 

As a general mle, the sections or elevations of buildings, throughou| 
the book, are drawn to a scale double that of the pLans, or 50 feet to 
1 inch ; but, owing to the groat size of many of them, it has been found 
impossible to carry out tliis in all instances : where it has not been 
effected, the departure from the rule is always noted, either below the 
woodcut or in tlie text. 

Ko lineal dimensions are quoted in the text except such as it is 
believed can bo positively relied upon, and in all instances those are 
reduced to English feet. The superficial measures, like the plans, are 
(piito sufficient for coniparison, though not to be relied upon as abso- 
lutely correct. One groat source of uncertainty as regards them is the 
difficulty of knowing at times what should bo included in the building 
referred to. Should, for instance, the Lady Chapel at Ely be considered 
an integral part of the Cathedral, ortho Chty^ter-houso at Wells ? Should 
the saoristies attached to Continental cathedrals be considered as part 
of the church? or such semi-detached towers as the south-western one 
at Bourges ? What constitutes tho temple at Kamac, and how much 
of this belongs to tho Hypostyle Hall ? These and fifty other questions 
occur in almost every instaiico, which may lead two persons to very 
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different conclusions regarding the superficial dimensions of a build< 
ing, even without the errors inherent in imperfect materials. 

When either the drawing from which the woodcut is taken was 
without a scale, or the scale given could not be depended upon, “ No 
scale” has been put under the cut to warn the reader of the fact. 
When the woodcut was either too largo for the page, or too small to bo 
distinct if reduced to the usual scale, a scale of feet has been added 
under it, to show that it is an exception to the mle. 

Capitals, windows, and details which are meant to illustrate forma 
or construction, and not particular buildings, are drawn to any scale 
that seemed best to express the purpose for which they are inserted ; 
when they are remarkable for size, or as individual examples, a scale 
lias been added ; but this is the exception, not the rule. 

. One object that has been steadily kept in view in this work has been 
to show that architecture may be efficiently illustrated by plates on a 
small scale, yet sufficiently clear to convoy instniction to professional 
architects. Every pains has been taken to secure' the greatest possible 
amount of accuracy, and in all instances the sources from which the 
woodcuts have been taken are indicated. Many of the ill ustrai ions are 
from original drawings, and of buildings never befoi’o published. 

The above remarks with regard to the want of infoniiation or the 
incompleteness of illustration hardly apply to the Pagan styles. There 
are very few of those which might bo classed under the head of “ Non- 
(Jhristian stylos ” which have not been as fully and as correctly illus- 
trated as their importance deserves, though more information regarding 
some points would bo both desirable and convenient. Put veiy few of 
the Christian styles were illustrated at all at the beginning of this 
centuiy, and even at this time such a country as Spain is almost a 
terra incognita to architects. Now, however, that people are getting 
satiated with the plaster' prottinesses of the Alhambra, wo may hope 
that attention will be turned to the grander and simpler works of the 
Christians in that country, and that this chapter will Tint remain the 
blank it has hitherto been. 

The English Gothic is, of all the Christian styles, the one which has 
been most fully examined and illustrated ; numberless books have been 
published on the subject in this country ; and, as information is obtain- 
able in almost any form regarding it, all that is attempted here is to 
compare it with other similar styles, and to place its merits in their 
true light relatively to the other forms of art brought under view in 
the various chapters of this work. 

A most lamentable deficiency of information exists regarding the 
stylos prevailing in all the countries occupied by the Turks, both in 
Europe and in Asia. Neither the Goveniment nor the people of those 
countries will of course do anything to elucidate this subject, and 
hitherto religious jealousy has prevented access, to mosques or churches 
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consecrated to Mahometan purposes; but those difficulties are fast 
disappearing, and as the subject is so interesting, and the materials 
so abundant, it is hoped that before long the Byzantine may be as 
perfectly understood as the Gothic styles of architecture. Even at 
present I know of the existence of unpublished drawings almost 
sufficient for this purpose. Those made by M. Charles '^I’exicr would 
in themselves almost suffice, and many others exist in the portfolios 
of those who have visited the coimtiy. Many of these are kept back 
from the idea that their authors may find an opportunity of publishing 
them themselves, a few from an unwillingness that others should 
profit by the labours of those who made them, but far more from their 
authors not knowing how or when to render them available to the 
public. I am not without hopes that if this work attain a certain 
amount of circulation, those who possess drawings or infoimation to 
which I have not access may be induced to lend them to me for the 
purpose of correcting errors or of su])plying deficiencies. If this is 
done, there will bo no difficulty in rendering a second edition of this 
work far more complete and more worthy of the noble subject it is 
intended to illustrate than it can pretend to bo at present. 

In the mean time 1 have to thank my friends ]\lcssrs. Bentland, 
F. Penrose, Edward Falkcner, and Gawen, as well as Messrs. Billings, 
Wilkinson, and others who have lent me either woodcuts or the ma- 
terials for them, and so assisted materially in enriching the illustration 
of the work; and above all 1 have to thank the Bev. Charles Penroso 
for the invaluable assistance lie has afforded me in passing the work 
through the press. 

, All the woodcuts executed expressly for the work were engrave;^ 
by Mr. Hohort Brauston, and it need hardly he remarked that they are 
done with his accustomed cloaniess and accui’acy. 

In conclusion, it is earnestly recpicsted that those whoso superior 
knowledge enables them to detect errors or to supply deficiencies will 
kindly communicate their observations to tho author, whoso most 
earnest desire in ])ul)lishing this work is to place in tho hands of the 
public a hook which sliall ho doomed worthy of that nohlo art to the 
study of whose principles he has devoted the host years of his life and 
tho host energies of his mind. 
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Pknv questions are more frequently asked, and few have hitherto been 
more difficult to answer satisfactorily, tluiii the inquiry, “ Whnt 
architecture ? ” “ W/uit are the true principles which ought to guide us in 
designing or cnticising architectural dhjects ? ” 

Fifty yeare ago the answers b) these questions generally were, that 
architecture consisted in the closest possible iniitation of the fonns and 
orders oniployed by the Komans; tliat a church was well designed 
exactly in the proportion in wliich it resembled a heathen temple ; and 
a civic building was to bo measured by its imitation, more or less per- 
fect, of some palace or amphitheatre of classic times. 

In the beginning of this century these answers were somewkit 
modilied by the publication of Stuart’s works on Athens; the word 
(iiecian was substituted for Homan in all criticisms, and the few forms 
that remained to us of Grecian art were repeated ad nauseam in build- 
ings of the most hetcirogcuicous class and character. 

At the present day churches have boon entirely removed from the 
<lomain of classic art, and their merit is made to depend on their being 
correct reproductions of mediaeval designs. Museums and town-halls 
still adhere to classic forms, alternating lietwcen Greek and Roman ; 
while some of our public buildings attempt to reproduce the middlb 
ages, and jialaces and clubhouses atlhere to that compromise between 
classicaliiy and common sense which is generally called Italian. These, 
it is evident, arc the mere changing fiishions of art. There is nothing 
real or essential in this llabol of styles, and we must go deeper below 
the surface to enable us to obtain a true diffinition of the art or of its 
purposes. Be*foro attempting this, it is essential to bear in mind that 
two wholly different systems of architecture have prevailed at different 
periods in the world’s history. 

The first is that which prevailed in Egypt, in Greece, and in all 
Eurof)e, during the middle ages, and generally in all countries of the 
world down to the time of the Reformation in the 16 th century, and 
still prevails in remote corners of the globe wherever European civi- 
lization or its infiuencos have not yet penetrated. The other was that 
which was introduced with the revival of classic literature contem- 
poraneously with the reformation of religion, and still pervades all 
Europe, and wherever European influence has established itself. 

In the first period the art of architecture consisted in designing a 
building so as to he most suitable and convenient for the purposes it 
was wanted for, in arranging the parts so as to produce the most 
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stfttoly and ornamental ojffoot consistent with its uses, and applying to 
it such ornament as should express and harmonise with the construc- 
tion, and be appropriate to the pui-poses of the building ; while at the 
same time the arcliitocts took care that the ornament should be the most 
elegant in itself which it was in their power to design. 

Following this system, not only the Egyptian, the Greek, and tlie 
Gothic architects, but even the indolent and half-civilised inhabitants 
of India, the stolid Tai*tars of Thibet and China, and the savage Mexi- 
cans, snccccdod in producing great and beantifid buildings. No race, 
however rude or remote, has failed, when working on this system, to 
]>roduce buildings which are admired by all who behold them, and arc 
well worthy of the most attentive consideration. Indeed it is almost 
impossible to quote one single building in any part of the world, erected 
during the prevalence of tnio art, which was not thought beautiful, not 
only by those who erected it, but which remains a permanent object of 
admiration and of i-tudy for all future ages. 

The result of the other system is widely different from this. It has 
now been practised in Europe for more than three centuries, and by people 
who hiive more knowledge of architectural forms, more constructive 
skill, and more power of combining science and art to effect a groat 
object, than any people who ever existed before. N otwithstanding this, 
from the building of St. Peter’s at Rome fo that of our own Parliament 
Mouses, not one building has been produced that is admitted to bo 
entirely satisfactory, or which pennaiiently retains a hold on general 
admiration. Many are largo and stately to an extent almost unknown 
before, and many arc ornamented with a profuseness of which no pre- 
vious examples exist ; but with all this, though they conform with the 
passing fashion of the day, they soon become antiquated and out of 
date, and men wonder how such a stylo could ever have been thought 
beautiful, just as wo wonder how any ono could have admired the 
female costumes of the last century whicli captivated the hearts of our 
grandfathei’s. 

It does not require us to go very deep into the jdiilosophy of the 
subject to find out why this should be the case ; the fact simply being 
that no sham was ever permanently successful, either in morals or in 
art, and no falsehood ever remained long without being found out, and 
when detected it inevitably ceases to please. It is literally impossible 
tliat we should reproduce either the circumstances or the feelings which 
gave rise to classical art, and made it a real thing ; and though , Gothic 
art was a thing of our country and of our own race, it belongs to a state 
of society so totally different from anything that now exists, that any 
attempt to reproduce it now must at best be a masquerade, and never 
can be a real or an earnest form of art. The designers of the Eglinton 
tournament carried the system to a perfectly legitimate conclusion 
when they attempted to reproduce the costumes and warlike exercises 
of our ancestors ; and the pro-Raphaelite painters were as fully justified 
in attempting to do in painting what was done every day in archi- 
tecture. Both attempts failed signally, because we had progressed in 
the arts of war and painting, and could easily detect the absurdity of 
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the practices. It is in architecture alone that the false system remains, 
and we do not yet perceive the impossibility of its loading to any satis- 
factory result. 

Bearing this distinction in mind, lot us try if wo can come to a 
clearer definition of what this art really is, and in what its merits con- 
sist. Lot us suppose Diagram No. 1. to represent a cotton-factory, 



Diagram No. T. 

a warehouse, or any very common-place utilitarian building. The first 
division, a, is not only the most prosaic fonn of building, but is bid 
building, as no attempt is made to strengthen the parts requiring k, 
and no more thought is bestowed upon it than if it were a garden wall 
or a street pavement. The second division, s, is l^etter : the arching of 
the upper windows binds together the weakest parts, and gives mass 
whore it is most needed to resist the pressure or thrust of the roof ; 
and the carrying down the piers between the windows gives strength 
whore wanted. In this stage the building belongs to civil engineer- 
ing, which may bo defined as the art of disposing the most suitable 
materials in the most economical but scientific manner to attain a 
given utilitarian end. In tlic third division, c, this is carried still 
farther; the materials are better disposed than in the last example, 
and even without the slight amount of ornament applied, it is a better 
example of eiigiiiooring. The ornament is not more than would be 
considered in some states of society indispensable for even the most 
utilitarian buildings. The cornice may bo said to be required to 
protect the wall from wet ; the consoles to support it ; and the mould- 
ings at the springing of the arch may bo insertions required for sta- 
bility. In the present day, however, even this slight amount of orna- 
ment is almost sufiBciont to take it out of the domain of useful art into 
that of architecture. The fourth division, n, is certainly within the 
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liiuitH of tlio i^roviiico of architecturo ; and tfiou^h it may bo bad art, 
Htill tho amount of oniauient applied, all other things remaining the 
same, entitles this division to rank as a work of the fine art, arehi- 
teoture. 'riio fifth division, K, carries tho advance still farther. In 
tliis instance not only is a greater amount of ornament applied, but 
the parts arc so disposed as in themselves to produce a more agreeable 
effect; and although the height of the floors remains the same, and the 
amount of light introduced very nearly so, still the slight grouping of 
the parts is such as to produce a better class of architecture tlian could 
bo done by the mere application of any amount of ornament. 

If it is admitted that the hist division in the diagram is an object of 
architecturo, which the first is not, it follows from this analysis that 
architecturo is nothing more or less than the art of (/rnamental and orna- 
mented const nictmn. 

Taking, for instance, the rarthenon, to illustrate tliis principle far- 
ther. The proportions of length to brofulth, and of height to both 
those, are instances of carefully-studied ornamental construction ; and 
still more so is tho arrangement of the porticos and the disposition of 
the peristyle. If all the pillars were plain scpiare piei*s, and all the 
mouldings square and flat, still the rarthenon could not fail, fi’om the 
mere disposition of its parts, to be a pleasing and imposing building. 
So it is with a Gothic cathedral. The pro|K)rtion of length to breadth, 
the projection of tho transepts, the dilierent height of the central and 
side aisles, the disposition and projwrtion of tho towers, are all iimtances 
of ornamental construction, and beautiful even if without ornament. 
Many of the older abl)(\ys, especially those of the Cistercians, art* as 
devoid of ornament as a modem barn ; but from the mere disposition 
of their parts they arc always pleasing, and if large, are ini])osing 
objects of architecture. Stonehenge is an instance of omamenUil con- 
struction wholly without ornament, yet it is almost as imposing an 
architectural object as any of the sjune dimensions in any part of the 
world. It is, however, when ornament is added to this, and that orna- 
ment is elegant in itself, and appropriate to the construction and to the 
piii’posos of the building, that the temple or the cathedral ranks among 
the highest objects of the art, and becomes one of the noblest works 
of man. 

Even without ornamental construction, a building may, by mere 
dint of ornament, become an architectural object, though it is far more 
difficult to attiin good architecture by this means, and in true styles it 
was seldom attempted. Still such a building as the town-hall at Louvain, 
which if stripped of its ornaments would bo little better than a factory, 
by richness and appropriateness of ornament alone has become a very 
pleasing specimen of tho art. In modern times it is too much the 
fashion to attempt to jnoduce architectural effects not only without 
attending to ornamental construction, but often in defiance of and con- 
cealing the construction tliat exists. When this is done, the result must 
be bad art, but nevertheless it is architecture, however execrable it 
may be. 

If these piemiscs arc correct, the art of tho builder consists in 
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merely heaping materials together, so as to attain the desiroil end in 
the speediest and readiest fashion. The art of the civil or military 
oiiginocr consists in selecting the best and most appropriate materials 
for the object ho has in view, and using those in the most scientific 
manner, so as to ensure an economical but satisfactory result. Where 
the engineer leaves oft', the art of tlio^architect begins. Ilis object is 
to arrange the materials of the engineer, not so much with regard to 
economical as to artistic cficcts, and by light and shade, and out- 
line, to produce a form tliat in itself shall bo permanently beautiful, 
lie then adds ornament, which by its meaning doubles the effect of 
the disposition he has just made, and by its elegance tlirows a chann 
over the whole composition. 

Viewed in this light, it is evident that there arc none of the objects 
which are usually delegated to the civil engineer which may not be 
brought within the province of the architect. A bridge, an aqueduct, 
the embankment of a lake, or the pier of a harbour, are all as legitimate 
subjects for architectural ornament a temple or a palace. They were 
all so trefited by the Romans, and in the middle ages, and arc so treated 
up to the present day in the remote parts of India, and wherever true 
ari prevails. 

It is not necessary tliat the engineer should know anything of archi- 
t(*cturo, though it certainly would be better in most instances if he did ; 
lull, on the otlua* hand, it is indispensably necessary that the architect 
should understand constniction. Without that knowledge he cannot 
design ; but it would bo W(dl if, in most instances, ho could delegate 
the mechanical part of his task to the engineer, and so restrict liimsclf 
entirely to the artistic arrangement and the oniamentation of his design. 
1.Miis division of labour is essential to success, and was always practised 
where art was a reality; and no great work should bo undertaken 
without the union of the two. Perfect artistic and pciffoct mechanical 
skill can hardly be found combined in one person, but it is only by 
their joint assistance that a great work of architecture can be produccil. 
A building may be said to be architectural in the propoition in whicli 
the artistic or ornamental purjioses are allowed to prevail over the me- 
chanical ; and an object of engineering, where the utilitarian exigencies 
of the design are allowed to prevail over the ariistic. Put it is nowhere 
possible draw the line sharply between the two, nor is it desirable 
to do so. Architecture can never descend too low, nor need it ever be 
afmid of ornamenting too mean objects; while, on the other hand, 
good engineering is absolutely indispensable to a satisfactory archi- 
tectural eftect of any class. The one is the prose, the other is the poetry 
of the art of building. 

One great cause of the confusion which has arisen in applying 
principles of criticism, or in defining architecture, is to be found in 
persons applying to the constnictive art of architecture principles 
derived from the imitative arts of painting or sculpture, while in fact 
no two things could in reality bo more essentially different. 

Neither painting nor sculpture were ever useful ai*ts except in the 
most barbarous times, and by the most remote analog 5 \ Their object 
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is to tell a story, to roprodnoe an emotion, or to portray a scene or 
object of nature ; and they effect this by a direct imitation, more or 
less correct and literal, of what actually exists, either in nature or in 
art. Architecture, on the other hand, was originally one of the useful 
arts, invented to provide for one of the throe great wants of man — 
food, clothing, and shelter. The wigwam grew into a hut, the hut 
into a house, the house into a palace, and the palace into a temple, by 
well-defined and easily-traced gradations ; but it.never lost the original 
idea of a shelter, and in its most magnificent form it is a mere ampli- 
fication of the original hut, but grown so solid that it seems designed 
to last for over, and so well-proportioned and so exquisitely orna- 
mented that, instead of being one of the most commonplace, it ranks 
with the most beautiful productions of man^s hands. In none of its 
stages is imitation an element of composition ; no true building ever 
was designed to look like anything in either the animal, vegetable, or 
mineral kingdoms. In all instances it is essentially a creation of man’s 
mind, and designed to subserve some practical pui*poso which he lias 
in view. A building can toll no story, and it is only by inference that 
it can be made to express an emotion. 

It is true that painting and sculpture may bo added to a building 
to any extent, and a really perfect building is never without these 
adjuncts ; but they are not, or at least never should be, essentials, and 
the building should bo always complete without them. Ail our cathe- 
drals wore so adorned in the* middle ages, and in almost all instances 
this ornament has boon swept away. Still the buildings remain com- 
plete in themselves as works of architecture, though as grand artistic 
compositions their value was no doubt doubled by the association : but 
this does not justify us in judging of the canvas by the same rules that 
wo would judge of the picture that may be painted upon it, or of the 
marble by the figure that may bo carved out of it. 

The fact is that architecture is in its origin as essentially a useful 
art as weaving or shipbuilding, but almost alone of all her sister-arts 
it is the one that has, from various concurrent circumstances, been 
refined into a fine art. When inspired with so lofty an aim as that 
of providing a house or temple worthy of the Deity, it became one of 
the noblest and most beautiful of man’s creations, but still essentially 
of human design in all its parts, and never striving to imitate nature, 
except in cop3dng, as far as man’s finite intelligence can do, those per- 
fect principles of design which pervade every natural production, to bo 
found wherever man’s knowledge extends throughout the whole uni- 
verse of God. 

The most convenient place for explaining the principles of archi- 
tecture is when describing and criticising the various buildings which 
form the subject of the body of the work ; but it may materially assist 
the reader to judge of the various styles and specimens of architecture 
described in the following pages, if the loading principles and elements 
of the art are collected and enumerated as briefly as can be done con- 
sistently with clearness. 
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II.— Mass. 

The first and most obvious element of architectural grandeur is 
size— a largo edifice being always more imposing than a small one ; 
and when the art displayed in two buildings is equal, their cftbct is 
almost in the direct ratio of their diitBensions. In other words, if one 
temple or church is twice or throe times as large as another, it is twice 
or three times ^ grand or as effective. T’ho Temple of Theseus differs 
very little, except in dimensions, from the Parthenon, and, except in 
that respect, hardly differed at all from the Temple of Jupiter at Elis, 
but because of its smaller size it must rank lower than the greater 
examples. In our own country many of our smaller abbeys or parish 
churches display as groat beauty of design or detail as our noblest 
cathedrals, but, from their dimensions alone, they are insignificant in 
comparison, and the traveller passes them by, while he stands awe- 
struck before the portals or under the vault of the larger edifices. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the topes of the Buddhists, the mounds 
of the Etruscans, depetid almost wholly for their effect on their dimen- 
sions. Tlio Romans understood to perfection the value of this clement, 
and used it in its most unsophisticated simplicity to obtain the effect 
they desired. In the middle ages the architects not only aspired to 
the erection of colossal edifices, but they learnt how they might greatly 
increase the apparent dimensions of a building by a scientific disposition 
of the parts and a skilful arrangement of ornament, making it look 
very much larger tlian it really was. It is in fact the most obvious, 
though it must be confessed perluaps the vulgarcst, moans of obtaining 
architectural gmndeur, and it is also the most certain ; but a tnie and 
perfect example can never bo produced by dependence on this alone, 
and it is only when combined with beauty of proportion and eleganccj^ 
of oniamcnt that perfect architecture is produced. 


111. — Stability. 

Next to size the most important element is stability. By this is 
meant, not merely the strength required to support the roof or to resist 
tho various thrusts and pressures, but that excess of strength over 
mere mechanical requirement which is necessary thoroughly to satisfy 
tho mind, and to give to the building a monumental character, and an 
appearance as if it could resist tho shocks of time or tho violence of 
man fur ages yet to come. 

No people understood tho value of this so well ns the Egjrptians. 
The form of the Pyramids is designed wholly with reference to sta- 
bility, and oven tho Ilypostylo Hall at Kamac excites admiration far 
more by its eternity and strength than by any other element of design. 
All utilitarian exigencies and many other obvious means of effect are 
sacrificed to this, and with such success that after 3000 years still 
enough remains for the admiration which oven the most unpoetical 
spoctatops cannot withhold from its beauties. 
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In a more refined Btylo much of the Ixmuty of the Ptirthcnon arises 
from this cause. The area of each of the pillars of the Pantheon at Komo 
is under 20 ft., that of those of the Parthenon is over 33 ft., and, con- 
sidering how much taller the former are than the latter, it may he said 
that the pillars at Athens are twice as massive as those of the Boman 
temple, yet the latter have su(&ced not only for mechanical, hut for 
many points of artistic stability ; hut the strength and solidity of the 
portico of tlie Parthenon, without taking into consideration its other 
points of superiority, must always render it more heautiful than the 
other. 

The massiveness which the Normans and other early Gothic builders 
imparted to their edifices arose more from clumsiness and want of con- 
stmetive skill than jfrom design ; but, though arising from so ignoble a 
motive, its effect is always grand, and the rude Norman nave often 
surpasses in grandeur the airy and elegant choir which was afterwards 
added to it. In our own country no building is more entirely satis- 
factory than the nave at Winchester, where the width of the pillars 
exceeds tliat of the aisles, jind the whole is N onnan in outline, though 
Gothic in detail. On the other hand, no building of its dimensions 
and beauty of detail can well be so unsatisfactory as the choir at 
Beauvais. Though it has stood the test of centuries, it looks so frail, 
requires so many props to keep it up, and is so evidently an over- 
strained exorcise of mechanical cleverness, that though it may excite 
wonder as an architectural tour de force^ it never can satisfy the mind 
of the true artist, or please to the same extent as less ambitious 
examples. 

Even when we descend to the lowest walks of architecture we find 
this principle prevailing. It would require an immense amount of 
design and good taste to make the thin walls and thinner roof of a 
brick and slated cottage look so pictures(pie or so well as one built 
of rubble-stone, or even mud walls, and with a thatched roof: the 
thickness and apparent solidity of the one will always be more satis- 
factory than the other. Here, as in most c/iscs, necessity controls the 
architect ; but when fettered l>y no utilitarian exigencies, there is no 
safer or readier means of obtaining an eftect than this, and when effect 
alone is sought it is almost impossible for an arcliitect to err in giving 
too much solidity to his building. Size and stability are alone suffi- 
cient to produce grandeur in architectund design, and, where sublimity 
is aimed at, they are the two elements most essential to its production, 
and are indeed the two without which it cannot possibly bo attauied. 

IV. — ^AIatkrials. 

0 

Another very obvious mode of obtaining architectural effect is by 
the largeness or expensiveness of the materials employed. A tonace, 
or even a wall, if composed of large stones, is in itself an object of 
considerable grandeur, while one of the same lineal dimensions and 
of the same design, if composed of brick or rubble, may appear a very 
contemptible object. 
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Like all the more obvious means of architectural effect, the Egyp- 
tians seized on this and carried it to its utmost legitimate extent. All 
their buildings, as well as their colossi and obelisks, owe much of 
their grandeur to the largeness of tlie materials employed in their 
construction. The works (jailed Cyclopean found in Italy and Greece 
have no other clement of gran<lcur thai^tho size of the stones or rather 
masses of rock which the builders of that ago were in the habit of 
using. In Jerusalem nothing was so much insisted upon by the old 
writers, or is so much admired now, as the lai’geness of the stones 
employed in the building of the Temple and its substructions. 

VVe can well believe how much value was attached to this when 
we find that in the neighbcniring city of Baalbec stones were used of 
bet^voeii GO and 70 ft. in length, weighing as much as the tubes of the 
lirihiiiTiia Bridge, for the mere coping of a terrace wall. Even in a 
more refined style of arcliitecture, a pillar, the shaft of which is of 
it single stone, or a liiitel or architmve of one block, is always a 
giander and more beautiful object than if composed of a number of 
smaller parts. It is easy to see that this arises from the same feeling 
to which massiveness and stability address themselves. It is the 
expression of giant power and the apparent eternity of duration 
which they convey ; and in whatever form that may bo presented 
to the human mind, it always produces a sentiment tending towards 
sublimity, which is the highest effect at which architecture or any 
other art can aim. 

llio Gothic architects ignored this element of grandeur altogether, 
and sought to rephice it by the display of constructive skill in the 
employment of the smaller materials they used, but it is extremely 
questionable whether in so doing they did not miss one of the most 
obvious and most important elements of architectural design. 

Besides this there is another element in the mere material which 
is a cause of architectural effect ; it is that of value, though it is by 
no means so easy to point out why this should bo the case. StiU wo 
all admire an ornament of pure gold more than one that is only silver 
gilt, though few can detect the difference. Persons will travel hun- 
dreds of miles to see a groat diamond or wonderful pearl, who would 
not go as many yards to see paste models of them, though if the two 
were laid together on the table very few indeed could distinguish 
which was the i-eal, which the counterfeit. 

From something of the same feeling we admire a marble building 
more than one of stone, though the colour of the latter may bo really 
more boautiftil and the material at least as durable. In the same 
manner a stone edifice is preferred to one of brick, and brick to wood 
and plaster ; but even these conditions may be reversed by the mere 
question of value. If a brick and a stone edifice stand close together, 
the design of both being etiually appropriate to the material em- 
ployed, but if the bricks are so beautifully moulded, or made of such 
precious clay, or so carefully laid, that the brick edifice cost twice as 
much as the other, our judgment would bo turned, and we should 
look with moio respect and admiration on the artificial than on the 
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natural material. From the same reason many olabomtely carved 
wooden buildings, notwitlistanding tbo smallness of their parts and 
their perishable nature, are more to be admired than larger and 
more monumental buildings, and this merely in consequence of the 
evidence of labour and consequent cost that have been bestowed upon 
them. c 

Irrespective of these considerations, many building materials are 
invaluable from their own intrinsic merits. Granite is one of tho best 
known from its hardness and durability, marble from tho exquisite 
polish it takes, and also for its colour, which for internal decoration is 
a property tliat can hardly be over-estimated. Stone is vtduablo on 
account of the largeness of the blocks that can bo obtained, and because 
it easily receives a polish sufficient for external purposes. Bricks are 
excellent for their cheapness and tho facility with which they can bo 
used, and they may also bo moulded into fonns of great elegance, but 
sublimity is nearly impossible in brickwork, without at least such 
dimensions as have rarely been attained by man ; tho smallness of tlio 
material is such a manifest incongimity with the largeness of the parts, 
that oven tho Romans could not overcome the difficulty. 

Plaster is another artificial material. Except in monumental elec- 
tions it is superior to stone for internal purposes, and always better than 
brick from tho uniformity and smoothness of its surface, the facility 
with which it is moulded, and its capability of receiving painted or 
other decorations to any extent. 

Wood should only be used externally on tho smallest and least 
monumental class of buildings, and even internally is generally infe- 
rior to plaster. It is dark in colour, liable to warp and split, and com- 
bustible, which are all serious objections to its use, except for flooring, 
doors, and such purposes as it is now generally applied to. 

Cast iron is another material rarely brought into use, though more 
precious than any of those above enumerated, and possessing more 
strength, though probably less durability. Where lightness combined 
with strength is required, it is invaluable, and may be moulded into 
any form of beauty that may be designed, but it has hardly yet ever 
been used so as to allow its architectural qualities to be appreciated. 

All these materials are nearly equally good when used honestly 
each for the purpose for which it is best adapted ; they all become 
bad either when used for a purpose for which they are not appropriate, 
or when one material is used either in tho place of or to imitate 
another. Grandeur and sublimity can only bo reached by the more 
durable and more massive class of materials, but beauty and clcganco 
are attainable in all, and the range of architectural design is so exten- 
sive that it is absurd to limit it to one class either of natural or of 
artificial materials, or to attempt to proscribe the use of some, and 
to insist on that of others, for purposes to which they are manifestly 
inapplicable. 
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V.— Construction. 

Constniction has boon shown to be tho chiof aim and object of tho 
engineer ; with him it is all in all, and to construct scientifically and 
at tho same time economically is the l^oginning and end of his endea- 
vours. It is far otherwise with tho architect. Construction ought to 
be his handmaid, useful to assist him in carrying out his design, but 
never his mistress, controlling him as to the mode of executing what 
he would otherwise think expedient. An architect ought always to 
allow himself such a margin of strength that he may disregard or play 
with his constniction, and in nine cases out of ten the money spent 
in obtaining this solidity will bo more effective architectuially than 
twice the amount expended on ornament, however elegant or appro- 
j)riato that may bo. 

So convinced wore the Egyptians and Greeks of this principle 
that they never used any other constructive expedient than a perpen- 
dicular wall or prop, supporting a horizontal beam, and half tho 
satisfactory effect of their buildings arises from their adhering to this 
simple though expensive mode of construction. They were perfectly 
acquainted with tlie use of tho arch and its properties, but they knew 
that its employment would introduce complexity and confusion into 
their designs, and therefore they wisely rejected it. Even to tho pre- 
sent day tho Hindus refuse to use the arch, though it has long 
been employed in their country by tho Mahometans. As they quaintly 
express it, “ An arch never sleeps,” and it is tnio that by its thrust 
and pressure it is always tending to tear a building to pieces; in 
spite of all counterpoises, whenever the smallest damage is done, it 
hastens tho ruin of a building, which, if more simply constructed, might a 
last for ages. 

Tho Romans were the first who introduced a more complicated 
stylo. They wanted larger and more complex buildings than had 
been before required, and they also employed brick to a great extent 
even in their temples and most monumental buildings. They obtained 
both space and variety by those means, with comparatively little trou- 
ble or expense ; but wo miss in aU their works that repose and har- 
mony which is the great charm tliat pervades tho buildings of their 
predecessors. 

Tho Gothic architects went oven beyond the Homans in this re- 
spect. Tlioy prided themselves on their constructive skill, and paraded 
it on all occasions, and often to an extent very destructive of true 
architectural design. Tho lower story of a French cathedral is gene- 
rally very satisfactory ; tho walls are thick and solid, and the but- 
tresses, when not choked up with chapels, just sufficient for shadow 
and relief ; but tho architects of that country were seized with a mania 
for clerestories of gigantic height, and which should appear internally 
mere walls of printed glass divided by mullions. This could only bo 
effected either by encumbering tho floor of tho church with piers of 
inconvenient thickness or by a system of buttressing outside. Tho 
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latter was the expedient adopted ; but notwithstanding the ingenuity 
with which it was carried out, and the elegance of many of the forms 
and ornaments used, it was singularly destructive of true architectural 
otfect. It not only produces confusion of outline and a total want of 
rei>08e, but it is eminently suggestive of weakness, and one cannot 
help feeling that if one of thes^ props were removed, the whole would 
tumble down like a house of cards. 

This was hardly ever the case in EngLand : the less ambitious 
dimensions employed in this country enabled the architects to dis- 
pense in a great measure with these adjuncts, and when flying but- 
tresses are used, they look more as if em]>loyed to suggest the idea of 
perfect security than as ncccssjiry to stability. 0 ^ving to this cause the 
French never were able to construct a satisfactory vault in consequence 
of the weakness of their supports ; they were forced to stilt, twist, 
and dome their vaults to a most iinjdeasing extent, and to attend to 
constructive instead of artistic necessities. With the English archi- 
tects this never was the case ; they always were able to design their 
vaults in such forais as they thought would be most beautiful artistic- 
ally, and, owing to the greater solidity of their supports, to caiTy them 
out as designed.' 

It was left for the Germans to carry this system to its acme of 
absurdity. Half the merit of the old Hound arched Gothic cathedrals 
on the llhine consists in their solidity and the re2)Oso they disj)lay in 
every part. Their walls and other essential constnictions are always in 
themselves sufficient to snppoi-t the roofs and vaults, and no construc- 
tive contrivance is seen anywhere ; but when the Germans adopted tlie 
pointed stylo, their builders — they cannot bo called architects — seemed 
to think that the whole art consisted in supporting the widest i)OBsiblo 
vaults on the thinnest possible pillars, and in constnicting the tallest 
windows with tlie most attenuated inullions. The consequence is, 
that though their constructive skill still excites the wonder of the 
mason or engineer, the artist or the architect turns from the cold 
vaults and lean piers of their later cathedrals with a i)ainful feeling of 
unsatisfied expectation, and wonders how such dimensions and sucli 
details should produce so uttci'ly unsatisfactory a result. 

So many circumstances require to bo taken into consideration that 
it is impossible to prescribe any general rules in such a subject as 
this, but the following bible will oxjdain to a certain extent the 
ratio of the area to the points of support in sixteen of the pnncii)al 
buildings of the world.* As far as it goes, it tends to prove that the 
satisfactory architectural cftcct of a building is nearly in the inverse 
ratio to the mechanical cleveniess displayed in its constiuction. 


* It may be suggested that the glory of a 
French clerestory filled with stained glass 
made up for all these defects, and it may be 
true that it did so ; but in that case the archi- 
tecture wiis wicrificed to the sister art of 
{tainting, and is nut the loss Ivul in itself 


because it enabled that art to display its 
charms witli so much hrillinncy. 

* The numbers in the table must be taken 
only as a]iproxiniativc, except the lust four, 
which are horrowetl from (iwilfs ‘ Fiihlic 
Buildings of London.* 
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Area. 

Solids. 

Katlu 

in Decimals. 

Nearest 

Vulgar Fractions. 

llypoBtyle Ilnll, Karnac . 

Feet. 

94,437 

FeeL 

46,538 

•496 

One-half. 

Spires Cathedral . 


56,737 

12,076 

•216 

One-fiftli. 

Bourges Cathedral 


61,590 

11^091 

•181 

One-sixth. 

Parthenon, Athens 


23,140 

4,430 

•148 

Oue-.seventh. 

Chartres Cathedral 


68,261 

8,886 

•130 

One-eighth. 

Salisbury Cuthednd 


55,853 

7,012 

•125 

One-eighth. 

Paris, Koti’o Dame 


64,108 

7,852 

• 122 

Onc-cighth. 

Cologne Cathedral . 


81,464 

9,554 

•117 

One-ninth. 

Milan (’athedral 


108,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-tenth. 

York Cathedral 


72,860 

1 7,376 

•101 

One-teiitli. 

St. Ouen, Houeu 


47,107 

4,637 

•097 

One-tenth. 

Temple of Peaf:(3 


68,000 

6,928 

• 101 

One-tenth. 

St. Peter’s, Rome . 


227,0t)0 

59,308 

•261 

One-lhurth. 

Sta. Maria, l'Toi*encc 


84,802 

17,056 

•201 

One-fifth. 

St. Paul’s, London 


84,311 

14,311 

a7i 

One-sixth. 

Ste. Ceiievifeve, Paris 


60,287 

9,269 

•154 

Oiic-sixth. 


At tho head of the list stands tho Mypostylo ITall, and next to it 
prac.tically is the Ujii’tlionon, which being the only wooden-roofed 
building in the list, its ratio of support in ])roportion to tho work ro- 
(piired is nearly as great as that of the temple at Karnac. Spires only 
wants better details to bo one of tho grandest edifices in Europe, and 
llourges, Paris, (.•harties, and Salisbury are among tho most satisliic- ^ 
tory Gothic cathedrals wo possess. St. Ouon, notwithstanding all its 
beauty of detail and design, fiils in this one point, and is certainly 
deficient in solidity. CV)lognc and Milan would both be very much 
improved by greater massiveness ; at York llio lightness of the supports 
is carried so far that it never can bo completed with tho vaulted roof 
originally designed for tho nave at least ; and tho Temple of Peace is 
so clever a piece of engineering, that it must always have been a failure 
as an architectural design. 

Tho last four buildings have quite sufficient strength for architec- 
tural effect, but tho value of this is lost from coTicealed construction, 
and because tho suppeu’ts are generally gi’ouped iTito a few great 
masses, the dimensions of which cannot be estimated by tlio eye. A 
Gothic architect would have divided those masses into twice or three 
times tho number of tho piers used in these churches, and by employing 
ornament designed to display and accentuate the construction, would 
have rendered tlieso buildings far more satisfactory than they are. 

In this respect the great art of the architect consists in obtaining 
the greatest possible amount of unencumbered space internally, con- 
sistent in the first place with the requisite amount of permanent me- 
chanical stability, and next with such an appearance of superfluity of 
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strength as shall satisfy the mind that the building is calculated to 
last for ages. 


VI.— FoiiMS. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down any general rules as to the 
forma best adapted to archite^tuml purposes, as the value of a fonn 
in architccturo depends wholly on the position in which it is placed, 
and the use to which it is applied; and there is in consequence no 
prescribed form, however ugly it may aj)pear at present, that may not 
one day be found to be the very best for a given purj)Ose, and in like 
manner none of those most admired which may not become absolutely 
offensive when used in a manner for which it is unsuited. In itself 
no simple fonn seems to have any inherent value of its own, and 
it is only by their combination one with another that Ihey become 
effective. If, for instance, avo tiike a series of twenty or thirty figures, 
placing a cube at one end as the most solid of angular, and a sphere 
at the other as the most perfect of round shapes, it Avould be easy tf> 
cut off the angles of the cube in sucetjssivo gradfitions till it became a 
l)olygon of so many sides as to bo nearly curvilinear. On the other 
hand by modifying the sphere through all the gradations of conic 
sections, it miglit meet the other series in the centre without tliere 
being any abnqit distinction between them, Such a series might be 
compared to the notes of a piano. Wo cannot say that any of the base 
or treble notes is in itself more beautiful than the others. It is only 
by a combination of several notes that harmony is produced, and gentle 
or brilliant melodies by their fading into one another, or by strongly 
marked contrasts. So it is with forms : the square and angular are 
expressive of strength and power ; curves of softness and elegance ; 
and beauty is produced by effective combiTiation of the right-lined with 
the curvil incar. ‘ It is ahvays thus in nature. Rocks and all the harder 
substances are rough and angular, and marked by strong contnists and 
deep lines. Even among trees the oak is njgged, and its brandies are 
at right angles to its st(?m, or to one another. The linos of the willow 
are rounded, and flowing. The forma (»f children and women arc round 
and full, and free from violent contrasts; those of men are abrupt, 
hard, and angular in proportion to the vigour and strength of their 
frame. 

In consequence of these jiropcrties, as a general rule the square 
parts ought always to be placed below, where strength is wanted, 
and the rounded above. If, for instance, a tower is to be built, the 
lower story should not only bo square, but should bo marked by 
buttresses or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, so as to 
convey even a greater appearance of strength. Above this, if the 
square form is still retained, it may be with more elegance and loss 


‘ Then* Are some admirable remarks on information, and more common-sense criticism 
this subject in Mr. E. L. (iarbett’s * Kudi- on the subject, than perhaps any other in our 
mentary Treatise on the Principles of Design iangiuige. 
in Architecture;’ a work that contains more 
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accentuation. The form may then change to an octagon, that to a 
polygon of sixteen sides, and then Ixi surmounted by a circular form of 
any sort. Tliese conditions arci not absolute, but the reverse anange- 
inont would be manifestly absurd. A tower with a circular base and a 
Sfpiaro upper story is wliat almost no art could render tolerable, while 
the other pleases by its innate fitness without any extraordinary effort 
of design. * 

On the other hand, round pillars are more pleasing as supports 
for a square architrave, not so much from any inherent fitness for 
the purpose as from the effect of contrast, and flat friezes preferable 
to curved ones of the late Itomaii styles from the same cause. The 
angular mouldings introduced among the circular shafts of a Gothic 
coupled pillar add imirionsoly to the brilliancy of effect. W'here 
everything is square and rugged, as in a Druidical trililhon, the effect 
may be sublime, but it cannot be elegant; where everything is 
rounded, as in the Choragic IMonumcnt of Lysicrates, the perfection of 
elegance may bo attainc<i, but never sublimity. Perfection, as usual, 
lies between these extremes. 


VI T. — ^PnorouTioN. 

The properties above enumerated may bo characterised as the 
mechanical jninciples of design. Size, stability, construction, material, 
and many such, are elements at the command of the engineer oi- imisoii 
as well as the arcliitect, and a building remarkable for those properties 
only cannot be said to rise above the lowest grade of architectural 
excellence, 'fhey are invaluable adjuncts in the hands of the true 
artist, but ought never to be the principal elements of design. i 

After these, the two most important resources at the command of 
the architect are ]iroportiou and ornament ; the former enabling him 
to construct oniamentally, the latter to ornament his construction ; 
both require knowledge and thought, and can only bo properly applied 
by one thoroughly imbued with the true principles of architectural 
design. 

As proportion, to bo good, must bo modified by every varying 
exigence of a design, it is of course impossible to lay down any general 
niles which shall hold good in all cases ; but a few of its principles 
are obvious enough, and can be defined so as to enable us to judge 
how far they have been successfully carried out in the various build- 
ings enumerated in the following pages. 

To take first the simplest form of the proposition, lot us suppose 
a room built, which shall bo an exact cube — of say 20 feet each way — 
such a proportion must bo bad and inartistic ; and besides, the height 
is too great for the other dimensions, apparently because it is impos- 
sible to get far enough away to embrace the whole wall at one view, 
or to see even the commencement of the roof without throwing the 
head back and looking upwards. If the height were exaggerated to 
30 or 40’ feet, the disproportion would bo so striking, that no art 

(/ 2 
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could render it agreeable. As a general rule, a room square in plan 
is never pleasing. It is always better that one side should be longer 
than the otlier, so as to give a little variety to the design. Once and 
a half the width hiis often been recommended, and with every increase 
of length an increase of height is not only allowable, but indispensable. 
Some such nile as the following seems to meet most cases : — “ The 
lieight of a room ought to bo equal to half its width, plus the square 
root of its length.” Thus a room 20 feet squarg ought to be between 
14 and 15 feet high; if its length be increased to 40 feet, ite height 
must be at least 16^; if 100, certainly not less than 20. If wo pro- 
ceed further, and make the height actually exceed the width, the effect 
is that of making it look narrow. As a general rule, and especially in 
all extreme cases, by adding to one dimension, wo take away in 
apjiearance from the others. Thus, if wo make a room 20 feet wide, 
and dO or 40 feet in height, we make it narrow ; if 40 wide and 20 
high, wo make a low room, lly increasing the length, we diminish 
the other two dimensions. 

This, however, is merely speaking of plain rooms with plain walls, 
and an architect may be forced to construct rooms of all sorts of 
unpleasing dimensions, but it is here that his art comes to his aid, 
and ho must be very little of an artist if ho cannot conceal, even when 
unable entirely to counteract, the defects of his dimensions. A room, 
for instance, that is a peifcct cube of 20 feet may bo made to look as 
low as one only 15 feet high, by using a strongly marked horizontal 
decoration, by breaking the wall into different heights, by maiking 
strongly the horizontal ju’oportions, and obliterating as far as possible 
all vertical lines. The reverse process will make a room only 10 feet 
higli look as lofty as one of 15. 

Even the same pajier (if of strongly markeil lines), if pasted on the 
walls of two rooms exactly similar in dimensions, but with the lines 
vertical in the one ciise, in the other horizontal, will alter the appa- 
rent dimensions of them by several feet. If a room is too high, 
it is easy to correct this by carrying a bold cornice to the height 
required, and stojiping there the vertical lines of the wall, and above 
this coving the roof, or using some device which shall mark a dis- 
tinction from the walls, and the defect may become a beauty. In like 
manner, if a room is too long for its other dimensions, this is easily 
remedied either by breaks in the walls where these can be obtained, 
or by screens of columns across its width, or by only breaking the 
hei^t of the roof. Anything which will divide the length into com- 
partments will effect this. The width, if in excess, is easily remedied 
by dividing it, as the Gothic architects did, into aisles. Thus a room 
50 feet wide and 30 high may easily bo restored to proportion by 
cutting off 10 or 12 feet on each side, and lowering the roofs of the side 
compartments, to say 20 feet. If great stability is not required, this 
can be done without encumbering the floor with many points of sup- 
port. The greater the number used the more easily the effect is 
obtained, but it can bo done almost without them. 

Externally it is easier to remedy defects of proportion than it is 
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internally. It is easy to increase the apparent height hy strongly 
marked vortical lines, or to bring it down by the employment of an 
horizontal decoration. Turning, for instance, to the diagram No. J.: 
if the two divisions c and D were on opposite sides of a street^ and 
not in immediate juxtaposition, it would bo difficult to make any 
one believe that c was not taller than n, and tliat the windows in 
the latter were not farther apart and more squat than those in the 
first division ; Jind the effect might easily be increased. 

If the length of a building is too gi*cat, this is easily remedied by 
projections, or by breaking up the length into divisions. Thus, a a 
is a long building, but b b is a s(piare one, or 
]iractically (owing to the perspective) less than 
a square in length, in any direction at right 
angles to the line of vision ; or, in other words, 
to a spectator at A the building would look as 
if shorter in the direction of B B tlian in that 
of A A, owing to the largeness and importance 
of the part nearest the eye. If 100 feet in 
length by 50 feet high is a pleasing dimension 
for a (jcrtain design, and it is required that the 
building should be 500 feet long, it is only 
necessary to break it into five parts, and throw 
throe ba(;k and two forward, or the coniraiy, and the proportion 
becomes as before. ^ 

The Egyptians hardly studied the science of proportion at all : 
jthey gained tlieir effects by simpler and more obvious means. The 
Srecks were masters in this -jis in everything else, but they used the 
resources of the art with extreme sobriety — externally at letist — 
drcfuling to disturb that simplicity wliich is so essential to sublimity 
in architecture. But intenially, where sublimity was not attainaT)le 
with the dimensions they employed, they divided the cells of their 
temples into three aisles, and tlie height into two, by jdacing two 
ranges of columns one above the other. By these means they wore 
enabled to use such a number of small parts as to increase the a])pa- 
ront size most considerably, and at the saine time to give greater 
apparent magnitude to the statue, which was the principal object foi’ 
which the temple was erected. 

The Romans do not seem to have troubled themselves with the 
science of proportion ; but during the middle ages we find, from first 
to last, the most earnest attention paid to it. Tlalf the beauty of the 
buildings of that ago is owing to the successful results to which llie 
architects earned their experiments. 

The first groat invention of the Gothic architects (though of Greek 
origin) was that of dividing the breadth of the building into three 
aisles, and making the central one higher and wider than those on 
each side. By this means height and length were obtained at the 
expense of width : this latter, however, is never a valuable property 
artistically, though it may be indispensable for the utilitarian exi- 
gences of the building. They next sought to increase still furtlior the 
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height of the central aisle by dividing its sides into three equal portions 
(as in woodcuts No. 490 and 507), which by contrast added very much 
to the olfect ; but the monotony of this arrangement was soon apparent : 

besides, it was perceived that tlio side aisles were so 
low as not to come into direct comparison with the cen- 
tral nave. I’o remedy this they gradually increased its 
dimensions, and at last bit on something very like the 
following proportions. They made the height of the 
side aisle half that of the central (the width being also 
in the same proportion) ; the remaining portions they 
divided into three, making the triforium one-third, the 
clerestory two-thirds of the whole. Thus the tlirco divi- 
sions arc in the proportion of 1, 2, and 3, each giving 
value to the other, and the whole adding very consider- 
ably to all the apparent dimensions of the interior. Tt 
would have been easy to have cjimed the system further, 
and by increasing the number of the pillars longitudi- 
nally, and the number of divisions vertically, to have 
added considerably to even this appeamnee of size ; but 
it would then have been at the expense of simplicliy 
and grandeur; and though the building might have 
looked larger, the Iwauty of the design would have been 
destroyed. 

One of tlio most striking exemplifications of the perfection of the 
Gothic architects in this department of their art is shown in their 
employment of towers and spires. As a general rule, placing a tall 
building in juxtaposition with a low one exaggerates the height of the 
one and the lowness of the other; and as it was by no means the 
object of the architects to sacrifice their churches for their towers, it 
rccpiired all their art to raise noble sj)ires without doing this. In 
the best designs they effected it by bold buttresses below, and the 
moment the tower got free of the building, by changing it to an octa- 
gon, and cutting it up by pinnacles, and lastly by changing its form 
into that of a spire, using generally snmller parts than are found in 
the church. 15y these devices they prevented the si)ire from com- 
peting in any way with the church. On the contrary, a spire or 
group of s]ures gave dignity and height to the whole design, without 
deducting from any of its dimensioim. 

The city of J’aris contains an instructive exemplification of these 
doctrines — ^the fai^jwle of the cathedral of Notre Dame (exclusive of 
the upper story of the tower) and the Arc do TEtoilo being two 
buildings of exactly the same dimensions ; yot any one who is not 
aware of this fiict woitld certainly estimate the dimensions of the 
cathedral as at least a third, if not a half, in excess of the other. 
It may bo said that the arcli gains in sublimity and grandeur what it 
loses in apparent dimensions by the simplicity of its parts. The 
faeade, though far from one of the best in Franco, is by no means 
detici(iiit in grandeur ; and had it been as free from the ti*ammtds of 
utilitarianism as the arch, might easily liavc boon made as simple and 
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AH grand, without losing itH apparent size. In the other case, by 
employing the principles which the Gothic architects elaborated with 
such pains, the apparent dimensions might have boon increased without 
detracting from its solidity, and the arch rendered one of the subliniest 
buildings in the world. 

St. rotor’s at Romo is an example of a total neglect of these 
principles. Its groat nave is divided into only four bays, and tluj 
proportions and oniameuts of these, borrowed generally from external 
architecture, arc so gigantic that no one can realize the true dimen- 
sions of the church but by the study of the plan ; and it is not too 
much to asscii., that had that cathedral been built in the Gothic style, 
iluririg the IJJth or 14tli century, with the same dimensions, it would 
appear as if from one-thijd to one-half larger, and would liave been 
the most sublime as well as the largest temple ever croctial. 

It would be easy to multiply examples to show to what perfection 
the science of pi opoi-tion was earned during the existence of a true 
style of arthitecture, and how satisfactory the result is, even upon 
those who are not aware of the cause ; and on the other hand, how 
miserable are the failni’os that result either from the ignorance or 
neglect of its rules. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to show that 
not only are the ap])arent propoi-tions of a building very much undei* 
the control of an architect inde])endent of its lineal dimensions, but 
also that lie has it in his power so to projaution every part as to give 
value to all those around it, and to produce that harmony which in 
architecture, as well as in music or in painling, is tho very essence ol’ 
a irue or satisfactory utterance. 

VIII .—Ornament. 

Architectural ornament is of two kinds, constrmtm and (kcmniice. 
Ry tho foiTucr is meant all those contrivances, such’as eapittils, brackets, 
vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to explain or give expression 
to the coiistriictioii ; by tho latter, such as mouldings, frets, foliage, 
&c., which give grace and life cither to the actual constnictive foiius, 
or to the constructive decoration. 

In mere building or engineering, tho construction being all in all, 
it is left to tell its own tale in its own prosaic nakedness ; but in true 
architecture the construction is always subordinate, and with an excess 
of strength it need not show itself unless it is expedient to do so ; but 
oven in an artistic point of view it always is expedient. Tlio vault, 
lor instance, of a Gothic cathedral might just as easily spring from a 
bracket or a corbel as from a shaft, and in early experiments this was 
often tried; but the effect was unsatisfactory, and a vaulting shaft was 
carried down to the capital of tho pillar, and afterwards to tho floor : 
"by this means tho oyo was satisfied, tho thin rcod-liko shafts being 
suflScient to explain that tho vault rested on tho solid ground, and 
an apparent propriety and stability were given to the whole. Those 
sliafts not being necessary constructively, the artist could make them 
of any form or size ho thought most proper, and consequently, instead 
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ofonohe generally used three Kmall shafts tied together at varioiiH 
intervals, and afterwards merely a group of the most gi*aceful mould, 
ing, so tliat they satisfied not only the exigencies of omamcnt.'il con- 
st ruction, but became a real and essential decorative feature of tin* 
building. 

In like manner it was good archihicture to use flying buttimses. 
even whore they were not essential to stability. They explained ex- 
ternally that the Imilding was vaulted, and that its thrusts win- 
abutted and stability secured. The mistake in their employment wus \ 
where tliey became so essential to security, that tlic (joiistnictivc luctis- 
siiies controlled the artistic propriety of the design, and the arcliit< < t 
was forced to employ cither a greater number, or buttiessi^s of greater 
strength than ho would liavc desired had ho been able to disi)ens« 
with them. 

The architecture (►f the Greeks was so simple, that they rctiuired 
few artiliees to explain their construction ; but in their triglyjdis, tlieir 
uiutulcs, tlic fonn of tluur cornices, and other devices, they took ])ain.s 
to ex]daiii, mit rudy that those })arts had originally bccui of wood, lair 
that the tomplo still retained its wocslen roof. Had they ever adojileil 
a vault, they would have tuiiployed with it a totally dillerent system of 
decoration. Having no constnictivo use whatever, these parts weir 
wholly under tluj control of the architects, and tliey conseipiently be- 
came the beautiful things \ve now so imudi admire. 

With their more complicated style the Itomans introduced many 
new modes of coiistrmdive decoration. They wme the fimt to em- 
ploy vaulting shafts. In all the great halls of their Jlaths, or of their 
vaulted Basilicas, they appli(‘d a ( Virinthiau pillar to the front of the pi(U’, 
wliich really supposed the vault. All these have now been removed, 
but without at all interfering with the stability of the vault ; they 
wcr <3 iiKUC decorative features to explain llui construction, Imt in- 
dispensable for that purpose. They also suggested most of the other 
doeorativo inventions of the inidille ages, but their aj*chitecturo never 
reached beyond tlio stago of transition, so that it wms left for the 
Gothic architects freely to elaborate this mode of architectural i?ffeet, 
which they carried to an extent never dreamt of before, but to which 
their buildings owe at least half the beauty they possess. 

The Slime system of course applies to dwelling-houses, and to the 
meanest objects »if architectural ai*t. The string-course that marks exter- 
nally the floor line of tlie different stories is as legitimate and indispens- 
ahlo an ornament as a vaulting shaft, and it would also be well that 
the windows should be grouped so as to indicate tlio size of the rooms, 
and at least a plain space left where a partition wall abuts, or better still 
a pilaster or buttress, or line of some sort, ought to mark externally 
that fi'aturo of internal constniction. 

The (50i*nico is as indispensable a termination of the wall as the 
capital is of a pillar; and besides, it not only suggesis an appropriate 
support for the roof, but also eaves to throw the rain off the wall. 
'I'he same is true with regard to pediments or caps over windows : they 
suggest a means of protecting an opening from the wot ; and jiorchcK 
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over cl(X)rways are equally obvious contrivances. Kvery thing, in short, 
which is actually constructive, or which suggests what was or may Ikj 
a coustnictive expedient, is a legitimate object of decoration, and 
iiffurtls the architect unlimited scope for the display of taste and skill, 
without going out of his way to seek it. 

The difficulty in applying oniamentS boiTOWcd from other styles 
is, that although they all suggest constniction, it is not the construc- 
tion of the building to which they are applied. •I'o use Pugin’s clover 
antithesis, “they are constinieted ornament, not oniamentc‘d con- 
stiuction,” and as sueh can never stitisfy the mind. However 
hciiutifiil in themselves, they are out of jdaco, there is no real or 
u|»]»arerit use for their being tlicrc ; and in an art so essentially founded 
oil utilitarian prineijdi a and common sense as architecture is, any 
offence against construct ivo jinqiriirty is utterly intolerable. 

The other class of decorative ornaments are forms invented for the 
pnqiose, either mere litliii; forms, or copied from the vegi^tahle king- 
doiji, and ajiplied so as to give elegance or hrilliaiusy to the constructive 
decoration just described. 

'i’he first and most obvious of these are merii mouldings, known to 
architects as Scotias, Cavettos, Ogees, Toniscs, Rolls, i(:c. — curvi'S 
which, used in various proportions either horizontally or vertiiailly, 
produee, when artistically comhiiicd, the most ]deasiug efieid,. 

In oonjunclioii with these, it is usual to employ a jmrely conventional 
class of oniainent, siuili as frets, scrolls, or those known lus the head and 
reel, or egg and dart mouldings ; or in (lotliii^ architecture the billet 
or dog-tooth, or all the tliousjiud and one forms that were inventiMl 
during tlie middlt^ iiges. 

Ill certain styles of ait, vegetable forms are employed even more 
freipnaiily than those, last dcseiilied. Among tlu^si;, ])erhfq»H the most ^ 
beautiful and perfect ever invented was that known as the honey- 
suckle oniameiit, which th(^ (in.'cks Ixirrowed from the Assyrians, hut 
made so ])eculiarly their own. It has all the conventional cliaracter of 
a purely lithio, with all the grace of a vifgetable fonn ; and as used 
with the Ionic order, is more nearly perfect than any other known. 

The Romans made a stop further towards a more direct imitation 
‘•f nature in their employ iiimit of the acanthus loaf. As apjilied to 
a ca[>ital, or where the constructive form of the bell beneath it is 
still distinctly seen, it is unobjectioiiahlc ; but when the leaf siijqiorts 
the volute at the angles of the ahacu.s, it is on tlie very verge of good 
taste. 

With their disregard of precedent, and untrammelled wildiioss of 
imagination, the Gothic architects tried every fonn of v(;getuhle orna- 
ment, from the purest conventionalism, where the, vegetable form can 
hardly ho recognised, to the most literal imitation of nature. 

By employing the fonner an architect can never sin against grxid 
taste, though ho may miss many beauties; with the latter class of 
ornament ho is always in danger of offence, and few have ever em- 
ployed it without falling into mistakes. In the first place, lieeuiise it 
is impossiblo to imitate imrfectly foliage and flowers in stone; and 
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Beconclly, because if ihc pliant fonns of plants are made to support., or 
do the work of, hard stone, the incongruity is immediately apparent, 
and the more perfect the imitation tlie greater the mistake. 

In the instance (woodcut No. IV.), 
any amount of literal imitation that the 
sculptor thought proper may be indulged 
in* because in it the stone constniction is 
so a])parent everywhere, that the vege- 
table form is the merest sui)plcment con- 
ceivable ; or in a hollow numlding round 
a <lonrway, a vine may be sculptui(Ml 
witli any degree of imitation that (?an lui 
iunployed; for as it has no more work 
ft) do than the object repj'escnted would 
have in the same situation, it is a mere 
adjunct, a statue of a plant placed in a 
niche, as we might use the statue of a 
man: but if in the woodcut (No. V.) 
imitations of real heaves were used to 
sHp]>ort the upper moulding, the cliect 
would not he so satisfactory ; ind(^ed it is 
((uostiunable if in botix these last cxani- 
])lcs a little more conventionality would 
not bo desirable. 

In too many, instances, oven in tlio 
bestdotbic architecture, the constiiiotioii 
is so overlaid by imitative vogehiblo forms as to bo concealed, and the 
work is apparently done by loaves or twigs, but in the earliest and 

purest stylo this is alm(>st lu^vcr the 
case. As a geiieial rule it may he 
asserted that the best lithic orna- 
ments are those which apj)roach near- 
est to the grace and pliancy of plants, 
and that the best v(*getablo fonns arc 
those which most lesomblo the regu- 
larity and s^unnietry of thoso which 
are purely conventional. 

Although tho Greeks in ono or two instances employed human 
figures to support entablatures or beams, the good taste of sucli an 
annngemont is more than <piostionablo. They bonowed it, witli 
the Ionic order, from tho Assyrians, with, whom the employment of 
caryatides and animal forms was the nilc, not the lixct^ption, in contra- 
distinction from the Egyptians, who never adojited this practice.* 
Even the Romans avoided this mistake, and tho Gothic architects also 
as a general rule koi)t quite clear of it. Wlienever they did employ 
ornamented figures for architectural purposes, they were either mon- 

‘ 'I'he Isi^-headolTyplionian capitals cannot are atlixes, and never apjiear to la; d*>in{; tin 
lx* i|iiuted as an exception to tiiis rule ; they work of the pillar. 
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stera, as in gargoyles, or griffons ; or somotimos in a spirit of caricature 
tlioy used dwarfs or deformities of various sorts ; but their sculpture, 
properly so called, was always provided with a niche or pedestal, 
where it might have been placed after the building wjis complete, or 
from which it might bo removed without inteifering with the archi- 
tiictnre. 

No ornament is so essential or so important to tnio architecture as 
sculpture, whether emi)loyed as single figures, or as bas-reliefs, or (»n 
fiiezos ; but wherever it is introduced, it ought h) bo in nic'hes or 
paiiiyls, or places where pains luivo been taken expressly to provide 
tliat llie construction sliall not intcriere with them, and never where 
they seem b) have anytliingto do either directly or indirectly with the 
const ruction. 

IX.- (\)Loini. 

Oolour is one of the most invaluable elements placed at the 
command of the arcdiitcct to enable him to give grace or finish to 
bis designs. From its nature it is of course only an accessory, or mere 
oniament ; but there is nothing that enables him to express bis 
meaning so cheaply and easily, and at the same time with such brilliancy 
ami effect. For an intt'rior it is absolutely indispensable ; and no 
apartment can be said to be comiilctc till it 1ms received its finishing 
touolies from thti hand of the painter. Whether exteriors ought or 
ought not to be similarly treated admits of more doubt. 

Internally the architect has complete command of the situation ; 
he can suit his design to his (m)Iouj*s, or his (jolours to his design. 
Walls, roof, floor, fujiiiturc, are all at his command, and ho can shut 
out any discordant element that w^ould interfe^ro with the desired 
cffecjt. 

Fxtonially this is seldom if ever the case, A fayade that looks 
hrilliant and well in noonday sun may 1)0 utterly out of hamiony with 
a cold gray sky, or with the warm glow of a setting sun full upon it ; 
and unless all other buildings and objects arc toned into hannony 
with it, the effect can seldom he harmonious. 

Thero can now bo roasoiiablo d()iil)t that the Greeks painted 
tlu'ir temples both intenially and externally, hut as a general nile 
they always placed them on heights where they could only be seen 
relieved against the sky ; and they could depend on an atmosphere of 
uniform, unvarying brightness. Had their tem]des been placed in 
groves or valleys, they would probably have given up the att«‘mpt, 
and certainly never woidd have ventured upon it in such a climate 
5is ours. 

Kxcept in such countries as Eg>'pt and Greece, it must ahvays be a 
mistake to apply colour by merely painting the siirfiico of the Imilding 
externally; but there are other modes of effecting this which arc 
perfectly legitimate. Coloured oniaments may be inlaid in the stone 
of the wall without interfering with th(} oonstnictioii, and so placed bo 
far more .effective and brilliant than the same ornaments would bo if 
(iarvod in relief. Again, string-courses and mouldings of various 
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coloured stouos or marbles might bo employed with far better effect 
than can bo obtained by depth of cutting and Injldness of projection. 
Such a mode of decoration can only be partial ; if the whole building 
is to be coloured, it must bo done constructively, or the effect will 
never bo satisfactory. 

In tho middle ages the Italians carried this mode of decoration to a 
considerable extent; but in almost idl instances it is so evidently 
a veneer overlying the construction that it fails to please; and a 
decoration which internally, where construction is of less importance, 
would excite general admiration, is without meaning on tho outside 
of tho same wall. 

At the same time it is easy to conceive how polychromy might be 
carried out successfully, if, for instance, a building wore erected, the 
pillars of which were of rod granite or poi-phyry, the cornices or string- 
courses of dark coloured marbles, and tho plain suiiaccs of lighttjr kinds, 
or ev<}n of stone. A design so caniod out would bo infinitely more', 
effective than a similar one executed in materials of only one colour, 
and depending for relief only on varying shadows of daylight. There 
is in fact just the same difficulty in lighting monochromatic buildings 
iis there is with sculpture. A coloured painting, on the other hand, 
rcipiires merely sufficient light, and with that expresses its fonu and 
moaning far more clearly and easily than when only oms colour is 
employed. Tho task, liow'over, is difficult ; so much so, indeed, that 
there is hardly one single instance known of a completes polychromatic 
(l(?sign being succe^ssfully carried out anywhere, though often attempted. 
Tlie other mode of merely inlaying the ornaments in colour instead of 
relieving them by carving as seldom fails. 

Notwithstiinding this an architect ought never to neglect to select 
the colour of his materials Avith reference to the situation in which his 
building is to stand. A red brick building may look remarkably well 
if nestling among green trees, while tlie same building would be 
hideous if situated on a siindy jdain and relieved only by the waim 
glow of a sotting sun. A building of white st one or white brick is as 
inappropriate among tho trees, and may look bright and cbeciful in the 
other situation. 

In towns colours might bo used of very great brilliancy, and if 
done eoustiiictivcly, there could bo no greater improvement to our 
arcliitccturo ; Imt to do so is so difficult that it may be questioned 
whether it will bo ever successfully accomplished. 

Witli regard to interiors there can bo no doubt. All architects in 
all countries of the world resorted to this expedient to haniionise and 
to give brilliancy to their compositions, and depended on it for their 
most important effects. 

Tho Gothic architects canied this a step further by the introduction 
of iMiintcd glass, which was a mode of etdouring more brilliant than 
had been over before attempted. They went beyond all previous efforts, 
inasmuch as they coloured not only the objects themselves, but also tho 
light in which they were seen. So enamoured were they of its beauties, 
that they sacrificed much of the constnictivo propriety of their build* 
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in^s to admit of its display, and paid moi'o aticntion to it than to any 
other part of their designs. I'erhaps they carried this predilection a 
little l)oyond the limits of good taste ; hnt colour is in itself so exquisite 
a thing, and so admirable a vcliiclo for the expression of architectural 
as well as of ffisthotic beauty, that it is difficult to find fault even with 
the abuse of what is in its essence so li^itimate and so beautiful. 

X. — UXIFORMITV. 

(Considerable confusion has been introduced into the reasoning on 
the subject of architectural unifonnity from the assumption that the two 
girat schools of art, the classical and the medimval, adopted contrary 
conclusions regarding it, formality being su])postMl to be the eharaeter- 
isti(! of the foinier, irregularity of the latter. The ( irt?eks, of course, 
wlnm Imilding a hmqilo or monument, which was only one room or 
oiK) object, made it exactly symmetrical in all its parts, but so did the 
(h»thic architects when Imilding a church or chajad or hall, or jiiiy 
single object : in niiiety-nino instances out of a liuudred, a line diawn 
down the centre divides it into rtvo o(|ual and symmetrical halves ; and 
when ail excopti(m to this occurs, there is some obvious motive for it. 

Ihit where several buildings of different classes were to be grouped, 
or even two temples pla(?ed near 01115 another, the Creeks took the 
iitiiKJst care to jireveiit their appearing ]>art8 of one design or one 
whole ; and when, as in the iiishinct5 of the Krechtheium,* three temples 
are ]»laced togethm*, no Cothie arehitect ever look such jiains to secure 
tor each its s(>parate individuality as the Crcciaii architoid did. What, 
has given rise to the error is, tliat all the smaller olijccts of Crccian 
art. have perished, leaving us only the great moiiuincnts without their 
adjuncts. 

If we can conceive the task assigned to a Crccian architect of erect- 
ing a building like one of our collegiate institutions, bo would without 
doubt have distinguished the cbajxjl from the refectory, and that from 
the library, and ho would have made them of a totally different design 
from the ju incipaVs lodge, or the chamlx?rs of the fellows and studetits ; 
but it is more tlian probable that, while carefully distinguishing every 
l»art from the other, he would have aiTanged them with some regard to 
symmetry, placing the chapel in the centre, the library and refectory 
as pendants to one another, though dissimilar, and the residences so as 
to connect and fill up the whole dtisign. The timth seems to be that 
no great amount of dignity can l)e obtained without a cortiiin degree of 
rt?gularity ; and there can \yG little doubt that artistically it is betb^r 
that mere utilitarian convenience should give way to the oxigences of 
architectural design than that the latter should bo constrained to yield 
to the mere prosaic requirements of the building. The chance medley 
manner in which many such buildings were grouped togcthf;r in the 
middle ages tolls the story as clearly, and may bo productive of great 
picturosqueucss of effect, but not of the same nobility as might be 


* See woodcuts 22H, 234, and 235. 
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obtained by more regularity, and the highest class of design will nevt*v 
1)0 rea(!hed by these moans. 

It is not difficult to discover, at least to a certain extent, the cause 
of this, as no number of sei)arato units will suffice to make one whole. 
A number of pebbles will not make a great stone, nor a number of rose- 
bushes an oak ; nor will any number of dwarfs make up a giant. To 
obtain a great whole there must bo unity, to which all the parts must 
contribute, or they will remain sepanito paHiclos. I’ho cfl’cct of unity 
is materially heightened when to it is added unifonnity; the mind 
then instantly and easily grasps the whole, and knows it to be one, 
perceiving the ruling idea that govenicd and moulded the whole 
together. It seems only to be by the introduction of uniformity that 
sufficient simplicity for greatness can be obtaiiuMl, and the evidence of 
design made so manifest that the mind is satisfied that the building is 
no mere accumulation of separate objects, but the production of a 
master mind. 

In a palace irregularity seems un]iardonablo. The architect has 
there practically unlimited command of funds and of liis ari angcmcnts, 
and he can easily design his suites of rooms so as to produce any 
amonnt of nniforaiity ho may rwiuiro : the different heights of the 
different stories and the amount of ornament on them, with tlu< 
employment of wings for offices, is sufficient to mark the various 
purposes of the various parts ; but where the system is carried so far iu 
great public buildings, that great halls, libraries, committee-rooms, and 
subordinate residences are all squeezed into one ])eiicctly unifonn 
design, the building los(!S all meaning, and fails from the opposite 
error. 

The nilo scorns to be that every building <)r (iveiy part of one 
ought most distiiKJtly and clearly to ex]U’e.ss not only its eonstruo- 
tive cxigeiKics, but also the uses for wliieh it is destined ; on the 
other hand, that inero use ought, in all instances where architectural 
effect is aimed at, to give way to artistic iiicpiirements ; and an 
arcliitect is consequently justified, in so far as his means will admit, 
in produoing that amount of luiiformity and regularity which seems 
indispensable for anything like grandeur of effect. In vilhis and 
small buildings all we look for is pictiiresqnciioss and meaning com- 
bined with elegance ; but in larger and more monumental erections 
wo expect something more ; and this can hardly be obtained without 
the introduction of some new clement which shall tell, in the first 
place, that artistic cxcollence wjis the ruling idea of the design, and in 
the next place give it that perfect l)alance and symmetry which seems 
to bo as inherent a (luality of the works of nature as of true art.. 

XI. — Imitation of Natuhe. 

The subject of the imitation of Nature is one intimately connected 
with those mooted in the preceding paragraphs, and regarding which 
considerable misunderstanding seems to prevail. It is generally as- 
sumed that in architecture we ought to copy natural objects as we see 
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thorn, whereas the tnitli seems to be that we ought always to copy the 
procjcsses, never the forms of Nature. The en-or apparently bis arisen 
IVoiu confounding together the imitative arts of jKiinting and smilpturo 
with the constructive art of architecture. Tlie former have no other 
mode of expression than by copying, more or Jess literally, the foi ins 
of Nature ; the latter, as ex])lained Jibove, depe nds wholly on a difterciit 
class of elements for its effect; but iit ftie same timo no architect can 
cither study too intently, or copy too closidy, tlm methods and ])ro- 
<?cssos hy which Nature a(;complishes her ends ; and the mt>st policed 
building will bo that in which those have been most closely and 
1 i t oral 1 y followed . 

To take one pn)minent instance: — So far as we ean jndg(5, the 
linniiin body is the most ]K‘rfoct of Nature’s works; in it the ground- 
work or skiiletoii is never seen, and though it ean hardly In^ said to be 
anywhere coiua'aled, it is only dis]dayed at the joints or more pronii- 
lamt ])()iutH of sujjport, wlu're tlu? action of the frame would be other- 
wises unintelligible. The mnsclcfi arc disposed not only wdnsro tlH‘y 

arc most useful, but so as to form gionps gracefully rounded in ont- 

lino. Th(^ softm^ss and elegance of these are further aided by the 

ileposition of adipose matter, and the whole is covered with a skin 

which by its beantifnl teatunj conceals the more utilitarian construc- 
tion of the intcnial ])arts. In the trunk of the body the viscera are 
disposed wholly without Kymmclry or nderenco to beauty of any sort 
tli(^ heart on one side, the liver cm the other, and the otluir ])arts 
exactly in thoscj })ositions and in those fonns hy which they may most 
directly and easily perfonn the essential fnnetions for which tluiV were 
designed. Ihit tin? wholcj is coma^aled in a perfectly symiiudrical sh(?a1h 
of tlui most excpiisitcly beautiful outline. It may he safely fisscrtcd 
that a building is beautiful and pcifcud exactly in the ratio in which 
the same amount of crmcealmcnt and the same annnint of disjday of 
construction is ])resened, where the same symmetry is shown as 
lx‘tweeii the right and left sides of the human body - the same dilfer- 
euee as between the legs and arms, where the parts are applied to 
ditfcrcnl purposes, to adorn whlnmt inteihjring with what is useful, 
and where the same amount of oniament is added. In short there is no 
principle involved in the stnicturo of man which may not bo taken as 
the most absolute standard of cxcclh?nce in architecture. TTic same is 
true of all other objects of Nature. Tf wc? could find Nature making 
trees like stones, or animals like trees, or birds like fishers, or fishes 
like mammalia, or using any pails taken from one kingdom for puqioses 
belonging to another, it would then ho })eiiectly legitimate for ns to 
use man’s stature as the modulus for a J>oric, or woman’s as that cd’ an 
Ionic column — to build ciithcdrals like groves, and make windows like 
leaves, or to estimate their Iniauty by tbeir resemblance to siicli objects ; 
but all such comparisons proceed on an entire mistake of what imitation 
of Nature really means. 

It is the merest and most absolute negation of n?ason to apply to 
one puqiosc things that were designed for another, or to imitate them 
when they have no apjiropriateness ; but it is our highest privilege to 
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imdoTHtand the processes of Nature. To apply these to our own wants 
and purposes is the highest stretch of human intellect and the per- 
fection of human wisdom. 

So instinctively, but so literally, has this correct process of imi- 
tating Nature been followed in all true styles of architecture, that wo 
can always reason regarding them as wo do with regard to natural 
objects. Thus, if an architect* finds in any quarter of the globe a 
Doric or Corinthijin capital with a few traces of a foundation, he at 
once can toll the age of the temple or building to which it belonged. 
JIo knows who the people were who erected it, to what purpose it wjim 
dedicated, and proceeds at once to restore its poi-ticos, and without 
much uncertainty can reproduce the whole fabric. Or if ho finds a 
few Gothic bases in situ, with a few mouldings or fnista of columns, 
by the same process lie tracjcs the ago, the size, the juirposcs of the 
building before him. A (.\ivier or an Owen can restore the form and 
predicate the habits of an extinct animal from a few fragments of bone, 
or oven fi*om a print of a foot. In the same manner an architect may, 
from a few fragments of a building, if of a true style of architecture, 
restore the whole of its pristine forms, and with almost the same 
amount of certainty. This aris<;s wholly because the aichitects of 
thos(^ days had correct ideas of the tiiie meaning of the expression and 
imitation (.>f Nature. They added notliing to tlieir buildings which was 
not essential ; there was no detail which had not its use, mid no orna- 
ment whi(di >vas not an elaboration or heigh hming of some essential 
part, and heiiee it is tliat a true building is as like to a work of Nature 
as any production of man’s hands can he to the eieations of his Maker. 

XII. — EriiNocJKAriiY. 

It is the circumstance mentioned in the last section of the perfectly 
truthful imitatiiui of Nature in all true styles of art that gives such a 
ehiiriu to the study, and raises the elabonititm of these principles to the 
dignity of a seicnce. It leads also to one further eonclnsioii : w hen men 
expressed their knowledge so tnithfully, tliey expressed also their 
feelings, and with their feelings their nationality. It is thus that, 
looking on an ancient building, wo can not only tell in what state of 
eivilization its builders lived, or how far they were advanced in the 
arts, but w'o can almost certainly say also to what race they belonged, 
and what their affinities were with the other races or tribes of mankind. 
So far as my knowledge extends, 1 do not know a single exception to 
this nile ; and, as far as 1 can judge, 1 believe that architecture is in all 
instances as correct a test of race as language, and one far more easily 
applied and understood. Languages alter ftnd become mixed, and when 
a change has once been established it is extremely difficult to follow it 
back to its origin, and unravel the elements wdiich compose it ; but a 
building once erected stands unchanged to testify to the time when it 
was built, and the feelings and motives of its builders remain stamped 
indelibly upon it as long as it lasts. 

Owing to the confusion of styles which has prevailod since the 
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lienaissanoc, this branch of the subject has boon little understood or 
followed out; but it is the characteristic which lends to the study of 
ancient architecture its highest vtilue, and which, when properly 
understood, will elevate what hjis been considered as a merely 
instructive pastime into the dignity of an imjmrtant science. 

Xlll. — Nkw Styi.k. 

There is still one other point of view from which it is necessary to 
look at this question of architectural design before any just (;on elusion 
ran he arrived at regsirding it. It is in fact necessary to ansAver two 
•inestions, nearly iis often asked as th(»se proposed at the beginning of 
this Introduction. “ (/an we ever tiguin have a new and original style 
' >1 architecture ?’* — “ Can any (»ne invent a new stylo ?” Reasoning from 
cx|)erieneo alone, it is easy to ansAver these questions. No individual 
has, so far as AVti knoAV, ever invented a iu^av stylo in any pail; of the 
world. 'No one can evtjii be named Avho during the prevalence of a 
inuj style of art materially advanced it>4 progress, or by his individual 
rxertion did mmsli to help it forAvard ; and avc may sjitely answer, that 
as this has mwer happened before, it is hardly probable that it will 
over occur now. 

If this one question must bo answered in the negative, the othoi* 
may jis (lerhiiidy bo ansAvered in the aflinnativc, inasmuch as no nation 
in any age or in any part of the globe has failed to invent for itself a 
true and appj*oj)riate style of areJiitccturo whonovtir it chose to set 
a) tout it in tluj right A\'ay, and there certaiidy (;an be no great difficulty 
in our doing noAV Avhat luis been so often done Ixjfore, if wo only set 
to work in a proper spirit, and are prepared to fulh»w the same process * 
which others have folloAved to obtain this result. 

What that proc(\ss is, may perhai»s be best explained by an ex- 
iiniple ; and as one of a building charaeb'r, though totally distinct, let 
us take ship-building. 

Let us take a scries of ships, beginning with those in which William 
the ('onquoror invaded our shores, or tlie fleet with which Kdward 111. 
crossed over to France. Next bike the vessels Avhich transportfxl 
lleiiry Vlll. to his mcctiug with Francis i., and then jxiss on to the 
time of the Spanish Armada, and the sea fights of Van ^IVouq) and 
i-kr Iluyter, and on to the times of William III., and then through the 
familiar cxam})1es till avc (•ome to such ships as the Wellington and 
Marlborough, now afloat. In all this long list of examples we have a 
graduid, steady, forward progress, without one cheek or break, fiich 
century is in advance of the one before it, and tlie result is as near 
perfection as wo can well cdhceivc. 

Ibit if we ask who effected these improvements, or who invented 
any part of the last-named wonderful fabrics, wo must scarcdi dee]) 
indeed into tlie annals of the navy to find out. Ibit no one has 
inquired,, and no one cares to know, for the simple reason that, like 
architecture in the middle ages, it is a true and living art, and the 
improvements were not effected by imliA’idiials, but by all classes. 
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owners, sailors, BhijiwrigUts, and men of science, all working together 
tlirougli (jonturics, each lending the aid of his expcrionco or his rea 
soniiig. 

If wo placo alongside of this series of ships a list of churches or 
(‘.athodmls, commencing with (yharlemagno and ending with Charles V., 
wo find the smne steady and iissured progress obtained by the same 
identical means. In this instance, princes, priests, masons, and inatlnv 
maticians, all worked steadily together for the whole period, strivinj; 
to obtain a well-defined result. 

In the ship the most suitable materials only are employed in every 
part, and neither below nor aloft is there one single timber nor spai 
nor one rope which is superfluous. Nor in the cathedral was ever any 
material used that was not believed to be the most suitalde f(.»r its ])iir 
pose ; nor one fonn of construction which did not seem the best t«» 
those who employed it; nor any detail added which did not se(‘in 
necessary for the purpose it was put there to express ; and the eonse- 
cpience is, that we can look on and contemplate both with fti(» same 
unmitigated satisfiction. 

The one point where this compansori seems to halt is, that shi]» 
building never became a purely fine art, which architocturo njally is. 
The diffcrcnco is only one of aim, which it wouhl ho as easy to a])])ly 
to tho one art as it has been to the other. Had architeetnro nevoi 
progressed beyond its one strictly legitimate object of house huilding. 
it never would have been more near a fine ai*t than merchant shi|»- 
building, and palaces would only have been magnified dwelling-places. 
Castles and mon-of-war advanced kflh one stage finlher towards a fine 
art. Size and power were impressed on both, and at this shige they stand 
precisely ecpial to one another. Hero Bhi])-lmilding halt(*d, and lias 
not progressed beyond, while architecture was invested with a liiglicr 
aim. In all ages men have sought to erect houses more dignified and 
stately than those mount for themselves. They attempted tlui erection 
of dwelling-places for their gods, or temples worthy of tho worshiji oi 
Supreme Doings ; and it wa.s only when this strictly useful ait thr(.>w 
aside all shadow of utilitarianism, and launched Inddly forth in scarcli 
of tho beautiful and the subliim?, that it became a truly fine art, and 
took tho elovated position which it now holds above all other usofnl 
arts. It w'onld have been easy to supply the same motive to ship- 
building. If wo could imagine any nation ever to construct ships of 
God, or to worship on tho bosom of the ocean, ships might easily he 
made such objects of beauty tliat the cathedral cf)uld hanlly compote 
with them. 

It is not, liowover, only in architecture or in ship-building that tliis 
process is essential, but tho progress of Vvory art and every science 
tliat is worthy of the name is owing to the same simple process of the 
aggregation of experiences; whether we look to metallurgy or me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning or coining, their perfection is owing to the 
same cause. So also the sciences — astronomy, chemistry", geology — 
are ail cultivated by the same means. When the art or science is 
now, groat men stand forth and make great strides ; but when once it 
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rcachos maturity, »ind becomoB the property t)f the nation, tho iiidiTiiliial 
is lost ill tho luaBH, and a thousand inferior bmins follow out Nteadily 
and surely tho path which fho one great iiitelloct pointed out, but 
which no singlo mind, howovor groat, could carry to its Icgiliinatt' 
loiiclusion. 

So far as any reason or experience yet known can bo applied to 
this subject, it seems clear that no art or science ever has been or can 
be. m)W advanced by going backwards, and copying earlier forms, or 
those aj)plical)lo to other times or other eircumstaiicos ; and that pro- 
gress towards perfection is only to bo oblaiiicd by tho united efforts of 
iiiiiny steadily pin-suing a well-defined object. ^Vlui^cve^ this is dono, 
siiecess seems to be inevitable, or at all events every age is j)eilVcfly 
satisfied with its own ]uodiictions. AVhere forward iirogi-ess is the law, 
it is certain that the next age will siir])ass tho j»resent; but the living 
cannot conceive anything more pertect, or they would aj)j)ly if., 
Mverythiiig in any true ait is ihoroiighly up to the highest standard of 
its [u*riod, and instead of the dissiilisfied uncertainty in which we are 
waiulering in all matters euneeniing arehitecturo, we should be exult- 
ing in our own jirodiictions, and proud in leaving to our posterity the 
[nogress wt» have made, feeling assured that wo have jiaved tho way 
I'nr them to advance to a still higher standard of pcjiiection. 

As soon as the publi(j are aware of tho importiince of this nile, and 
ef its applicability to areliitcoturc, a new style must bo the inovibiblc 
result; and if our ( ivilization is what we l>elievc it to be, that style 
will not only be jieriectly suited fo all our wants and desires, but also 
niuro btjautiful and more perfect than any tliat has ever existed before. 


XI V.-— Pkosi’Kots. 

If we turn from these speculations to ask what prosiiect there is of 
tho public api)rcciating correctly this view of tho matter, or setting 
tNOiicstly abijiit eari-yiiig it out, the answer can hardly be deemed 
satisfactory. 

'fhe clei-gy, not only in England but on tho continent of Euro|)o, 
iiave anived at tho (ioiiclusion that tlwj (lothic style is the one most 
^^uited for chureli-buildiiig jmrjioseH; and this has now becomo so 
cstahjished a ])uint that no deviation from Oothic models is tolerated. 
Any architect who would attemj)t originality in plan, or introduce 
a now detail or iin/iihliiig, is immediately set down as ignorant 
"this profession, and tho experiment is not repeated. Every year that 
We continue in this }>»itli, and that our knowledge of the style becomes 
gieahir, the heavier will our chains become, and anything like ori- 
ginality or progress in this important branch of architecture more 
absolutely impossible. 

The study of tho classical languages, to which so much iiuiMirtaiicc 
is attached in our public schools, and in our own and most foreign 
uuivorsities, tended at one time in another way to withdraw attention 
from the formation of a tnic style of architecture by fixing it exclusively 
on Greek and Homan models. Tho Henaissance in the 15th century 
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arose miieh more from tulmiratiou of classic litoratiiro than from any 
feeling for the remains of buildings which had been neglected for 
centuries, and wore far surpassed by those which succeeded tliciu. 
The same feelings periiotuated by early association are tlio great causo 
of the hold that classic art still has on the educated classes in Euro|Hi. 

In clubs and mixed societies the style usually adopted is tho 
Italian, out of which progress may come if common sense bo allowed 
to prevail ovtjr classical precedents, or tho contrary if the reactionary 
clement bo allowed to oVdain tho preference. 

llolow these there is another class of men who have but little sym- 
pathy with CJrocco or Home, and still less with mediaeval monkeiy or 
feudalism, hut who in their own strong sense seem inclined to take a 
more reasonable view of the matter, and those men are now erecting 
at Manchester and in other cities of the North a series of warehouses 
and other buildings designed wholly with refei’cnce to their uses, and 
oniamentod only in their constniction, and which consecpicntly are — 
as far as their utilitarian purposes will allow — as satisfactory as any- 
thing of former days. Eastward of Temple liar there are many ])nild- 
ings arising on the same system, and with a little more cxpeiienee 
they promise to ho as jjatislactory Jis those in tho North. 

In civil engineering, the lowest and most prosaic branch of arclii- 
tootural art, our progress has heen brilliant and rapid. Of this uu 
better example can ho given than the four great bridges erected over 
tho Thames. Tlioso of Westminster, Jllacjkfriars, Waterloo, and Jjondou 
were erected at nearly equal inlt^rvals during one century, and tlm 
steady progress which they exhibit is greater than that of almost any 
similar hmnch of art during any equal period of time. 

In this department onr j)rogre8B is so undeniable that we saw olil 
fjondou llridgc removed without i-ogret, though it was a work of 
tho same ago and of the same men who built, all our greatest and best 
cathedrals, and in its own line was quite as perfect and as beautiful 
as they. Hut it had outlived its agt?, and wo knew we could replace 
it by a hotter- -so its destniclion was inevitable ; and if we had made 
tho same progress in tho higher that w(‘ have in the lower branches of 
the building art, wo should see a (lothie. cathedral pulled down with 
tho sjirao indifference, content to know tliat we could easily replace it 
by one far nobler and more worthy of our age and intelligence. No 
architect during the middle ages ever hesitated to pull down any part 
of a cathedral that was old and going to decay, and to replace it with 
something in tlio style of tho day, however incongnious that might he ; 
and if wo were prt>grossing iis they were, we should have as little com- 
punction in following the same course. 

In tho confusion of ideiis and of styles which now prevails, it is 
satisfactory to be able to contemplate, in tho (.'rystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, at least one groat building carried out wholly in the principles 
of Gothic or of any tnio stylo of art. No material is used in it which 
is not the best for its purpo.se, no constructive expedient employed 
which was not absolutely essential, and it dc|)e]ids wholly for its effect 
on the arrangement of its parts and the display of its conbtruction. 8o 
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essentially is its principle the same which, as we have seen, animated 
( fotliie architecture, that wo hardly know even now how much of the 
(losif^ri holoiigs to Sir Josc])h l*axt4)n, how much to the contnictors, or 
liownmcli to the subordinate officers employed by the Coin])any. Hero, 
!is in a cathedral, every man was set to work in that dojiartment which 
il was supposed ho wtis best (pialilicd to suj)crintend. There wjis room 
for cv(»ry art and for every intellect, ancl clashing and interference were 
impossible. This, however, is only the se(!ond of tlie series. A third 
would probably as far surpass it as it is beyond the first; and if tluj 
series were carricil to a hundred, with more leisure and a higher aim, 
wo might perhaps ^cani to despise many things we now so servihdy 
c()])y, and might create a style suq>a.ssing anything that ever went 
hotbre. WtJ have certainly more wealth, more constructive skill, and 
more knowledge than our forefathers ; and living in the sjiine climate, 
and being of the same race, there seems no insui)eral)le difficulty in 
our doing at least as much if not more than they accomplished. 

Art, however, will not be regenerated by buildings so ephemeral as 
( ’rystal I'alaees, or so prosaic as Manchester warehouses, nor by anything 
s(j cssimtially utilitarian as the works of our engineers. The one hope 
is tliat, having commenced at the bottom, the true systom may extend 
u]iwardH, and come at last to he applied to our pahicos and churches, 
and the whole nation lend its aid to work out the great ]»rol)lein. 
Whenever its significance is rightly ap])reciatcd by the public, this 
result seems inevitable ; and with the means of dillusing knowledge 
wliieh w(i now possess, wc may ])erluips bo p(U’initled to fancy that the 
ilawn is at hand, and that after our long wanderings in the dark, day- 
light may again enligliten our path and gladden our hearts with the 
vision of brighter and better things in art than a false system lias 
hitherto enabled us to attain. 
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(Ml APT EE I. 

INTUODUOTOUY. 

'I’liK (‘ountrii's commonly (l(‘KcnlK‘d inulor tUo ^eiicnil name of India 
ronii in llicmsclvcs a ji^roup com]»lctcly Hetaclicd from the other kin^?- 
donis of the ancient Avorld, and differ entiredy from tJiem in all their 
most strikinj;’ jieculiarities. We may therefore i^onsider them sojui- 
rately from the rest, and as a suhjeet cumphde in itstdf. India was 
andouhtedly one of the earliest civilised conn tries on the face of the 
jiilohe. This IViet is iiroved by her sacred Avritin^s Avhich still remain 
to ns, the Vedas, whicli were arranged in their pr(*sent form at a very 
r‘arly period of the world’s history. We also jmssi'ss the laws of Menu, 
wliieh are belitjved to luive been compiled at about tlio same time as 
those of Lycurgus. These, together with such fragments of her history 
as can be extracted from the stningely falsifiiid chronology of the Indian 
historians, testity that the plains of this great country wtjre at a very 
early period covered with regular communities of civilised men. 
These actual records arc strongly confinned by the verj*^ fables and 
traditions of the West, which all peunt to India* as the land of wealth 
and loaniing — the El Dorado of tlio ancient world. It was to India 
that the mjiiiic heroes of ancient Greece, Hercules and Bacchus, bent 
their steps ; and, from the time of the scarcely less fabulous Seiniramis 
to that of Cynis, it Avas the desire to reach her long>covotcd treasures 
that called forth the mightiest efforts of the great (jentral monarchies 
of Asia. Darius and Alexander followed the siime path of ambition 
with better success, but oven they could never penetrate beyond her 
boimdaries, never saw her sacred streams, nor the fertile plains they 
watered. 

Persia and Parthia formed a barrier which prevented Borne from 
over attempting to seize by conquest the wealth which, reaching her 
by the more peaceful channels of commerce, formed the staple of that 
HU then unheard-of accumulation of luxury and riches which dazzled 
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the ancient world, and still oxcito the incredulity of the ])rc8ent age. 
It was the memory of that Indian contribution to Romo’s raagniliccnoc 
tliat formed the dream of tlio dark ages, and sent ( ^diimbns to seek hor 
fabled treasures in tlie distant west, and enabled Vasco dii Gama to 
bravo the terrors of tin? stoiiny Cape. 

lint while the eontem]>orary nations have left behind them archi- 
tectural monmiKuits, there are no siudi tracjcs remaining of the amuciit 
greatness of India. What we liavo ar(^ entirely the work of a Jater ago 
than that of whieli we arc now speaking. The existing r(unains of thcKt* 
latei* times arc on the whole very complete, and in good presej*vatioii. 
Notwithstanding this, the investigation of them is attemhal with nnali 
difficultv, arising from the indiHerence with which the Avliole suhje(-t 
is regardc'd. almost universally, 1)3'^ the Anglo-Saxon sojourners in the 
eoiiutry. In all the older Ilritish settlements »all architectu7*al remaiiiK 
have nearly disii]H)caj‘(Ml ; and very little has been done to olueidato 
those which remain. 

In an}' attempt to understand either the histoiy or the arts of India, 
tlu^ first and most important point to bear in mind is, that the mass of 
the population consists, and always has eonsistcid, in historical times 
at least, of two races of men dillering from one another as widel}' as 
an}' t.Wi) raetjs on the face of the globe. The first, or Tainul race, still 
inhabits the whole of the southern part of the peninsula, and exists as 
a substratum to the intruding races up to the foot of the Himalaya. 
This race, so far as we know, is alKuaginal. So im])cifoct is their 
literature, that we know mdhing of their earli(‘r history; and so little 
has it been studital, that we have not even now traec'd their affinities 
among the other races of mankind ; while, either kicausc they were 
not builders, or betniuse the climate or the unsettled state of society 
hsis been uiifavourabh» to the preservation of the monuments, wo have 
now nothing from which we vmx judge how early tliey were settled, or 
to what extent they were civiliMsl. 

’J’ho other race came into India from the West at a very remote 
C|)oeh. Its first settlement was at ’raneswar on the waterslual hetweeii 
the Indus and the Ganges. In proc(‘.ss of time they extended their 
settlements eastward. 1 Iastina|X)ora btM!ame their next capital, to l»o 
supplanted by Delhi f then Ayodia (Oudo), which in like manner was 
supei-sedod hy Canougo. Then Rajagriha on the hills near Gya bccaino 
a capital city, till alxuit thje«? centuries before dirist they ventured 
down to Falibothra, the modern l\atiia, on the banks of the Gang()s. 
Next came Gaur and Dacca ; Nnddya; and lastly (Mcntta, in which 
the wealth and power Jif that groat valley is now centered. 

Modem rcsearehi's have traced this intruding race to its origin ; the 
Foi-sians werc^ of the sjimo stock as they were ; so wore the races who 
8Up]danted the Folasgi in Greece ; so were the Romans ; so also were 
all those races of barbarians now designated as the Indo-Gcrmanic, or 
Ariaii tribes, who colonized Europe alwiit or before the (Christian era, 
and to whom we belong. None of the Arian races seem originally to 
have been builders ; at least they certainly were not temple-builders. 
This was owing to tho very' spirit of their religion. They would have 
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thoHf(ht it impious to roar with human hands a house fur the one (irroat 
S])irit of tlio uiiivorso, whoso luanifostations wcto iiothLiij]^ moaner than 
tlio sun and planets, and who.s(^ emhlcm on oartli was tiro, the purest 
iiiul most subtle of visible things. Accordingly tin? Persians built no 
trui]ilcs. Even when Darius had leand from more westem nations 
wane notions of architectural magnificitfice, the buildings which were 
raiscnl in Persia were palaces i-ather than tcTiiples. The (iivcian 
tciii|de8 were borrowed from Egypt; the Roman from Greece and 
Ktruria ; and our own from Rtune. The Ttuitonic tribes, when first 
kiuovn to the Romans, “ thought that to confine the gods within walls, 
or to re])rcsent them in the image of man, was unwortliA' i>f the great- 
in-ss of h(‘aveidy lM*ings.”* 

I’hi-oughout the N’edas there is no allusion to temples nor to images, 
nor indeed h) any publi<; fonii of woi-ship. Ever}’ man stood forth in 
the pi-esenco of his God, and without intercessors (alien'd up his prayers 
with the ]»reseril)CMl fonus, or gave utt4‘rance to those hymns of prais(‘ 
wliieh he thought were aece])table; but always feeling hiinst 'If to be 
in the immediate presmuio of the Deity, and af)poaling directly to II is 
inerev or supplicating llis favour. 

Among such a people it would of course bo in vaiji to look for any 
nmnunients of impcjrhince ;* and while tln‘se Arian races remained 
nnmixed with the other inhabitants of India, and retained tluur ]mro 
Vcilantic faith, they left, so far as wc now know, not one single monii- 
nnait to tell of their exisbmci^* 

In the st^venth eontury before the (Miristian ena, a prophed, Sakya 
Muni, was bom in India, the result of Avhose tt‘aching w'as the intro- 
iluetiun of the Ihiddhist religion into that eoinitry ; and consefpumt on 
this change was tlui elaboration of a style of ai*chit(‘(;ture, the nmst 
ancient as well as the most interesting of thost) whow monuments are 
lound scattered over the ])lains of India.. 

Although much Inis lately been done to clear u]) tlu' »>bscurity that 
has hitherto hung over the history of the inti*odu(d.ion of Ihiddhism 
into India, much still remains to be done l>efi)rc (he story of its founder 
<‘an Ihi said to lie phuuMl on a sjitisfictory basis. It is recordeil of him 
that he w^as one of the last lineal de.scendants of that long limj of kings 
vailed the Solar r;u!c, who for more than two thousand years had held 
supremo sway in the Valley of the Ganges, but who, at the time i)f the 
hii1h of Sakya Muni, had dwindled b(?fore the rising iiiiluonco of the 
buiuir races, from the imperial glories of the kingdom of Glide, hi the 
position of petty princes of a small and undistinguished state near the 
loot of the Himalaya. Here it was that Sakya was l)om in the year 
t'2lj B.C., and spent the earlier years of his life in the usual occujjatioiis 

* Tacit, (ierm, which can hast more than a very iiiiiited 

* Perhaps this absence of old remains cam number of years. .See hook i. rh. iv. 

Iw illustrated by a very analogous ca.s«*. In • A eiirious negative con olionition of this 
Ihirmah, a country of comparatively modem exists in the fact that neither Megasthenes 
^•ttlement, no buildings, with the exception nor any Creek writer ever alludes to any 
'^f temples, are allowed by law to be con- tein]tle or remarkable building as existing in 
structed of brick or stone. Consequently India, which could hardly have been the case 
there are only a few pagodas in that country had any existed. 
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and amiiHemonts of thow^ of his rank. At the ago of Bo, he — to the 

language of his followers — ^attained to Buddhahood, and spent liie 
remaining 45 years of liis life wandering through the various countries 
of India, promulgating tlioso doctrines whicli subsccpiently obtained 
sucli universal acci*])tancc in all the countries of Kasteni Asia. 

One or two j)oints in the doedrines of Ihiddhism will be necessary 
to be bomo in mind. The present Buddha — Sakya Muni, or Sinha 
Jis ho is g(Mierally called — is held to be only the fourth of the great 
Buddhas. 11 is three predecessors, Kakiisiinda, Konagannna, and Kasv- 
apa, are su])])Ose(l to have (‘xisted in extremely remote ages, 'i'heir 
history, as might lx; <;x])ccted, is a mere mass of labh^s and absurdities. 

"J'he Buddliists expect a fifth manifestation of the Deity in tlx* 
person «)f ^laitri Buddha, who is sup]H)S(;d to bo now going throiigli 
the innumerable transmigrations necessjiry to the attainment of Biid- 
dhaliood : these trausmigrations Ixdng an esstmtial part of the whcl'* 
systeisa. We shall tind, in s|Hiaking of Thibet, a envious (‘xtension 
of the belief. There the divine soul is Indd to puss imiinxliatrly 
from one Delai Jjama to his successor, so that they an; never without a 
living maiiifostalion of the lower chuss of Buddhas, which tliey beli(?vo 
their great Lanr.us to be. 

It is still a disunited point among the learned wheth(;r 8akya Muni 
Wfis the original inventor of this r(;ligion, or ev4‘n its first introduour 
into linlia. TheJ’o are many and strong n'jusons for supposing that hv 
cannot even {us|un; to tliis last distinctiun, for th(;re ai*o certainly many 
traces of the (;xisteiux; of at leiust a similar faith, in that country, before 
his time ; though ho no doubt gave it that mode of worshi[), and fixed 
upon it those peculiar doctrines, which afterwards <lisfinguish(;d it from 
the otlier religions of the land. Traces exist of very similar institu- 
tions, long bt'foro the time of Buddha, in Ethiopia, and as far west as 
(.;yrcne. In Syria we have something vi‘ry similar to it in the tenets 
of the sect of the Esseiu>s ; and at Babylon it is nearly certain that a 
religion closely allied to it was long the faith of a largo section of the 
people. I’ythagoras, tin; contemporary of Sakya Muni, introduced 
doetriues of the same cl.iss at (h^tona, in Italy ; and in Persia tin; sort 
of the 31agi ad4)pted ritt's aiul practhjcs so similar, that it is not easy 
always ia detect the distinction lM?twoon them. 

Immediately after the death of Sakya Muni, the lii*st great eonvoca- 
tiou or council of his followers and disciples was hold at Itajagriha in 
Behar, and a second about a century afterwards at Yaisala on the 
G uncluck, opposite Patna; and though, if we may Iwlieve the tradi- 
tions, these assemblies wen; most numerously atteuded by thousands of 
priests fixim all parts of the country, wc; have still no proof of the 
religion having been generally adopted at that time by either the 
people or their nilei-s. 

Wo know that Chandnigupta, so familiar to us as the Sandracottus of 
Alexander’s historians, still adhered, with all his court, to the old 
Brahminical faith; so did his son Bimbasaro. His grandson Asoka, 
however, after reaching the imperial throne by the murder of his 
hundred brothers, forsook the faith in which he had lx;en brought up, 
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and adopted that of Biiddlia. He then, witli tl»e zeal of a ii(*w convert, 
used the influence ho possi^ased as the most i)oweiiiil monarch of India 
ill tin we Jigcs, to establish it as the state relij^pon of the country. He 
atb'rwanls extended it to Ceylon on the south, and Aii»hanistan on the 
north; though, as hinted aliovc, there is reason for suspeeting that 
soiuctliing similar to it existed Isdbrc his time in the last-named 
ctuiiitry, one of the original seats of thc»Arian race. 

It was in the seventeenth j'ear of tlu^ reign of this king that the 
third convocation was held in the (;ity of I’alihothra, the modern 
l‘atna, almost exactly dOO years after the death of the founder of this 
religion, whcrcj the doetrines and foiitiulas of the faith seem finally to 
lia\b been settled. It is of more im)>oj*tanee to oiir presemt purpose, 
that with this king (2o0 n.c.) the arehitecdural history of Imlia cum- 
jnciicjcs; not one building nor one scjulpturcd stone having yet beem 
tbiiiid in the length and breadth of the land which can l»e jiroved to 
date before his at^cossioii. From his time, howen'er, the sc'viesof inoiiu- 
nicTits, some monolithie, some im;k-cut, and olheis built, is tolerably 
eeiiiplete during the tcui or twelve centuries in which Thiddhism cion- 
timied to he a prevalcuit religion in the country of its birth. 

After this we lose the thread of our arehiteetural iiaiTative in India 
I ’roper, but it is eon tinned in (’eylon, JIurmali, Java, Tliibet, and 
China, to tlio prcweiit day; and we proposes to follow it through all thcj 
mutations it luis undergone in thescj ditferent lands, before considering 
the other styles that arose and still exist in India. Kaeh of them will 
oi.cii])y a nieho to itself bi the following ordt^r. 

After the Ibiddhist styles, as abovci eiinmeratod, will c^ome 

1. The Jaina a corruption of the pure Ibiddhist by admixture 
witli thej Hindii style. 

2. The ^mthci'n Itimlu, a stylo of architcjoture of the I aniiil racu^s of 
the .South. 

d. Knrthera Iliiulu, a cognate style;, ueeiirring in the Valhw of the; 

< ranges and its trilmtaries. 

4. The mfnkrn I/indu^ or that form Avhicli Indian aridiiteetiue took 
•dter being modified by the iiiflucuec of the Mahometan styles, 

5. The Cashmirim and other aliernint styles, which cannot he; 
iueluded under any of the preceding heads. 
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Itli'lli uf (jiuilximii lituldlia . ... ti23 

D(mI.Ii ut'(jiiuiuiim Muddliii, uiul tlrut n>n« 

vik^uMuu ItcUl 543 

( :ii(iiKlra|5uiitji,(-uiiU'iiiiKiriiry of AI(^\ull(.Ier .T25 

.\HukH: third vttiiv«.icuti«iii ludd. Ituddli' 
ism iiuulo t-lie ndiKioii uf tlio stutt!. 
lii'ita (>n*(dod. Earliest nmnuiueiits and 

iiiscriptiotiM ill India 250 

Ihisanitiui, hit» grandson. Earliest eaves 
in Dcliur ul)<iut20u 


DATI.' 

thittack eaves, from 2U0 ii.c. to uhinit Cliristiaii era. 
Topes at Itilsuh . 2nd cent. u.f. to 2nd or :inl a.i». 
Vierainaditya hniidings at Oitjcin . . . h.(.\ .'iO 

Salivahiina i.'ave at Karli v.n. 7 !' 

'i'tipes at Manikyala 1 st eent. it.r. to :ird or 4 tli a.i< 
To]ies in Afglianistaii . 1 st cent. A.i>. to .*>111 or Odi 
Caves at Ajiinta 1 st eent. a.m. to inili or I Itli a.i> 
Caves at Ellora . 5 tli cent. ,v.n. to Hili or Otii a.I'. 
Topes at Sarnuth .... Otli to S)th cent. A.i'- 


'I'liE c^viUll))lcs which rcinttiu tit* IhithlhiHi urehitccturc liavo hithortc 
Ihhmi iiiijiciTcctly oxiiminod, and are gtniorally little knewii. It in 
therefore hy no means easy h) elassily them so as to include all, and at 
the same time render tht3 divisions clear and intelli«i;ible. The follow- 
injj; arrangement, it is helitived, will rejirescmt tmr present knowledge 
of the subjeet with tolendih*. extud.ness. 

1. To]>es. — Under this name are inclmletl the most important elass 

of luiildings. They consist of detitched pillsirs, towers, and tumuli, all 
tif Ji sacred or mouumeiihil character. The word is a corruption of the 
Sanscrit meaning a mound, heap, or eairn. 

2. Temjdes. — Known jw Chaihfa halls, or caves. 

d. Monasteries. — I iAam.s, btdng the residences of tho priests. 


Tol*^>4. 

Tdiis ehus.s includes edifices tliftering fi-om one another principally 
in tho imrposes for which they were erected. Tho oldest and simplest 
topes wore singhi pillars (^sthanilm^, eitlier car\ ed out of one stone or 
I ri'gularly built ; the former Kniig distinguished as IJits. Tho oldest 
monuments hitherto discovered in India arc a group of these monoliths 
set up by Asoka in the middle of Hie third century b.c. They wore all 
alike in fonu, and all bore the same inscription, being four short edich: 
containing tho creed and principal doctrines of Buddliisin, which he 
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hiul ixjcontly embnvced.* (3f thoHO one ia at Dellii, having been i*e- 
LTceted by Forooso 8hah in his palace, as a monniiient of ^ ^ 
his victory over the lliiidiis. Three more are standing 
near the river Gimdnck, in Tirlioot ; and one, represented 
ill the annexed woodent (No. 1), has retreiitly Wn placed 
oil a peilestal in the foil; of AUahabiul. A fragment of 
aiiotlicr was discovered near Delhi, and*i»art of a seventh 
was used as a roller on the Benares road by a (Com- 
pany’s engineer olheer. 

folloAving description of the Allahabad ])illar w'ill 
of course serve for all. It is one stoni*, I’J ft. 7 in. in 
height, «>f whii-h 7 ft. 7 in.* may lx*, considered as the 
liasc, wliieh ])rol)ably wjis buried to some extent in the 
ground, oi’ in the masonry that su])])orte<l it. 'Fhe shaft, 

]»r«)jierly so cailh'd. 


V. 

2. IldiD'ysnrklo oriiauiont from capiUl ol I^At. 



was ;» ft. in diamtder 
at the bast?, diminish- 
ing to 2 ft. 2 in. at the 
summit, 'riie neck- 
ing immediately be- 
low the ca]»ital (wood- 
cut No. 2)rej>rosents, 
with considerable ])nrity, the honeysui'kle oniamcnt 
of the iVssyrians, Avhicli the (iri?ek8 Ixinwed from them 
with the Ionic order. It is very intcjresting to meet with 
it aW) on the earliest known monu- 
ment of Buddhist aH. I’he pillar at 
Allahabad has lost its ca]»ital, but 
wo are able to KUppl.y the dcdieicuiey 
from two of the Tirhoot examples, 
wdiieh retain their (capitals wuth the 
lions which seem to have crowned 
the sunimitH of all. In thes(j we 
meet w ith the beail and reel orna- 
imjiit familiar ns from Tersian 
Greek arehite(dnrc. The capitals 
arc so similar to the lower memlxirs 
of those at re)>iepoliK, and more 
especially to the bases of the columns 
there, as to leave no donl)t of their 

3. Capital of Wt on the Oun- C'OmmOU Origin. 

*lnck. KronuulrnwInK by It is almost certain that th(;s(} 
1 1 C late cupt. Kittoe. gf Aggka stood originally in 

front of some sacred buildings which have perished. 
We know that the great tope of Saiichi had ones f»r two 
such monoliths in front of each of its gatew ays, and the 
great caves of Karli (woodcut No. 18) and Kcnnari show 


I 1%;^ 
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L&t at ^tllaliubwi. 


* Tmnslated by Jas. Prinsep, in the siith * Those dinicnsiona are taken from Capf. 
volume of the Bengal .Tonmal of the Asiatic Burt's drawings puhlisliufl in the J. A. S. IV, 
•^iety, p. 566 et seq. vol. iii. plate 3. 
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similar pillars cut in the rock in front and on each side of the entrance 
of the great halls, which, therefore, we may assume to be their proper 
position. 

There is no iiistanee, so far as I am aware, of a built monmnental 

pillar now standing in India. This 
is sufficiently accounted for by the 
case with which tliey could Im 
thrown down and their materials 
removed, when they had lost the 
ssinctity by whifsh alone they lia«l 
la^en pix)tected. I'hcre are, how- 
ever, two such pillars among tlu* 
to[>eH of Cabul, and evidently coeval 
with them, now called the Siirkli 
Miliar, and Minar (^hakri. Thiiscf 
ai*e ascril)od by the traditions of the 
]ihw;e to Alcxand(*r the Great, though 
they are evidently Ihuldhist nionu- 
meiits, meant to mark some sacrcil 
spot, or to coniniemorate some evt^nt, 
tlie memory of which Inus passtnl 
away. Tlioy are probably of the 
third or fourth century of onr era, 
and their shape and outline exhibit 
grt>at degeneracy from the purijr 
forms with which arcdiitecturo com- 
menced in India, and which were 
there retained to a much later pe- 
riod than in this remote province. 
Thcire can be little doubt but that 
their upper members are meant to 
be ei>[nes of the tall capitals of the 
Verwipolitan pillars, which wct<* 
pi*obably common also in Assyria 
and thi-ongliont this part of Asia. They may also liavo resembled the 
chapitei’s which fonn importmit a part of the two pillars which 
Solomon set up before his temjde at Jenisalem.^ 

The remaining are not distinguishable from one another in 

extennil shaj^e, though they differed considerably in the purposes for 
which tht\y were designed, and in the feelings of veneration with 
which they were regarded. Tlie most important of t]i(,‘se ])uriK»seB was 
the preservation of relies, the worship of these objects being one of the 
‘ principal characteristics of Buddhism. In some of the topes which 
have been opened iTgular relic-chambers are found, some still furnished 
with tlio relies themselves, others plundered of their treasure. These 
were properly do.signated as (fatfokis (from dhatfi, relic, and pMa or 
ffarha^ shrine or womli), of which the word pagoda appears to he a 



4. Snrkh Miliar, Ottbul. 

From a drawing by Mr. Masson in WIlw 
Ariana Antiqua. 


1 Kings vii. Ui, ct ifCij. 
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conniption. Other t«pe.s have been found to contain neither relic nor 
relic-chainl)er, and thcHO must have been erected to mark some sacred 
spot or commemonite scjnio event in the liistory of Buddha or of his 
religion. 

The origin of relic-worship is thus accounted for by the trailitions of 
Umhlhism. It is said that at the death of the founder of the religion 
eight cities disputed the possession his mortal remains. I'ho 
diftiinilty of a decision wjis avoided by a distnbiition to eacdi of some 
portion of the siicred relics. Of thesis by far the most famous is the 
Tof)th relic, whi<?h, till the last few years, wsis S(» carefully gmmlcd by 
the British governors of (?eylon, as the Palladium of our sovereignty 
ovei* that island. This originally fell to the lot of Kalinga, and wjis 
liiagnifitnmtly cnshrincMl on tho H]»ot where now stands the ceh*brated 
t».nn]>lc of .luggernath at Puri. Here it remained till the fourth cen- 
tury, when it was conveyed for a short time to Patna, then the capital 
of tlu^ (jountry. After ]K rforming many miriu;h‘s there it was restored 
to its original place of deposit, but only for a very short time? ; - for, on 
the inviision of tin? (.•ouiitry by stmngers from the East, it was conveyed 
to Ceylon, (joncealcd in the hair of the king’s daughter: it avjis 
ivceiv(?d there in the year JU 1 of our era, and lias ever since continued 
the most piecioiis treasure of tin? realm.^ 

Besides this, (Ceylon pt)ssesses the h*ft (Vdlar-lMme relic, cnslirined 
in tin? ThnjKirnmya jiagoda at Anuimlhapoora (woodcut dl), and tho 
'riionix-hone, enshrined at Bintcnne, near Kandy, The Mahawauso, 
or gre.-at Buddhist history of Oeylon, describes the mode in which this 
last building wjis raised, by succcssivo additions, in a manin?r so 
illustrative? of the principh? on which these rclic-shrincH arrived at 
coni])letion, that it is av(?11 worth quoting:- The chief of the Devos, 
Siiiiuuio, su])plicated of the deity worthy of ollcrings for an oft'ering. 
riio V'ainpiisher, iKissing his hand over his Load, bestoAved on him a 
liiiudful of liis pure bbn? locks from the growing hair of tho hciwl. 
I’ccciving and d(?poHitiiig it in a superb golden cask(?t, on the spot 
where the divine teaclier had stood, ho cMislirined the lotjk in an 
•Miicrald dagoha, and boAved doAvn in AA'orship. 

“ The thero Sarabhii, at the demise of the supremo Buddlia, 
ret?oiving at his funeral pile the Thorax-lx)ne nilic, brought and 
deposited it in that identical dagolm. This insiiired ])ersonag(?, (iaiising 
a dagoba to be erected 12 cubits high and enshrining it, thereon de- 
pai-ted. Tho younger brother of King Devciiampiatisso (b.c. 250), 
discovering this inai’volloiis dagolia, constructed another encasing it, 
dO cubits in height. 

“King Duttagamini (u.c. 101), while residing there, during his 
subjugation of the Malabars, constnicted a dagoba, encasing that <jne, 
80 cubits in licight.” 

“ Thus wfis the Mahiyangana diigoba completed.” * It is possible 

‘ See account of Tooth relic bv the lion. xv. p. 2B3, &c, Ac. 

0. Tumour, .1. A. .S. B., vol. vi. p. S.'ifi r/ • Abstracted from Turnour*» Mahawanso, 
^<'7* Sterling Tutiack, Trans. A. S. B., vol. p. 4. 
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that at each succeasivo addition aome new deposit was made ; at lejwt 
iiKJst of the tt)pes examined in Af^liaiiistau and the Punjanb show 
signs of these successive increments, and successive deposits, one al)ov« 
the other, 

Al30ut 30 topes have been opened near Bilsah l)y Major Cunning- 
ham, of the Bengal Engineei*8, and Lieut. Maisey, ten of which have 
yielded relics of the most intcH’csting character. One tope contaimal 
relics of the two ]iriiieipal disciples of Buddha ; another of Moggali- 
putra, who presided over the third groat convocation held by Asoka. 
Others conttiined relics of tlioso missionaries whom we know to have 
been sent by Awjka to con vert tlie nations of the Himalaya and of 
the banks of the Indus. Kelics were fVnind of other priests and sjiiiits 
whose names and acts are still unknown to ns. The wdiole of thi‘.se 
discoveries tend to confirm to a very great extent the traditions that 
have come down to ns, besides making the intent and pur[)oso of these 
buildings ])ei*feetly clear and intelligibhj. 

By far the finest as well as the most perfect to])o in India is that 
of Sanehi, the princi]Hil (me of those opened near Biistih, in C-entral 
India. It is uncertain whether it over tmitained reliits or not, as it 
had been dug into in 181S> by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which tiiuu 
it has remained a ruin, and may have been plundenal by the natives. 
At any rate it must have been a spot of peculiar saiu;tit.y, judging both 
from its own magnificence and from the numb(ir of subordinate topes 
grouped around it. In fact thei’c are a greater number of these inorm- 
monts on this spot, within a space not ex(}<^eding 17 miles, thaji there 
are, so far at least as we now know, in the whole of India from th(‘ 
Sutlej to (^^)o ( 'omorin. 

The general appearance of the Sanehi Tope will be understood 



view of S«ncbl To|k*. 


from the view of it (woodcut No. 5), and its shape and arrangement 
from the plan and section (Xos. 6 and 7). From these it will be 
observed that the principal building consists of a dome somewhat less 
than a hemisphere, 100 fet)t in diajuofrr, and 42 feet in height, with a 
platfonu on tlie top 34 feet across, which originally formed the basis 
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of the tee or capital, which watt the invariable finish of these momi- 
meiits.' 

The dome rests on a sloping Ihiso, J4 feet in height by 120 in 
diameter, having an oifset on its 
summit about (i feet wide. This, if 
we may judge from the representji- 
ti<jns of topes on the sculptures, 
must have been surrounded by a 
balustrade, and was ascended by a 
broad double ramp on one side. It 
was ])robably used fur processions 
lueireliug the monument, whieli 
seem to have l)eeu among tlie most 
eommon lhiddhiste(;renionials. The 
eeiitre of tliis great mound is tpiite 
solid, being (JomjMised of bricks laid 
in mud ; but the exterior is faced 
with dressed sU)nes. Over these 
was laid a coating of cement nearly 
4 inelu?s in thickneas, which was, 
no doubt, originally adornod edther with paiiitir or ornaments in 
relief. 



7. S(!Ctioii of Toi )0 at Sunchi. 


Tlie fence by which this tope is surronnded is extremely curious. 
It consists of stone posts 8 ft. 8 in. 
high, and little more than 2 ft. apart. 

These are surmounted hy a jilain archi- 
trave, 2 ft. 4 in. deex), slightly rounded 
at the top. So far this enclosure re- 
semhles the outer circle at Stonehenge ; 
but between eveiy two uprights three 
horizontal cross-pieces of stone are in- 
started, of an elliptical form, of the same stone Imlustmde formiiiK the enclo- 

1 . - V , ^ . Murc at Sonrhl. 

uepth as the top piece, but only 9 m. 

thick in the thickest part. This is the only Inalt example yet discovered 

^ The drawings, plans, &c., are taken from a Memoir . by Capt. J. D. Cunningham, J. A. 
B., August, 1847. 
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of an architectural ornainoiit wliich is found carvad in every cavo. 
and, indeed, in almost every ancient Huddhist building known in 
India. The upright posts or pillars of this tmclosure bear inscriptions 
indicating that they were all given by different individuals. But 
neither these nor any other inscriptions found in the whole tope, or in 
the smaller topes surrounding it (though there arc as many as 250 
inscriptions in all), conbiin any^known name, or any clue to their ag(?.‘ 

Still more curious, however, than even the stone railing are the 
four gateways. One of these is shown in the geiieral view of the 
buildings (woodcut No. 5). It consists of two sijuare pillars, covcrwl 
with sculptures, with lK)ld elephant capitals, rising to a Iwiight of 
18 ft. 4 in. ; above this are three lintels, slightly curved upwards in 
the centre, and ending in Ionic KfTolls ; they are sup|KJi*tcd by con- 
tinuations of the columns, and three U])rights inseited in the spaces 
bc?twxen the lintiils. They an^ covered with ehil)orate sculptures, anil 
surmouuted by ciubleius. Tlic total height is 88 ft. (i in. One gateway 
luis fallen, and if nunoved to this country would raise the character of 
Indian sculpture, iis nothing comparable to it has yet been traiis])ortcd 
from that part (if tlie world to Europe.* 

No iiccount has beem juiblished of the other topes, 80 or 40 in 
nuiubijr, composing this group. We only know tliat none are so huge 
as tlie one just described : some are not more than (> ft. in diameter, 
and in no iustauco are the enclosures and gateways so complete tis those 
of the great Tope.^ 

Though the inscriptions, m 1ias l)een said, tail to give us the date 
of these topics, tlu‘ cluiractin>i in wliich they are written, togetlKU* with 
the architecture of the buildings, pj-ove that they must he jis old as 
the Uliristian era. They could not have been autei’ior to Asoka’s time 
(b.c. 250), so that w'c obtain an approximation to thejj: ago.* 

• Mamkyala. 

Tlie only other very impoi-taiit group of tojies now known to exist 
in India is that at JHauikyala, the Taxila of Alexamlor s liistorians, 
situated iK'tw'een the Indus and the »lelnm, or Hydaspes. Thti ])rin- 
cipal stnieture there is a tope, nearly of the siime dimensions in ground- 
plan as that at 8aiiehi, hut taller, heiiig hetwoeu 70 and 80 ft. in height, 
■while the latter is only 50 ft. It differs also in apiioaiunce, the dome 
Ixung a perfect hemisjdiere, and the offset of tlie base omitted. The 
hmi itself is far more oniate, being surrounded by a series of dwarf 


* ITie ctflobratwl C’haiulraguptii iiiscriji- 
tiirti on the esustern gsiteway (J. A. S. B., vol. 
vi, p. 454) is evWeriHy a siihsoqnent addi- 
tion, and Iwlongs to the fourth century A.u. 

* One of these gateways is engraved in 
groat detail, and to a huge scale, as a title- 
(Kige to the author's lliustrsitions of Indian 
Architecture. 

* The above |Kirticu1.m have l>een taken 
from a pjij)er hy the late Oa|>t. .1. H. Cun- 


ningham (J. A. 8. B., Aug. 1847, p. 740 €t 
9eq,\ the illustrations of which, though in- 
complete, indicate some remains of built tem- 
ples and monasteries at the same place. 

* Since this work went to press. Major, 
now Col., Cuiminghani’s work on these 
Tojies has been published in this country, 
and, though full of interesting details and 
illusti’Htions, adds little to the infonniltiQii 
pivvioiisly obtained. 
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l>ila«ters in low relief, prol)ably q» a substitute for the independent 
railing of the Sanchi Tope. Tlieso M. Court deaeribes jw having 
ca[»itiil.s with rams’ heads (querf/, bulls*?), like those at Persepolis.' 
Tliis is likely enough in itself, but could scarcely have failed to be 
iiieiitioiied by the accurate Elphinstene,* had itbccui correct. 

'I'liis tope was opened in 1830 b^' General Ventura; and three 
separate de])OHits of relics were found at the de[)ths of about 2o, 4o, 
mid Oo ft. respectively, each ap])arently increasing in value with its 
depth from the top. With these were buried a great number of coins, 
lifsidos many placed int«‘rinediately between the ])rincipal deposits. 
Fr(»m thes(j it ap])i*ars that the uppt?r deposit is certainly an luodern as 
the time of tln^ Sji.ss{uuda\ Inung of the fourth or fifth century. Ihit 
the lower relics may lie two c(*nturies carliru*, thougli the evidetieo on 
this jioiut is hy no means so (dear jis might be desired, nor w^ere the 
excavations so carried oJi an to show whetlier the tope liad reached its 
pri‘S(‘n( dinumsions by sueet'ssive additions like that at llinteiino (p. 0), 
or whetlier it liad been erected at once. The former was probably the 
ease, judging from the difterent dejiths at which the relics were 
fniind. 

'Ihe most impoiiant relic appears to have l>een a brown liquid 
contained in a box with an insen])tioa on its lid. Wlnm Ibis inscrip- 
tion shall have Imhiu deeijihered, we shall probably know in honour of 
what saint tliis vast mound wtis enacted. 

There are at least 15 olluw topes in this group, om^ of which was 
opened hy M. Gourt, who found in a square chamber, 10 ft. alxive the 
levid of the ground, a g(dd cylinder cmdosed in one of silver, and that 
again in one of eo|q)er. The inner one contained 4 gold coins, 10 a 
precious stones, and 4 iicarls. 'niiise w'ere no doubt the relics which 
the tope was intended to jireservo. The inscription w^as illegible, so 
that we (janiiot asceriain to wliom they iKdonged. There were silver 
coins in the tope, and in the cylindei’s, though not iii the innormost 
ouo. These are Jioniaii Gonsular (xiiiis* of Mark Antony and Augustus 
t ‘lesar. *l'ho otlicrs arc llactrian and native coins, generally supposed 
to bo near the Christian era in date, so that we c-an have no hesitation 
in ascribing the tope to the first century. Jt is so ruined externally 
tliat we can form no compari»jn of the probable age of this and the 
others. Tlie dates therefore of tlic greater part of these tiqies must 
remain uncertain till they have lieen systematically examined. 

A very large enclosure of a tope is found at Amravati, near the 
mouth of the river Kistna, in tha Madras territory'. It now heai-s 
the name of Dipal-dinna, or Mount-of-light, but why it is so called 
iias not hitherto been accounted for. The annexed plan (No. 0) 
will explain the general arrangement of the jilace. The tank shown 
in the centre is not an original pait (jf the structure. Its excavation 


‘ J. A. Si B., vol. iii. p. 557. drawn by the author. .1. A. S. B., toI. iii. 

* Journey to Cabul. The view in his p. 514 et set/, 
work, though tlie best we have, is not pro- • J. A. S. B., vol. iii. fip, 660 and 635, 
bably to be depended upon. It was not 
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was commenced in the last century, and continued in the present, till 
some troubles in the district caused it to bo abandoned and left tis it 

now is, incomplete. 
As far Jis the traditions 
(collected by Colonel 
Macktmzie are iiitol- 
ligiblc, tlic monn- 
numt in the centre 
wiw opened by a lo- 
cal Raja in search of 
treasure, but, failiiij; 
in finding any, he de- 
tenu ined to utilize 
tluj s[)aco ho had 
cleared by formiiig 
in it a reservoir of 
wat(^r. Ilieso ojw'ni- 
tions have cftectiially 
destroyed all trace 
of what the c(‘n- 
tral shrine originally 
consisted of. It can 
scarcely have been a 
large and solid mound like that of Sanclii, btH;aiise, if so, an immense 
mass of worthless material has been entirely removed, wliilo many 
stones of far greahir value, and ejisily trans[>orted, remain in Kihi. ' 
From the great sizi? of the whole enclosure, and from the care and 
labour displayed in tlm parts whi(di rtmiaiii, wo may eonelnde the 
(neutral shiinoto have betm some object highly ornamonted and of great 
sanctity.* 

These remaining parts consist principjilly of two concentric circles 
of n})nght stones, the outer 103 ft. in diameter, and between the two a 
paveil ]>athway 13 ft. in width. The upright stomps an» not, like those 
of the Druidical circles in Europe, mere uiishaped nuissi*s, but arc 
carved with a minuteness unknowrn auyw'hcre else, even in India, 
lids may he scicn botli in the elaborate and beautiful drawings wduch 
(Jolonel Miiekenzie eausod to lx? made of them— copies of winch exist 
at Madras, (Ixlcutta, and in tlic Eiist India House — and also in speci- 
mens of the stones themselves, which ho sent to all these places. 
With our imperfect knowhidge of Buddhist history, it is impossible to 
identify many of tbe st^cnes and subjects n‘presented, but they cer- 
tainly form one of the most complete illustnitions of Buddhist fonns 
and tniditions that can ]x:).ssihly be conceived. 

Besides these two circles of stones, the remaiiis of two of its gatc- 



* The particulars from which tlic account Collection in the India House, and a ptijicr 
and pliiti of the Dipal-dinna .are compiled are . communicated to Mr. Buckingham bj Co- 
eontainedin 2 vols. of drawings of the menu- lonel Mackenzie in March, 1822. 
incut, and some MS. notes, in the Mackenzie 
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wjiys (ont of four that proluibly originally existed) have been exhumed, 
though the drawings do not suffice t<3 ex]dain what their form and 
elevation were. We may, however, liclieve them to have been of the 
sfuno character with those at Hfiiichi above described, iis very similar 
gateways arc more than once rtipresentod on the sculptures at this 
very phvee. 

The mound of earth .that surrounds it, backing up the outer circh* 
of stones, stMuns mendy to be the nibbish from the excavation of the 
ta?ik, and not at all a part of the original design. 'This is evident from 
the tact that the carving at tlui hick of the stones, which is of the ssime 
character with that at tlio front, is hidden hy it. Tlio removal of this 
ruhhish is much to be d(‘sired, and would probably lead to imi>ortunt 
discoveries. At j»res(Uit we eannot fix the date of tluj to]>o with any 
r'xactiK'ss. All tliat we can noxv say is, that it probahly W'jw eoin- 
iiiciummI in the tliinl or fourth eimtury of our era, and may have been 
continued down to tln^ tenth or twelfth. 

A great numbm* of tumuli of various sizes surround this great tope, 
hut none, so far jus 1 am aware, have been opened or examined xvitli 
cari‘. (Vives too, Avith tbeir walls adorned Avith fresru) i>aintings, oi^cur 
ill the neigbboiiiliood, but they too aix^ nncxjdored. 

IVsidos tli(‘s(? usual aceoin^uiiiiments, this district abounds in Avliat 
Jirc callcMl hmh Ao//.s-, being oirtdes of unhcAvn stones, identical in 
evorv feature with the Dniidieal cirtdes of Europe, t^xcept that their 
iliiiicnsioiis are smaller, their diameter being generally about from 10 
lo 20 ft. As far as has been ascertained, they Avcrc nearly ahvays 
lMirying-])la( eH, Avhich does not appear to have been the case with the 
i ivcles ill Europe. 

A few miles north of Jlenarcs is a grouj) of to])es, knoAvn by the 
naiiKMif Saniath, the principal of Avdiich is of atoAver-like fonii, betwisen 
oO and 00 ft. in diameter, and 110 ft. in height. The lower part is 
cusimI Avitli stone, and adonied Avith (dght niches, surmounted by 
triangular cnno])ies, and ornaineiited hy bands of seroll-work of great 
l>c:nity and delicacy. These, however, have only ])artially been 
iinished; for, like all Indian Hculpturo, it was added after the masonry 
was (•omplcte. TJic upper jiart is in* a ruinous statii, and appears most 
Jirobahly ncA'cr to liaA'c been finished. It has been opened,* but no 
relic or relie-chamber was found. This sjiot has Ihmju visited by tAV'o 
^'hiiiesc travellers. Fa Ilian * in the year 405, and llioumi Thsang in 
the .seventh century, avIio describe all these topes and the purjioses 
for wliieli they were erected. 

The groat tope iioav standing at »Saniath seems to luiA^e been raised 
in the end of the Otli or beginning of the 7th century, and to be the 
identical one described by Ifioiieii 'Phsang. It mu.st have replacjod or 
enclosed that seen hy Fa Ilian. As neither of tliese travellers mentions 


' This building was ojiened hy Major count ever been given of* the result of the 

^lingham, under Mr, Prinsep's auspices, in excavation. 

IMi), and carefiil drawings made of every • Foe Kone Kl, p, 305. Voyages dc Hi- 
part of it, which were, I believe, eugravml. oueii Tlisang, p. 133. 

I'm never published, nor has any detailed ac- 
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any relicB as existing here, wo are perhaps justified in assuming tibat 
none were ever deposited, but tliat this and the neighbouring topes 
were erected to conimemorato events in the life of Huddha. 

At Keseriah, in I'irhoot, ab<nit 20 miles north of Hakra, where ont 
of the pillars of Asoka mentioned above is found, are the ruins of wLat 
appears to have been a very large tope. But it is entirely niineil 
externally, and has never been explored, so thajb we cannot tell what was 
its original shape or purpose.* All along this line of country nuinerous 
Buddhist remains arc found, though all more or less ruined, and noiu* 
of them have been carefully examined. Tliis is the more to ha ro- 
gretted, iia this was the native country of the founder of the religion, 
and the i)lace Avhere apparently his doctrines were originally promul- 
gated. If anything older than the age of Asoka is preserved in India, 
it is ])robably in this district that we must look for it. 

The annexed woodcut of a tower on the Giriyek hill soutli of Tatua. 

in Behar, is coj)ied from an engrav- 
ing which is tlie only piildisluMl 
description of tlm object it rey)!!*- 
seiits. 1 1 is ascribed by the nativis 
to .larasandhii, a king wlio lived ami 
reigned liere five or six centuries 
before Buddha’s time. He is a fa- 
vourite ])oy>iilar hero, like the Taii- 
dus, his contcmi>orarieH, to whom 
half the ancient things in India are 
ascribed. But there is no doubt tliat 
it is a Buddhist monument, and i)ro- 
bably of Asoka’s time, or a little 
later, and erected to commemorate 
some siction, or the performance of 
some miracle.* 

The most extensive group of 
toi)es kiK»wn to exist is that of 
trclalahad. I’liesc arc situated be- 
yond the Indus, and therefore not 
strictly wdthin the limits of India 
m usually defined. But they stand 
directly in the track by which tlie Arian races entered India. That 
district, at the time when they w^ero erected, and indeed long before, 
was so closely connected with India as to be almost alw^ays confounded 
with it hy the earlier historians. 

The oldest tope hitherto discovered in these parts, of probably 
indeed in India, is one at Jamalgiri, 30 miles north of Peshawnr. 

* A view of it ie given, J. A. S. B., vol. as contradisUngnished from the last mortal 

iv. p. 122. one. 1 can, however, trace no such distinc- 

* Major Cunningham, in a paper recently tion in form in the Buddhist writinn nr tra- 
rcad to the Boyal Asiatic Society, suggests ditions, and am not aware on what he founds 
that those top^ which oontainra no relic such an assumption. 

were dedicated to the first immortal Buddha 



10. Tower on fJIriyck Hill. 

From H drawing by Mr. Knveushaw, .f. A. S. 
of KoiigiiC vol. vili. p. 3fi3. 
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It coiiKiste of u circular buildiiiii^, probiibly ‘20 ft. in diameter,* 
oriiamonted by 18 fif^ires of lluddha sittiiif^ in tlic UNual eix»sK-U*jj;};cd 
]X>siti(Hi, each figure sciparated from the one next it by a pilaster of 
(’oriiitliian design. 

This central building is surrounded by an enclosure probably bO ft. 
ill (liainetor — a polygon of 13 sides with an ojiening in each fac(j- now 
a lucre Avail of rmle masonry, but onc8 no doubt richly onianuuited. 
Fragiiumts of its scii]]ituro have been nrcovcred, and are nearly 
( rrcck in character, so infinitely su])erior in dt'sign and ex«*cution to any- 
tliiug else Avhich has hitherto come boine from that country,’* as to ])rove 
incontestably that tb(‘y must have lu'cii exciuited wbilis tlu* influence 
tif tin? OiTCCo-Ihictrian kingdom was still strong in that quarter : a 
com lusion Avhieh is further coidirmed by the relative importance of 
the enelosurc, and the general architectural arrangenumts of tin* 
hiii]<ling. 

A great iinmbcr of tlio remaining topes Avercs opened by Dr. 
Ilonigbcrgor in the years 1833 and 1834; andilie results of his ninnis- 
iiiatie <lisc(»veries baA’e b(.‘OU published in Faris and (^soAvliere. I'lie 
only acijount that avo have of the buildings tli(‘mselveH is that given by 
Mr. Masson, Avho, Avitb singular perseverance and siigaeit}’, completed 
what Dr. lloiiigliergiu’ li‘ft undone.® 

U’lu* t()p(*H examiiK'd and described by ]\lr. Msissoii as existing 
around flelalabad ar(> 37 in nninbiT, A’iz. 18 distingnislied as the 
Darunta grou]), 0 at (.’liabar Bagli, and 13 at llidda. Of tlu*Ne about 
onc-lialf yhddod (joins and relics of more or less imporhineis ]>roving 
tlic dates of their election b) extend from a few ytairs before tin? 
f ‘hristiaii era to the fifth or sixth (‘(•ntiiry. 

In general appearance they differ cmisiderably from the grcait 
Indian topes just d(‘scril)ed, being all taller in ]»roportion to their 
breadth, and having a far more toAver-like appearance, than aii}^ found 
in India, cx(;ept the Saniath example, 'fbey ant also smaller, tint 
largest at Dariinbi being only lf»0 feet in circumference, Tliis is 
al)Out the usual size of the first-<dasH topes in Afghanistan, the second 
class lieing a little more than 100 feet, Avhile many arc mncli smaller. 

In almost every instancct they sitcm fo have rested on a srpiaiA* bjisis 
though ill many this has been removed, and in others is buried in 
ndjbi.sh. Above tliis rises a circular base or drum, crowned by a belt, 
wnnetimes composed merely of tAA'o architectural string (iouraes, Avitb 
different-coloured stones disposed as a diaper patteni between tlieiii. 


* The building was diswvercd and exca- kim, by their jiro|irietor, C. Ibiyley, Kiwj., 
vated by Lieuts. Lumsden aii<l Stokes of the 15. C. S. 

0«iinpniiy*s servieo, and some drawings and * Mr. Masstm’s account wjls cominiinir.'itwl 
I'lins publislipil in the .fournal of the ^Uiatie fo ProfesKor Wilson, and hy him ]Miblislied 
S»)ciety of Bengal, in Nov. 18,A2, but without in his Ariana Antiqua, with litliogi-aphs from 
scales or dimensions, or any such description Mr. Masson’s sketches, whirh, though not so 
.'w would make the architectural arrange- detailed as we cxmld wish, are still suilicicnt 
Silent* intelligible. to render their form and apijearance intelii- 

® These sculptures are at present deposited gible. 
for exhibition in the Crystal Palaioe at Syden- 

C 

v\.ii 0 r\ 
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Sometimes a range of plain pilaaterH occupies this space. More geiu*. 
rally the pilasters are joined by arches sometimes circiilar, sometiiius 
of an ogee fonn. In one iiistiinco— the red tope— they are alh'rnut^* 
circular and thrce-sid(‘.d arches. That this holt represents the enclosing; 
rail at Sanchi and the pilastered \mo at Manikyala cannot he douhtca. 
It shows a very considerahle change in style to iind it ehivated so tar 
up tlie nioniunent as it here Is, and so (Munpletcdy changed from its 
original pinpose. 

(icnerally s]M*rtkiiig, the dome or roof rises immediately above* this. 

hut iK> cxam]»lc in 
V.. . this group retains its 



II. T«>|n* )il Kiinn'itti. 

Fn»m a drawing hy Mr. JIuss-jh, in Wilwiii's Ar Antlqtni. 


ti‘mii nation in a per 
h'ct state*. Some ap- 
]K'ar t,o have luul 
hemispherical roofs, 
some? conical, of 
greater or less sleep 
ness of pitch ; ami 
som(\ like that rr- 
]n’es(‘nted in w^iodent 
No. 11, it is pro- 
hable w'oro Hat, or 
with only a sliglil 
elevation in the eeii- 
tre. Jt is very piHJc 
hahlo that there wns 


some (*onn(*(dion hetW(a‘ii tin* shape of the roof and tin? pni-poso for 
wiiieh the to]a> wjis raist'd. ihit wt? have not evidence to lead ns to 


any ilecisiou of this ]Munt. 


One interesting jM?culiarity was brought to light by Mr. Masson in 



his excavation of the tope at Sul- 
tan]M)rc, as shown in the annexe**! 
.section (woodcut No. 12). It is 
proved that tlie monmin^nt origin- 
ally consisted of a small tope on 
a large square base, the relic being 
placed on its summit. It was after- 
wards inercfUicil in size by a seixmel 
topi? being built over it. 

llesi*les these there are alxuit 
20 or dO to]H>s in the neighlxjnr- 
hood of C’ahul, hut all very much 
ruined, and few of any striking im- 


]s>rtanc(*. So at Icfist we arc led 
to infer from Mr. Massem’s verv' brief notice of them. No doubt 
many others still remain in sjiots hitherto un visited hy Kuropeahs. 

Ill the immediate vicinity of all these topes are fimnd caves and 
tniniili, the former licing the residences of priests, the latter for the 
most pai*t l)uiying-placi?a, ]M?rhu|>8 in some instances smaller relic- 
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sliniies. Th«ir exact doHtinatioii cannot 1 m) aaoortained without a 
rarcful investigation by jiersons thoroughly convemmt with the sub- 
ject. 'riiere arc many points of great interest wliich still ivipiirc* to bti 
chartMl 11]) by actual exam i nation. VVhmi this has been done we may 
liope to l>e able to judge with some certainty of their allinlty with 
tlie Indian buildings on th(> one haiijj, and thosi* of PtTsia on tin* 
MfluT. 

None of the topes desiu ibed above - indecjd, no built to])e in India 
-retains a vestige of its fua or terminal, whi(’h nevertheless must have 
nownod them all when in their original and perfect state. No re- 
jiresontation of a tope —and there are soring hundreds among the 
wulptnres of Amravati and Stinehi, and in the ])ainting at Ajinita ami 
elsewhere- is (*ver wdthout this indis])ensable m!irom|)animent. All 
einn])lete rocik-mit to])es in the caves, as w'cll its tin* models ^vhich an? 
strewn by hundreds about (.lya and other Ibiddhist sites, are so adorned, 
as an; also all modern topes in Ibirmah, Thibet, and elsew here. With 
so many authorities tluue is no diflieulty in restoring this member, 
tliough it (•ertainly w'ould bo a satisfaction to find one in sitn. 

Its (earliest form seems to have been that re]>rcsonted in the annexcMl 
woodcut, from the ndio-shrine in the cave No. 10 at Ajimta.‘ It con- 
sists of a s(piare box, ])robably 
originally of wood, and afUu’wards 
t'ojiied in stone, its low'(?r part 
l»‘iug an exact copy of the 
miliug (uiclosing the tfipe at San- 
«*hi fp. 11). Abo,ve this is an or- 
namental frieze of wiiidow'-heads, 
exactly resembling the arch here- 
after to be described in the Karli 
cave. The wdiole is eoven'd with ikiw of « Tt-p mi. in rhp rotk at. Ajimia. 
tlirec) horizontal slabs ])rojecting 

one beyond the other. In this form there can bo very little doubt but 
tliat it was, or at all events represented, a chassc, or reli(;-box ; and it 
i-i more than probable that originally the relic wvis not placed in tlie 
toj)o, but on its top. At all events, we find from Fa Hian and others 
that the relics w'erc fre«picntly cxhibit(»d in public, and consccpicntly 
must have been placed in some accessible shrine ; and nowhere could 
one bo plaeod in a position more consonant with the purpose? of the 
inonumont or its architcjctural peculiarities tlian this one is. 

If we may venture to adopt this conjecture, it will at once explain 
•several peculiarities, and reconcile several difficulties. In the case of 
^opos in which no relic has been found, as that of Sanchi, w^e may c;on- 
f-hide that there was in many cases originally some sacrcMl object which 
has disappeared writh the terminal which contained it. In the Sultan- 
poro tope (woodcut No. 12), it would be only necessary to suppose a 
determination to enclose a relic that had jirevionsly been af:?cesMib1o, to 



* See lllastrations of the Kock-cut Temples of Indio, by the author, p. 17, and plate iii., 
*iom which the woMlcut is taken. 
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aciconnt for the peculiarities f)f its structure. Iftul we clrawinji^s (»f thf 
exterior of the chambers in wliich relies are found in the inside of On. 
topes, tills (picstion would be easily settled, but in the researelus 
which have been intule this has been entirely overlooked. 

The*repres(uitations of topes would lead us to believe that this basr* 
was in most instiinecjs — thoiifjh not invariably — surmounted by un 
umbrella, the most common symliol of royalty and state amonjjj Eastoni 
nations. All modern ])a<;odas have this; and in one of tlui oldest eavrs 
in India (that at Karli, woodcut Xo. Itt) a wooden umbrella still sur- 
mounts the shrine, and is appanmtly an oi ij^inal pait of the design, if 
not indeed tlui very umbrella first set up ISOO years ago. 

In some instances three of the iimbndlas were placed one above tlu- 
othm* ; and in process of time, all th(*se wooden ornaments came to Ik* 
copied in stone, and to iissume a more strii;tly architectural (duinu-ter, 
ami the tope and its terminal took a more spirc-like form, like tin? uin* 
in cave 11), at Ajiiut4i (wootlent No. 14), where the three, umbrelhis 
have becorm^ a spire, and the tope itself as tall in proportion as any nf 
those in Afghanistan. 



TUtck-ciU T<>110 at AJui)t;u 
Vvum a drawing by thr Anilior. 



Small model found in the Tope at 
SulCiinporc. 
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Oiioo oiifniiicluHcd from the exigciicicN of wooden constriK tion, tlic 
Innislonimtioii of the terminal went on i-sipitlf y until it r<»me!s ti» eon- 
Nist (»f seven/ or (jvcu a greater number of dises or umbrellaN. T'his is 
shown in the model (woodcut No. 15) of a toiu! in steatite,* found in 
tht^ tope at Sultanporo® (woodcut No. 12), belonging most i»r<d)jd»lv to 
the second or third eentiiry of our em. It will lu? observed that the 
(lises, whicli constitute the upper part of tins moihd, are of a sliapts 
wliieh could not well be eo])ied on a largi? scale in stum*, at least 
ill the open air. But it is evidently the type, t»f numberless otIuT 
examples fouml all over India, and more especially »)f the models tbuud 
iM*,ir tiya, except that the lattm- are so lar modilual in shape that large 
copies of them could Ui worked in shme. 

In modern times the terminal luus frequently become the whoh^ 
laonumeiit, and in Thibet, and more (‘specially in ('Idna, the iloinical 
part is wholly omitted, and the monument (expands into a S(^ven or 
aim-storied towcu-, with scanady a tr.ice of its origin or original 
destination. In India., loo, tin*, tiains built seven and nine-storied 
towers^ which no doubt had the sjunti source, but without ridaining 
Mn»re of the original form than the trails- 1 lima lay an exauqdes. 

Tumum. 

The tumuli of India now remaining have no featun.‘s whi(di would 
entitle them to be nigarded as archit(xd(iral objects. In fact tln^y ai’c 
litthj ditferent from the barrows of Europe} and other parts of tla^ world : 
and this anah^gy is of itstdf worthy of remark. But it is by no means 
certain that the tumuli vwre all as devoid of d<‘(?oration from the tirst; 
for in (’eylon, Thibet, and other Buddhist countries, tlu} tombs (d‘ 
jiriuccs and distinguislusl individuals art} built and (»rnamcnte(l 
cxjudly like the to]K;s. It is far fr(Hii certain also that the same may 
not be true with regard to those in Afghanistan, it has been before 
ol)serv(Ml that the object of the topes in that country is V(*ry inqa.'r- 
f».‘ctly known, 

Temi’I.ks. 

As Ixjfore hinted, no built examph^s exist in India of the two remain- 
ing (‘hisses, the temples i^Chaityas) and monasteries ( Viharns)^ into 
which we have divided the objeeta of Buddhist arehitecdure. But the 
roek-eut exauqdes are so numerous and so peifeet, that this is hardly 
to l)e regretted, except for one singular and somewhat ])u;!zling pecu- 
liarity that it l(‘aves us wludly witlmut the means of judging what 
the external a[)pearanee of those buildings wjis. We are thus forced 
to treat it wlwdly as an internal luchitecture. Thus for one-lialf of the 
subject we have abundant materials ; for the other none at all.^ It is 


* Su|ipoHcd to be syinbuli(}iil of the sevoti * Wilson's Ariana Anti«|n.*i, |»}>. .VI ainl 89, 

l^yani Budding. pbde iii. 

* The steatite was (umsidermi a sacreil “• It is proliablc that a lolcrahly correct 

>toiie by the Buddhists in all ages, and is so i«i«n of the g< iieral exterior appi'araiiee of the 

"ow by the riiiiieso, under tlu; name of Y'ti Iniildings fnun wliit h i^ives were < opied 

!»toiie. All their more sacred vessels are may lie nhtiiiied froin the A'aMs (.as they aje 

made out of it. csiIIimJ) of Mahavelii|jorc (Uaik i. cli. vii., 
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by no ineanH impossible that in the neighbourhood of San(;hi and oIkc*. 
where some remains may l>o Ibund that may assist us out of this diffi. 
culty ; and when we are more familiar with the sculptures and frewwH 
than wo are at prcjsent, many of the buildings there represented muy 
bo identified and 8er^'e as illustrations, but these illustrations would If 
most unsafe guides at present, ynless used with the utmost caution. 

The descriptions hitherto published are not sufficient to enable iik 
to form a complete statistical account of the cave-tcmpltjs of India, iw 
they are usually called. I have myself visited and ih^scribcd all tlif 
most imiHirtaiit of them ; ‘ and in an interesting ])aper, niccntly read to 
the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Socucty by the Kev. Dr. Wilson, la* 
enumerated B7 different groups of caves, moni or less known to 
Eun)peaiis. This number is exclusive of those of Bengal ami Mmlras, 
and now ones are (hiily being discovcre<l ; we may therefore fairly 
assume that certaiidy more than 40, and probably nearly 50, grou]»H of 
caves exist in India Broper. 

t;iome of these groups cont4iin as many as 1 00 different and distinct 
excavations, many not more tlian 10 or a dozen; but altogether I fed 
convinced that not less than 1000 distinct K])ecimens are to be found. 
Of these probably 100 may ho. of Brahminieal or ilaina origin: tlic 
remaining 000 are Buddhist, either moiuisteries or tem])les, the former 
btung incomparably the monj numerous cljiss; for of the latter not 
more than 20 or 30 are known to exist. This difference arose no donl»t 
from the greahir number of the viliaras being grouped ai’ound built 
topes, as is always the case in Afghanistan ; and, consequently, they 
did not recpiire any ix>ck-cut place of worship while ]) 08 sess(;d of the 
more usual and appropriate edifice. 

One imporhmt feature is an exception to what has been said of our 
ignorance of the exterior appearaiu;e of Indian temples and momisteries. 
Of the caves the facades are genenilly perfect, and executed in the rock 
with all the detail that could have graced the huildiugs of which they 
are copies. In the investigation of these objects a very important 
iwlvantage is the ]K-rfect immutability v)f a ttunple once hewn out of the* 
live rook. No repair can add to, or indeed scarcely alteT, wliat is 
once 80 executed ; and there can be no doubt that wo see them now, 
in all C88ential peculiarities, exactly »is they were originally deHigucd. 
This mlvanbigo will ho otisily a]>preciated by any one who lias tried h» 
gix)pe for the evidence for a date in design, afforded by our much- 
altered and often reconstructed cathednils of the middle agtjs. 

The geographical distribution of the caves is somewhat singular, 
more than nine-tenths of those now known being found within the 
limits of the Bomliay presidency. The remainder consist of two groups, 
thoso of Behar and Cuttack, neither of which are impoiiant in extent, 
in Bengal ; one only, that of Mahavelliporo, in Madras ; and two or 


woodcut 42). These are monuments of a doubt their being, in most respects, dose 
much later date, and belonging to a difterent copies of them. 

ndigion, but they corres|N)nd so nearly in all * 11 lustrations of the K<jck*cut Temples of 
their psu'ts witli the temples and inonnsterie.s India, 1 vol.; text 8vo., with folio plates, 
now uinlcr consideration, that we cannot Wcalc, London, 1845. 
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rliifio Tiut very iiii})ortnnt groups, A\'hieh have been traeed in Afglian- 
istiin and the Pnnjanb. 

I was afc one time inclineil to eonneet this remarkable local dinfri- 
Isition with the comparative proximity of this side of India to the 
im-k-entting Kgyjdians and Kthio])ian8. Hnt the coineidem e (^an be 
men/ .simply wcoiinted for by the existeneci of rocks in both countries 
l»» rfectly ada])ted to such works. The whole cave district of India is 
cnmpdsed of horizontal strata of aniyg<laloid and other cognate traj» 
roniiations, geni‘nilly speaking of vtny considerable thickness and great 
miiteriuity of b'xtnre, and jH»sses,sing besides llie advantage (»f their 
rtlges heiiig generally expr»se<l in peHWitly perpendicnlar cliffs. >'o 
fliat no rock in any part of the world (amid either be more suited for 
the ptirposc or more favourably situated than these formations are. 
They Wine t;asily accessible and easily workcsl. In the raivst ])ossible 
iiisraiic(?s are there any tlaws or faidts to di.stnjb the uniformity of the 
<lesign; and when complete they afford a perfectly dry tiuiiple or 
.iImkIc, singularly uniform in temperature, and juon; durable than any 
class of temple found in any other ]>art ot‘ the world. With these 
ailvantjiges we need hardly look further for an (explanation of the. 
I'laaidiueuon ; though .seme, cel lab ‘ml points id cx]>lariation may perhaps 
reveal themselv(.‘H to future, explorers. 

'I’licir distribution as to tJjne also ]»rcs(‘nts a curious anomaly. S(> 
tar as (uir knowledge now goes, the oldest aix* undoubtedly thos(^ of 
lieliar and (hitbick in Hengal. The former of* these were all (nxcavaled 
in the two centnri(?s preceding th<} (liristian ei*a, and of the latter 
tile gn'ator part are e(pially ancient, though a few ]>n»bably extmid to 
a centuiy or two aft(;r our era; whereas tlie oldest on tin; W(/Ht(*in side 
the earliest, for instancts at A junta and Karli can hardly date 
aiiteritjr to tluj birth of (Miri.st, if so early, and extend to the tenth or 
jM-rhaps even the twelftli (jcntiiry of onr era. 'ITiiis the jiractice of 
excavating the rock Wiis almost immediately abandoned in the conntiy 
Nvher(‘ it arose, and Wius taken ii]) and pursued to an extraordinary 
i xtcnt in a district where it certainly was not original. 

Prom the time of J.)asaratha, the grandson of Asoka, who two 
hundred years before ( -lirist ex(/avatcd the first eavii at Hajagi’iha, to 
Indradynmna, who apparently finished the last (»f tlaise at Kllora, the 
series is uninterrnj)ted ; and, if ]iroperly examined and drawn, tlu* 
eav(‘8 would fnniish ns with a complete religions and artistic history 
of the greater ]>art of India during fourteen cimtnries, the darkest and 
inost perplexing of her history. Hnt, ulthongli during this long jieriod 
fho practice was common to Ibiddhists, Hindus, and daiiis, it eca.sed 
'rith the Mahometan conquest, or before it. Hardly om? excavation 
Iws Ixicii made or atttunpted since that periijd, except ])erliai>H some 
J'ude .laina monoliths in the rock at (lualior, and it may be oikj or two 
in Hoiithem India. 

Kai’.li. 

The well-known cave at Karli, situated on the road hetween Humbay 
and Poonah, is the largest as well as the most comi-dcte hitherto dis- 
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covorod in India, and wsih oxcavattMl at a tinin when the style was in 
its f^’eatest ])iirity. 

Tliure arc no very (;ertain grounds for fixing the date of its exeavii- 
tion, but we shall not en- far in attributing it to the century before or 
after th(j (liristian era — most pi*obably the latter. There are sumc 
reasons for ascuibing it t4) the em of iSalivahana (a.d. 78), although thih. 
it must be confessed, is at j)fesent little more than a mere appnixi 
Illation hi the truth. 



SifcUon of Csivf at Karli. 
Scato 6U ft. to 1 ill. 



I'l.iii of Cave lit Kuril, ilouMe the iituiul $ 


Tho building, as will be seen by^tho annexed illustrations, resembles 
to a very gi'eat extent an early ( liristian i?hurch in its arr.iiigcments ; 
c'onsisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi' 
dome, round which the aisle is carried. The general dimensions of 
the interior are I2(>ft. from the entiiince to the batrkwall, by 45ft. Tin. 
in width fi*om wall to wall, llie side aisles, however, are very niiieli 
naiTOWor than in Christian churches, the centi’al one being 25 ft. 
7 in., so that the othei's are only 10 ft. wide, including the thickness of 
the pillars. As a scidc for comparison, it may bo mentioned that its 
arrangement and dimonsious ixro very similar to those of the choir of 
Norwich (vathednd, or of the Abbaye aux TTornmes at Caen, omitting 
the outer aisles in the latter buildings. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corrosponds with the breadth of the aisles in 
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tlio Indian teiiiplo. In lioij^ht, however, Karli i» vory inferior, boiujr 
only 42 or porhajjs 45 ft. from the floor to the apex, lus nearly as can 
bo aHeerhiinod. 

Fifteen i)i liars on each side sepaiute the nave from the aisles ; each 
of these Inis a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and richly ornameiitcil 
capital, on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, geuo- 
rally a man and a woman, but sometimes two fenmles, all very iiiiuh 
better executed than such ornaments usiudly are. The stwen ]»ill!ii*s 
behind the altar are plain octagonal piers, without cither bast* or 
cai)it}il, and the four under tlie entrance galleiy (litter consideral^lv 
from those at tluj sides. These sculptures on the capitals supjily tin* 
place usually occupied by frieze and cornicjc in (irccian archit(K*tiire ; 
and in other examples plain painted surfsiees occupy the same space. 
Above this springs the roof, Bomicircular in general section, but stuiic- 
what stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greater than the semi 
diameter. It is oniainented even at this day by a scries of wruMlcii 
ribs, iirobably coeval with the excavation, which prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt tlmt the roof is not a copy of a masonry arch, but et 
some sort of timber constiaietion which we eaunot now vmy well 
nuderstand. 

Immediately under the somidonuj of the a[)He, and nearly wlici-e tin 
altar shmds in (^iristiaii cliurches, is placed tlie shrine, in tliis iustaiict 
a i)lain dome slightly stilted on a eiixjular drnm. As there are in 
oruamonts on it now, and no mortices for wood-work, it probably wjn 
originally plastered and painted, or may have boon adorned with hang 
ings, which some of the sculptured n^presentations would lead us t( 
suppose was the usual mode of oniameuting these altars. It is siii- 
mounted by a tenuiiial the liaso of which is similar te the one shown 
on woodcut No. 13, and on this still stand the remains of an umhrella 
ill wood, very much decayed mid distorted by agcj. 

(Iliposite this is the entmnee, under a gallery exactly con'osponding 
with our roodloft, uoiisisting of three doorways, one leading to the 
centre, and one to each of the side aisles, and over the gallery the 
whole end of the hall is open, forming one great window, through 
which all the light is admitted. This groat window is arched in tlie 
shape of a horseshoe, and exactly resembles the ornaments on the 
upper part of tlie terminal found at Ajunta (woodcut 13), and the 
arches which siinuount the niches in tho hall of the oldest monastery 
cave at Ajunta, to bo described hereafter. I’he outer porch is con- 
siderably wider than the Inidy of the building, being 52 ft. wide, and 
is closed in front by a screen comjxised of two stout octagonal pillars, 
without cither base or capital, supporting what is now a plain nuuss of 
ro(^k, but was once ornamented by a wooden gallery which formiid tho 
principal ornament of tho fa 9 ade. Alxive this a dwarf colonnade or 
attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light to the great 
window, and this again was sunnounted by a wooden comice or orna- 
ment of some sort, though wo cannot now restore it, us only tin? 
mortices remain that attached it to the rock. 

Still further in advance of this stands the lion-pillar, in this instance 
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ji Hhaft with J12 flutes, ur rather Ik^es, surmounted by a capital 
not unlike that at Kcsariah (woodcut No. d), hut in this iuKtanco it 
Niipports four lions instead of one. Anotlier similaf* ])illar ])robably 
stood on the op])osite side, but it has cither fallen or been taken down 

■ to make way for the little temple that now occupies its place. 

I The absence of the wooclen ornaments, as well jih our ]p;norauce of 

i the niod(‘, in which this temple was iiifishcd latendly, and the jkucIi 

■ joined to the main temple, prevents us from jndjifinj; of the etteet of 
the front in its perfect state. Ihit the ]>roportions of such parts as 
remain are so good, and the effect of the whole ku ])leasing, that llu'nj 
can be little hesitation in Jiscribing to snch a design a tolerably high 
nirik among architectural compositions. 

Of the interior we can judge ]H‘rfeetlv, and it certainly is as solemn 
and ^rand as any interior can well be, and the mode of lighting the, 
most perfect — one nndivid(‘d volume <»f liglit coining through a single 
t>|)ening overhead at a veuy favourable angle, ami falling directly on 
the altar or principal object in the building, h'uving the rest in com- 
l»iirative obscurity. The elfect is (considerably heigb timed by tlie 
elosely set and thick columns that divide the three aisles from one 
aimtluT, as they snflioo to prevent the iMmndary walls from ever being 
.seen, and, as thi?re are no openings in the walls, the view between the 
pillars is jmietieally unlimited. 

All tlieso peculiarities arc found moi*e or less developed in all the 
other eavicH of the H«ame class in India, varyitig only witli tlie age and 
the gradual cliaiigc that took place from the more pundy wooden forms 
of tliis cave to the lithic or stone arcliikccture of the more moderti 
ones. This is ilic prineipd test by which their relative ages can he ^ 
detenniiicd, and at the same time proves incontestably that the Karli 
< ave was excavated very shortly after stone came to l>e used as a 
building material in India. 

The following list, of which 1 have placed Karli ‘ at the head for 
die sake of eomparison, includes I believe tlie seven most Ixmiitifiil, or 
iit least best known, oxamiiles of this sort. There are Jiiany other 
euve-tcmples scattered through the various groujis of the westeJii 
gbats, but none of them have cither Iw^en drawn or described in sucli a 
maimer as to allow (if their being classified ur even ciinineiatcd in 
jsiich a work as this. 



Uiigth. 

WIdUi. 

l*rol)able afite. 

Karli ..... 

. 126- 

. 46*7 . 

. Ut century aUcr Chi tKt, 

Ajunta (Xo. 10) 

. 94-6 . 

. 41 -O . 

. Ditto. (?) 

Ho. (Xo. 9) . . 

a 4»i* . 

. 2:J- 

. 2iid or 3rd c»;ntury. 

Do. (Xo. 19). 

. 46*4 

. 23-7 . 

. 5th century. 

Do. (No. 26). . 

. 66*1 . 

. 36*3 

. 9th or loth ccntiiiy. 

VMswakarma Ellura . 

. 85-1 . 

. 43* , 

. 7th or 8th wnlury. 

Kaunari .... 

. 88*6 . 

. 39*10 . 

. 9 th or 10th ctiutury. 


As will be seen from this list, the next in age and size to Karli is 


^ The other six 1 have niysell' vUitetl and measured. 
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the uldfHt cave at Ajiiiihi.* 'HieHe two cavea are very Hiiiiilar, exccja 
that at AjuiiU all the [lillai'H are plain o(;hi^onN, without either (ajiital 
or hase. They are Htuccoed, and painted with tigurcH of Jluddha aiiil 
of variouH wiintw. Above the pillarn is a ])laiii space or belt, corns 
spondiiig in position to the trif(»rimu of a luediicval cathednil, orna- 
mented with painting or wdth scu][)titre illustrative*, of the juirposos to 
which the hanplo was dedicatSeh Over this rose tlie roof, soiiicwliut 
flatter than tluj Ivarli one, but liki* it adorned with wooden ribs; in 

this instanee, Injwevor, these 
have perisln-d, and hift only 
thtdr marks and fastenings be- 
hind. Ihit in the aisles these 
woodi*!! iil)s are represtmttid hy 
stone ones, carvtsl out of tin- 
sol id rock. This woidd seem tt» 
indicate an advance in style, and 
conse(piently more modem date; 
hut the greater simplicity of 
other ] Kilts pn-eliules the idea of 
any great dilVereiiee in age. Its 
section will Ini iindershiod hy the 
annexed woodcut, which also ex- 
19. SwtloiMif Cave No. 10, AjunU. NotscaU-. phlius tho aiTaUgi *1110)1 1 of all the 

eaves, and may give ns some 
notion of the exterior form of the buildings which these caves imitate. 

'i’he next cave, No. lb is nearly similar to this, except in size, and 
has less appearance of age than itj4 neighbour ; it is, however, very 
much ruiiitMl, and both of them have lost llndr facades, from tln^ preci- 
[liee liaviiig falhm away, in tlio facto of which they were excavated. 

No. l‘d, at Ajunta, is one of tho most perfect of the class in India, 
having been excavated liefore the style liad become utUtrly degenerate, 
but after all the essential parts of (he style liad so long and so fre- 
iiuently lieen repeate.d in stoiie,, that thety had lost all the raw apjiear- 
anco of thidr wooden originals, and had in consequence bocoiiio, strictly 
speaking, architectui'al featui*es. 

No. ‘2(), though very similar to this in many respects, was exca- 
vated at too late a period to retain much purity of style, and all its 
details are coarse and clumsy when cjompared with the last; while its 
Kcnl]it.ural arrangements show such a di*geucrate temleimy towards 
modem Hinduism, as to denote tliat the style was at its last gasp when 
this eave was eommenced. 

Tht^ woll-know'n eave, the V^isAvakanua, at Ellora, oe(*upioH an iuter- 
medialc \)\v\ee betweeu Wiesi^ two. lu \l the style has become so eowv 
\>\oU'i\y a stimo laie, tlvat, had we no hnowledgi'i of the earlier AVooden 
originals, we might be led V) suppose that many of the fomis and 
details arose from tho exigencies of constiuction and vaulting. It is 



* The toe of its is drawn, W'oodout Itlusirations of tho Itock-cut Temples t»l' 

No. 13; a view of its interior is given in the India, plate iii. 
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certain from the earlier examples that this was not the case, for wo aro 
able in every detail to trace the tinnsition from wood to stone, without 
luissinj;- a single link of the ehaiir of evideiwc. 

'riie last cave menlioinid in the list, that of Kannari, at Salsetle, 
near Iloinhay, i.s, I am (•onviiieed, for reasons stated at length else- 
wln'ie,^ meri^ly a copy of the Karli cave, exeented at a time when 
Ihiddhist art had greatly decayed, anrf mere et>])ying had taken the 
of orignal dissign and thought. It rc'semhles its great j>rototyp(^ 
in rverv rcs]»eet, both externally and int(‘inally, except in such a (;oni- 
pleio degradation of style as to hum a puzzle to an antiquary on any 
otlier hypothi'sis than the one suggested above. 

Besides these, several of the Behar caves are ])eihaps entitled to he 
e:dlo«l cavc-t(JinpleH, though, ncjver having had an opportunity of visit- 
ing tliem nivscdf, ainl no eonect or detailed drawings of th(‘in having 
yet been published, 1 spi'uk with considerable diihdencc legarding 
tlicni. 

^riio most interesting of them, aiehiteetn rally at h»ast, is that called 
tlie Lomas Uishi, the only one of the group that possesses an arehi- 
tertinal faf^ado. It is covered with an inserii>lion wliieh, if authenti(^ 
and coeval, might induce ns to jis<*riho it h) the fonrih century ; every 
detail, howev(‘r, betrays so distinctly its wooden origin, that it must 
lie earlier - perhaps evtai before the diristiau (‘la— and therefore the 
eaj'li<‘st wo are acquainted with. All the pcwiliarities of the wood aro 
so literally copied in the rock, that if drawn in detail we should liavo 
«io great difficulty in restoring the original built form fnun what wo 
Hiid here. 

'I’he ari’angemcnts of this (;av<j aio very |)ccnliar, and differ from 
those of Wosteni India in many respects. A.s 
will he s(»eTi from the auncjxed plan,* tlio door- 
way with the architectural fa(;adc is at the side 
instead of the end ; and the iniicnuost part or 
shi inc, instead of being a C(qiy of the <;xt(‘rior 
of a t()j)c, is here a domical chamb(?r, capable of 
receiving a relic or any other sacred thing for 20. bimas UihW cave, 
which such a sanctuary might be u.sed. 

This peculiarity is so interesting, and so illustmtivo of the original 
form of these caves, that T have given a plan and section of another, 
the t^at (lurhlia cave (woodcift No. 21), whieli is vciy similar to that 
last described both in size and an'angeinent, but with the shrine some- 
w'hat differently arranged. These caves receive no light oxcejit 
through the narrow entrance at the side, so that the interior is nearly 
dark, and that of the Inncimost chambers quite so. 

V^at Cjurbba cave \s perfectAy compAete and poAisbed tbrongb- 
out, while the Lomas Rislii is not, as it was apparently never quite 



* Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of • From one published by Capt. Kittw, in 
lndi.a, by the author, to which I must refer an interesting pper on the caves in the Alay 
tor further piarticulars and illustmtions of .all number of the .1, A. .S, U. for 1847^ from 
those examples. which the woo«icuta are taken. 
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finished intenmlly ; and as both caves are excavated in Syenitie 
gmnitc of the hard(‘st and most compact character, the labour tlu v 
must have required will almost bear compari- 
son with that bestow'od on their larger and 
more oniate rivals in the west. Their age, 
however, renders them still more deserving of 
attention ; for if J am not v(u*y much mistaken, 
they are the oldest of their class in India, 
and the genii of wdiat we find developed so 
fully at Ajunta and Ellora. From the in- 
scriptions they ap[)ear to Ixdong to tln^ ago 
of Dasiimtha, the grandson of Asoka, and con- 
sequently to the second century B.c., or thorc- 
aV)outs. 

One very curious peculiarity of those, the earliest caves in India, 
is, that they only, of all the buildings or eaves of that country, possess 
the sloping doorway, narn^wer at the top than at the bottom. This 
shape is usually called Egyptian; which, though not found in that 
countiy, does exist in Ethiopia, in Etruria, in ancient Greece, ami 
Asia Minor. It is remarkable that these are precisely the conntrics in 
which traci‘s of the Uehisgic race are most cerbiinly to bo found. Wo 
must content oui-sidvi's hen*, with pointing out the fact that similar 
tmeses arc here found in the earliest of all the specimens of DuddhisI 
architecture, and that we find in conjunction witli these sloping jamhs 
the honoysneklo omainouts of the Ionic order, which the Greeks cer- 
tainly imported from Asia, and which as ccitainly came to India from 
the west. Much of course remains to bo done before these impiirics 
can lead to any satistactory conclusion ; but we now at least know 
that the path is open, and that important discoveries must cjvcntually 
reward the earnest explorers of these hitheih> negle(;ted antiquities. 



MoXASTKlilKS. 

It is probable that the eave-numastcries ditVer far more widely than 
the templ(!8 from their built (n igiiuds. 'Fhc number of priests in the 
most flourishing times of Huddliism appeal’s to have been eiiorm<uis. 
Its records show' that it must have exceeded that of Roman (’Vholic 
monks m the middlo ages. In fact no feligum probably ever indulged 
in a more excessive ])riesthood, and none ever more certainly sank 
beneath tlie weight of its indolence and eorniption. We may conclude 
from this that the number and size of the monasterit?8 w’as very great : 
and w’e have rejwou to believe, both from descriptions and timlitinii, 
that many of them were buildings of several stories in height. It is 
true that wo have very slight traces of this in the cave-monasteries ; 
for in most instances, even where yfe find them in two or three stages, 
one above tlio other, they are distinct excavations and have no con- 
ntHition one with another. The caves are moreover limited by the 
necessity of admitting light from the front only ; and none of them 
contain more than a centnil hall wdth its suiToniidiiig cells. Nor of 
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i*oiUKc do the caves give any idea of what the exterior of the originals 
may have been, of wliicli tliondbre we can only aflinii that they jnnst 
Iwivo been important and imposing objects. 

The general pnri)osc8 of both the temples and the monastenes are 
jK'ifei'tly well known. Any one who has seen linddliist jniests ech*- 
brate either matins or vespers, or some of their more pompous eere- 
ineiiics, will at once iindei-stand the n^e of every j)art of the edifiees 

have been dt‘seribing. To those who liave not witnessed these 
reremoni(?s, it will snftiee to say that in all the principal forms tluy 
n seni]>h< those of the lioman (^ltholi(^s. Jt is beside the purjioscof this 
work to trace the source of this resemblance, which lais attracted the 
attrntion of every Homan (’atholic; priest or missionary who has visited 
Biiddliist countries, from the earli(‘st missions to ( 'hina to t lie recent 
journey into 'J’hibet of Messrs, line and (iabet. AH they can suggest 
by way of exphiuation is, “ <|ue le diable y est }Hmr boaiieoup.” 

'llic saiiKi is true with regard to the monasteric?s. At the time 
when they were excavated, ihtddhist ]m‘ests were, as now, sworn to 
iflihaey and poveily, and lived apart from their fellow-mcn in monas- 
teries devoted wholly to rcllgloiis obseiwaiiccs. They shaved their 
1 1 eu( Is, w<u-(i a peculiar garb, and obtained, like the mendicant friars, 
their subsistence priiici])ally by alms, which they (collected by begging 
IVoiM house to house, 'riieir principal duties were the study of the 
law and ]»recepts of Buddha, and the continually reeiirririg iMuform- 
aiiee of an unmeaning etTcmonial, in which the laity took no part. In 
wane instances these (a^remonics wen? p(‘i’fonncd within the moniis- 
terics themselves, whicdi were all in later times provided with one or 
more cliapels, containing images of Buddha or of subordinate saints, 
before which their prayeis were re])eated. But in earlier tim(?H, at 
least, the monasteries were always in the immediate niiighbourhood of 
temples ; from which we may gather that either the monasteries were 
lucre residences, and all the seiwiecs were performed in th(} temples; 
or that the gr(\at and solemn jujts of woiship took place in the tem])leK. 
"hile the ordinary daily devotions were celebrated within the walls of 
the monastenes themselves. 

It has been already said that the monasteries arc far more numerous 
than the temples. From 700 to 800 examples are known at the present 
♦lay, and probably th(?rc are many more. In age they extend from the 
simple unadorned cells excavated by Ihisaratha, the grandson of Asoka, 
about 200 k.c., in the granite rocks at Bchar, mjarly to the time of the 
Mahometan conquest. The culminating point, however, of this style 
•^•f art, was shortly afhir the Christian era ; the greatest number, cer- 
tainly the best, having l)een excavated during the first five centuries 
after the birth of ( 'hrist. 


Bkxgal Caves. 

The oldest caves in India are those in Bchar, close to the old capital 
• >f Hajagriha ; hut, except the two temples alreacty mentioned (p, 20), 
they are all mere cells, devoid of architectural ornament either exter- 
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nally »)r intornally, generally wiiiare, and with a sloping jainl)ed door- 
way. In one instance, liowovcr, the Gopi Kooblia,* the cell is magnified 
into a hall 4f>ft. 5 in. by 19 ft. 2 m., with semicircular ends anil a 
curvilinear roof, the whole being most carefully j)olished, which, oun- 
siileniig the hardness of tJio giunite rock in wliich it is cut, makes it a 
work of far more labour than many of those in the West, though tlicv 
arc generally not only larger, but more claborattdy oniamentcd. 

Tin; caves in the Udyagiri, nc^ar Giittack, being cut in a far mow 
tmctable material, a fine-grained sandstone, show much more fancy and 
areliihjctuml maguificeiK^e in design, and consist of all the various 
classes and grades of such l esidcnces, from the simple cell of the soli- 
tnry ascetic to the rich and ]) 0 |nil(nis monastery. 

One of the most reiiiarkablc of the fiist class is the so-called Tigt‘r- 

cave, Ixdng in fact a largi^ mass 
of rrxjk, c;arvcd into a form iji- 
tended to represent the head 
of that animal, whoso extended 
jaws form tlu? verandah leading 
into a small apai-tmeiit exca- 
vated ill the interior of the 
skull (sec woodcut Is'o. 22). 

Gcnej-ally speaking, these 
single cells liave a jiorch of 
two pillars to protect the door- 
way, which leads into a small 
imnu It) or 12 ft. scpiaro, consti- 
tuting the whole cave. Uuild- 
I’iKir < avc, Cuttuvk. ings Oil precisely the .same jdan 

are still very common in India, 
except that now, instead of being the abode of a hermit, (ho cell is 
ocenjded T>y an image of some god or other, and is sunnonnted hy a 
low dome, or jiyramidal spire, eon veiling it into a temple of some 
])rctcnsions. Tlie lower i»art, however, of those small temples is ver}- 
similar to the roek-eut hermitages of which w^o are speaking. 

The next extension of the cave system was to form an oblong cell 
with a verandah of the sjimc lengtli in front of it, 
in plan like the Gaiiesa cave at Outtack (woodcut 
h’o. 23) ; all the larger eaves at this place lieing 
either similar, or extensions of the same idea. The 
Thakoor cave, for inshinee, has a verandah 55 ft. in 




*23. (iiinc&i Cave. 

St’JiU* loo ft, t« 1 ill. Knmi 
a pint! l)y tlie Author. 


length, Avith Avings extending at right angles in front 
of tlie principal fa^de. This cave, being tAA^o stories 
in height, might accommodate from 40 to 50 monks. 


when»as tlie Gaiiesa caA’c, supposing it to have licon divided betw’ccii 


each of the four dooi's it possesses, could only accommodate four or five. 


' For (virtieulnrit of theso cavi>s I am in- the J. A. 8. B., March, May, and September, 

debted to several by I'apt. Kittoe, in 1847, from which the woodcut is taken. 
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Tn none of these eaves is there seen either a shrine or any ])keo 
where one could bo phujed ; the probability, therefore, is, that tliey 
were attached to some sacred editieo which has long since disappeared. 
Aiiotlier peeidiarity, showing that tlujy must have been constructed 
helbi*e the ( .’liristian cm, is, that no trace of a sanctuary is found, noi* 
any image of Ihiddha or of siiints. The only actual worshi]) of whiiAi 
there is any tr.iee is that of the llo-troo? represented on one bas-reliel* 
in a cave called the Jodeo Gopa, proving how early that wiu*ship was 
int 1 * 0(1 need, and h(jw pre-eminent it Avas among Ihiddliists in those 
•lays. 

WksTKUN CAVP>i. 

Among the various groups of caves iu the Bombay l*rcsideii(!y we 
iind (roiiiiterparts of all those existing in Bengal ; but the former caves 
l^cncrally speaking have assumed a shape which makes a mark(ul dis- 
tinction biitween them and the older caves of Ihmgal. This consists in 
s( |iamting the cells from the hall around Avliicli they are placed- an 
aiTaiigiuiK'iit, r believe, unknown in Eastern India. ITie oldest cave- 
iiK master V at A junta is a hall 30 ft. 7 in. stpiare. It is adonied witli 
seven niches t»n every side, arched in a horsc-slioe shape like the great 
window at Karli. ()f these seven niehes the first, tliird, liftli, and 
scvcntli are blank. ^I’lio remaining three are occupied iu the inner 
sid(\s l>y doors leading lo cells, of which there are thus nino, on tlio 
outer side by the onirance-door and two windows. 

It is evident, howcvei*, that it re(piire8 the stratum of i*oek iu whicjh 
tile cave is excavated to be singularly iieifect to admit of such a surface 
1 icing l(‘ft Avholly Avithuut suppoi-t. The next step, therefore, seems to 
liave beem to introduce 4 pillars on th(j floor, whicli is done at Ajunta 
iu the cave No. 11, next in age and situation to the one last described, 



**• Cave No. 1 1, at AJnnta. 25. Cave No. 2 , at AJunto. 

1' rom a plan by tbc Author. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. From a plan by the Author. Scale 50 ft. to l in. 

which, though the area is not larger, has this necessary adjunct aiTangcd 
as shown in the annexed diagram (woodcut No. 24). 

^ Tlie next step Avas to introduce 12 pillars to suyiport the roof, 
Ihcro being no intermediate number , which Avould divide by 4, 
and admit of an ojK^ning in the centre of every side. Tliis arrange- 
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meiit is Hhown in the annexed woodcut (No. 25) representing tliu 
plan of the cave No. 2 at Ajunta. Before this stage of cave archi. 
tecturo had been readied, the worship had degenerated considembly 
from its original purity ; and these caves always possess a sanctiiaiy 
containing an imago of Buddha. There are frecpicntly, besides this, as 
in the instance under consideration, two side chapels, like those in 
Catholic churches, containing* images of subordinate saints, sometimes 
male, sometimes female. 

The next and most extensive anungement of these square monastery 
caves is that in which 20 pillars are placed in the floor so as to supper 
the roof, (i on each side, (xnuiting the comer pillai*s twice. There ar 
several of those largo caves at Ajunta and elsewhere; and one a 
Baugh, on tJio Ta])ty, represented in woodcut No. 2(1, luus, besides tli 
ordinary complement, 4 additional pillars in the centre, a jirecaiitio 
taken evidently in consocpiencc of the rock not being sufticiently hoim 
goneous and perfect to bo able to supixirt itself without this mlditiout 
pi’ecaution. 



a6. ;Cave at Baugh. 

From a plan, by CaiiU Dangerflcld, in the ’rranKoctions of the Bombay Uterory Society. 


These — which might lie classeii, according to the terms used iu 
(Ireek architectui*©, astylar, when having no pillam; distylo, when 
with two pillars in each fiico; tetrastyle, with four; and hexastylo 
with six — ^form the leading and most (diaractonsiie division of these- 
excavations, and with slight nuKlification are to Ik? foimd in all the 
modern series. 

The forms, however, of many are so vaiious and so abuoiiual, that 
it would require a far more extended classifleation to enable us to 
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•li;8cril)e and include tlioin all. In many instiinces tlie gicat depth ol 
the cave which this stpiare arrangement required wtis felt to 1x5 incon- 
venient; and a more oblong form was adopted, as in the plan t»f the 
Ihirltar cave at Salsette (woodcut No. 27), where, besides, the sanctuary 
Is projected forward, 
uijil assists, with the 
pillars, to support tlie 
roof. In some examples 
this is carried even 
I’lirtlicr, and the sane- 
hiary, standing boldly 
forward to the centre 
(»f the hall, forms in 
i(‘alit,y the tmly snp- 
|M»il This, however, 
is a lat(i arrangement, 
and must be considered 
iiiMrc as an economical 
iliaii ail urchitcclnral 
i 111 I »r< ivonuint. Indeed 

th(i dignity and beauty of the whole comiiositiou are almost entirely 
destroyed by it. 

. OuNAMKNTATION OK THK OaVKS. 

The princi])al mode of emljellishmeiit adojitisl in these <?aves was 
l»!unting, if not exactly in ficsco, at Iciist in some sort, of distemjier. 
In many, indeed in most instances, the plashir with which the walls 
wore ]»re|)ared to r(5ceive th(5 c?olonred decorations has peeled otf, owing 
oillier to the daminiess of the rock, or to the mischievous violence of 
idle men. In some of the caves, however, at Ajnnta and (dsewhere, 
ds* jiaintings still remain nearly complete, and a.s fresh as tins <lay 
ils y we7o painted. A competent aiiist, Captain ( Jill, of the (.company’s 
S;rviec, has l»ecn cmjdoycd for some yearn in copying thewi. When 
die series is tjomplete they will not only fonn a most valuable illiis- 
hation of Buddhist history and tmdition, and of the manners and 
<*iistums of India more than a thousand years ago, but they will illus- 
tiate to a very considerable extent the fonn and ordinance of the veiy 
hiiildings they adoni, as many representations of andiitectural tibjccts 
•lie interspersed among the figured subjects, quite sufficiently well 
dnuvii to be undei'sfijod by those wdio are familiar with the style they 
belong to. 

In some of the older caves not only the walls and roof, but even the 
l»illars, are wholly covered witli stucco, and ornamented with jiainting. 

I his painting is divided, generally 8ix?aking, according to the following 
I’ulo. On the walls arc extensive compositions <»f figures and land- 
'x.apes; on pillars, single detached figures, representing either Buddha 
or Buddliist saints ; while the iwdntings on the roof are almost invari- 
ahly architectural frets and scrolls, often of extreme Ixiauty and elc-. 
pHnee, I'ivalling many of those at l*onq>eii and the Baths of Titus. 
Hiis threefold division is in fact the «»nly (»iie admissible in good taste, 

f> 2 
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or only with tlio slightest possible mudiiicatioii whore figures and 
conventional ornaments are to bo combined. 

At a later period many of the ornaments which had boon paintt;d 
on tlie earlier pillars oamo to bo carved on them in relief, as hap])cn»*d 
in Europe in the transition from the Noinnan to tlie Gothic stylo. TW 
pillais wore naturally the first to iindoi’go this transformation, but ii 
was oxtondod in some instadccs to the walls, and oven ti) thi*. n>ofs. 
In stnno cases there still exist inicos of painting on these cngi-aved 
ornaments, but it so(ims that in the last ages of the stylo the areliitects 
woi(i satisfied with the offocit produced by the light and shade 
bold reliefs, and abandoned colour, to a considerable extent at least, if 
not altogiitlun*. 

There is ahuiidance of evidence to prove tliat stucco and paint wciv 
used at an early age for the adornment of the external faces of tin* 
caves; and traces of this still exist at Karli and elsewlnuc. In such 
a climate they must soon have been found pcrisliable and niisiiited to 
the jmr]K»se, and therefore abandoned. One of the most fVccpient sul)* 
j(;cts fur this art is the front or i»rincipal featnrti of the tcinplo itself. 

This, ])erhaps, will he host understood by referring to the Koiuau 
or Italian styl(>, wliere windows arc constantly ornamented with small 
temple ends, or ])odimciits, and blank spiices tilled up cither with hliml 
windciws crowned hy iKjdiments, or with similar fonns used as niches. 
So at Ivarli (woodcait No. 18) we find all the plain faces of the hall 
covered with niches ropresonting the great fa(;ado of the ttun])le itself; 
and in the hit()r caves at Ajunta these niches are always filled with 
cros.s-lcgge<l figures of Ruddlia or similar representations. 

Where rais(;d or architectural forms are used for the rf)ofK, they are 
more repetitious in stone of the wooden fonns universally prevalent iu 
India at the ]irescnt day, and as common a])i)arciitly then as now. 
'riie mode of eonstructioii is to lay large sfpiaro bi‘ams, a foot or more 
wpiare, parallel to one another, and two or three feet apail, crossed hy 
smaller timbers, about three inebes scpian), at such distances, stiy one 
foot, as will allow tiles to be laid upon them ; these arc covered with 
a ImmI of concrete and idastor, which fonns a 8t)lid and impervious 
terra(!o-roof. 

Till Alls. 

The only objects reipiiring further notice before leaving this branch 
of the subject arc the pillars, which in India seem never to have hecu 
of wood, and are indeed the only parts of the architecture which da 
not show mo.st uiimistakeahlc ovideiicu of their timber origin. My 
own impressitm is that this arose from the white ants being then, as 
m)W, the certain destroyers of any wooden objeet which touched the 
earth, and from the consequent necessity that lias always existed of 
])laciug some indcstnictiblo harrier between them and those paitiJ 
wliieh must nocossaril y be constructed of wood.* 

* To an KnrojMwn ai'cliitect this may Keen) At all events, I’can suggest no better ot* 
ii .str.-inge and insniheient oxplaimtioii of the tact whose iiiiivprs.*ility, whatever the catiM.* 
fact ; hut I think most of those who have i%* may be, admits f>f no doubt. 

>idod in linliu will .ickiiowledge its validity. 
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In tho earliest caves, as was no doubt the case in the earliest bniJd- 
iiijfs, tho pillar i.s a square mass, from four to six diametei’s in hoi^hf . 
This is brought Avithiii the domain of 
{ircliitecturo by cutting off the angles, 
so as to reduce it to an octagon. Jn 
till* oldest temple at Ajunta this is done 
for the whole height ; but a more c(nn- 
iiion practice is to reduce only the cen- 
tral part to an octagonal form, leaving 
the base and capital srpiare, as in the 
example from tho (buiesa cave at (hit- 
taek (woodcut No. 28). 

This system is carried to a greater 
extent by again cutting off the angles 
of the octagoji, so as to produce a sbape 
of H) sides; and these are sometimes 
lliitod, as ill tho example on the next 
from one of tho iiKnnisterics (No. 

17) at Ajunta. It shoxvs also the con- 
struction of tho roof explained above, 
eousisting of larger and smaller beams, 

‘■rossing one another at right angles, so 
as to support the tiles of the flat roof. 

In this example only tho central part 
of the pillar is adorned with painting, 
the; plainer members being covered with 
stue(?o, but each lluting is tilled with a scroll intennixed with flowers, 
hcjiutifully painted, and tho discs, which are introducicd where the 
fonii changes from a srjuarc to a figure of It) sides, arc also coloured. 

In the third exaiujilo (woodcut No. dt)) the pillar changes regularly 
bom 4 to 8 and Id sides; then, iis is fref|ncntly tin) case, a eireular 
iiiemher is introduced, and it returns thi'ough the octagon to the 
s<[iuire which supports the biacket, forming a whole which nmy be 
<»»nsidercd as the ty])ical order of Indian arcliitocinre ; the divi.sion 
into 4, 8, and Id parts pervading every member of it, and tlie oiim- 
nieiits in this instance, both sculjdurcd and coloured, being coiitiinnMl 
'' ith increasing richiiess from tlie liasu, or near it, to the capital. 

'fhese, and indeed most Indian pillars, tenninate upwards in a 
bracket capital, more or less developed. In woodcut No. 28 the cnpitul 
i« only a wooden ornament repeated in stone, this being one of the 
oldest examples in India. In tho next example it is more im])oi tant. 
«tnd in the last fully developed ; though in many instances it is both 
wider and deei)er, and more important tlian even in this examj)le. 

In all those instances it will be observed that the onmment is not, 
in Grecian and Eoman architecture, confined to tho base and capital ; 
but when ornament is attempted in India, it is nearly ecpially <lisiri- 
bnted over the whole surface of the pillar, from the ground to the 
horizontal member it is destined to support. This is a ])ef;nlianty 
"iiich gives singular richness to some of the buildings, and Mdieii 
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oxccuted witli taato is particularly effective, for internal architectiuv 
at least. 

Another circumstance which gives considerable richness to the style 

is, tliat the pillfirs in 
_ a building are ue\er 

- ■ • cxjictly alike, blit \U- 

- ■ , ^icd ill dcsigu aticnnl- 

- l^cir pnsiticni, 

fis often happens. 

• V mere sake of 

variety. In some of 
I •jr-—' y older and simploi 

4 7 L fcKrJ^rS f caves, wliere fhcro is 

1 ' little or no carvin;r 

.] T ' M on the pillai'H, the va- 

] rioty is in the paint* 

t [ ' f C;v ing, and that only: 

j, but when they aiv 

? : cai*vcd, the variM- 

S lions are much niuiv 
striking. 

In a 20-pill arc<l 
viham, for iustauee, 
the two Pinal'S on 
each side of the (‘n- 
trance are generally 
t alike; so arc theso 

^ immediately beyond 

on the right and left; 
I and so again are the 

I next pair furiher re- 

moved on each side 
from the centre. Tin* 
range on the right 
I and left generally 

take their character 
from the last two, 
L • * • and those on the 

^ i' j fourth side again in- 

- 1 . r ‘ 'r - I « I crease in richness to- 

' -ib wards the centre, the 

elaborately 
adoined being the 
- central pair opposite 

29. rnittr In ViharaNo. I 7 ,nt AJiinta. From n aketcli by the Author, tho altar. When 

done symmetrically 

in this manner, the effect is singularly pleasing, though the practice 
cannot bo defended when mere caprice seems to guide the hand 
the designer. It then requires that the variation should be so slight 


i ‘I'r » 

I f! if If 

Ml 

ivii 


ti? 
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not lit first sight to bo ajiparoiit, or the cffoot is far from pleasing. 
Ill all the best Indian examples, liowe.ver, ilioso defects seem to have 
avoided with singular taste and judgment. 
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()rr>\PTER III. 

OE YLOM. 


CONTKNTS. 

Denciiption of ruiiiH at Anunulhapoora — Ruins at Melieiitelo — (Jreat mouastory uiul 
Bjwred tree at Anuradhapoora — Ruins of Pollf)narua. 


CIIUON0I/)O ICAL AIKMOli AN DA. 


UATIsIS. 

DcvnuiinplatlKsa, fuiiloniiwrary with Asoka. WahiRambalm Iniilds AbiyMgiri . . , im;. iiu 

ItitnHiiiL-tkm (jf lUukUiisin tuCeylnti. DnfhD Abha Seim biiildn Luiika Kaiiiaya . . 2:il 

iiimif riiuiiarainya ’rdiie.aiidUuitutAIc- Malm St‘iia builds ll•ta\v^llul Tope . . . ‘JT.'i 

lienUde, B.o. 250 Paudu : invasion lri»m iJashmeer . . 4:n 

IkHitoogainonl. llttildinK of Iluanwellti AKurabcxllii (.haiiKeH capital to Polloiiara TiV.) 

'I'ope, and Malm liowa I'aya Monastery. 161 AVciluyabalioo, capital Dambodinia . . , I’-'.IA 


It will havo boon obsci-voil tliat none of the roinains of Bnddliism in 
Indiji are found in the grt'at cities. We are enabled to judge tjf flu* 
greatness and splendour of the buildings which have ihero perishoil 
from the ancient capital of the island of Ceylon, which still retains, 
though in ruins, the gicatcr part of the religious inoiiunients that 
adorned it in the days of its greatness. 

Aiiuradliapoora betjamo the capital of (^cyloii about 400 years before 
(Christ, or about a century and a half after the death of Buddha, and 
the fahlcd introduction of his religion into the island. It was not, 
however, till after the lajise of another 150 years that it became a 
sacred city, and one of the, principal capitals i.)f Buddhism in the East, 
which it continued to bo till about the year 700, when, owing to the 
repeated and dcstnictive invasions of the Malahars, the capital was 
removed to Pollonarna. That city Ronrished for two centuries ; and 
after that, during a long period of disastrous decay, the seat of govern- 
ment wits moved hither and thither, till tlie country fell into the liands 
of the Poiingncsc and Dutch, and finally sneenmbod to onr power. 

The city of Anuradhapoora is now totally deserted in t}ie midst of 
an uninhabited jungle. Its public buildings must havo suffered 
severely from the circumstances under whit;h it perished, exposed for 
centuries to the attacks of foreign enemies. Besides this, the rank 
vegetation of Ceylon has Ixien at work for 1000 years, stripping off all 
traces of plaster oniaments, and splitting the masonry in many places. 

But the very desolation of its situation has presented these ancient 
monuments from other and greater dangers. No bigrited Moslem has 
pulled them down to laiild mosipies and monuments of his own faith ; 
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no indolent Hindu Ims allowed their materials to be used for ])rivate 
j)iir|)oso,s or approiimted cw piivatc plunder; and no Kiifijlish nia^is- 
tnite liiis yet rendered them available for mending station-roads and 
bridges. Wo may bo sure, thereft»re, that these ruins diiservo tlio 
greatest attention from the student of Buddhist arehiteetnre, and that 
a vast fund of information may be dny^n from them when onee they 
shall liave been suflieiently explored and descfribed. 

For ten centuries Anuradhapoora continued tlui ca[)ital of (Vjylon. 
Alone of all Buddhist cities it retains something like a ernnplcte sm ies 
of tlie remains of its greatness during that period. We ]>ossess, more- 
over, in the MahaAvanso and (»ther (Vi^donese scriptures, a tolejably 
authentic account of the building of all these monuments, and of the 
|»inp<isos to which they were dedicated. 

Among the vestiges of former grandeur still to bo found at Anurad- 
hapoora, are the ruins of seven dome-shaped topes or of om? 

nunjastery, of a building erected to contain the sacred Bo-tree, and 
several other mins and antiquities. Among these is the great mound, 
called the toinl) of the usurjior Elaala, but more ])robably it is a toj)e 
erected by the king ])oot(»ogamoni to commemorate the victory over 
that intruder which he gained on this s])ot ahoiit the year Ibl n.c. As 
it is now a mere mound, Avithuut any distinguishable outline, it will 
not be again alluded to. 

Two of the topes are of the largest size known: one, tlie Abayagiri, 
was elected 88 ri.c. ; its dome is exactly liemisjdierical, and doserilied 
wilh a radius of 180 ft., being thus more than 1 100 ft. in circnmfmem.e, 
and with the base and s]»iro making up a total elevation (4’ 244 ft., 
which is only 10 ft. less than the traditional height of 120 eiibils 
assigned to it in the Mahawanso.* It was erected by a king Wula- 
gaiiibahu, to eommemorate his rccompiest of his kingd«>m from some 
foreign usnrjier who had dejjosed him and occiijiied his throne for 
uhoiit 10 years. 

^I’hc second to]»c is the »jetawana, erected by a king MahasiUi, 
A. I). 27o. In form and dimensions it is almost identical with the last 
‘leseribed, though somowliat more perteet in outline, and a few feet 
liighcr, owing prohahly to its Ixjing more modem than its rival, 
fhese two were commemorative monuments, and not relic-shrines. 

Xext to those, but far more important from its sacicdncss, is the 
Huan Welle tope, erected hy king Dootoogamoiii, ho tween the years 
101 and 137 B.c., over a very imposing collection of relics, of which a 
full account is given in the 31 st chapter of the Mahawanso. Its 
dimensiuns are very' similar to those of the two hast described, but it 
has been so much defaced, partly by violence, and pai-tly, it seems, 
from a failure of the foundations, tliat it is not easy to ascertain either 
its original shape or size, llie same king erected another smaller 
^‘Jpo, 260 ft. in diameter. It is now known as the Mirisiwellya. Jake 
the last described it is very much mined, and not particularly inte- 
lestiiig, either from its fijrm or history'. 


‘ The cubit of Ceylon w nr,'irly 2 ft. S in. 
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BeKidcs theBo four larp^ buildings tliorc are two considerably 
smaller ones, known as the Tluiparamya and Ijaiika Itamaya, veiy 
similar to one auofbcr in size and arrangement. The first named is 
represented in woodcut No. 31. TTie tope itself, though small aud 



ai. i'lmparainya 'I'op*^ From an unpnbliahcd lilhograph by the lute James lYinscp. 


somewhat ruined, is of a singularly elegant bell-shaped outline. Its 
diameter and height are nearly the same, between 50 ft. and 00 ft. ; 
and it stands on a platfonn raised about Oft. from the ground, on 
which are anangod three rows of pillars, which fonn by tiir the 
most important architectural oniaiuent of the building. The inner 
circle stands about 2 ft. from the mound, and the other two about 
I Oft. from each other. Tlie pillars themselves are monoliths 20 ft. 
in height, <»f which the lower part, to the height of 9 ft., is left 
stpiare, emdi side being about I ft. The next division, 14 ft. 6 in. in 
length, has the angles cut off, tis is usual in this stylo, so as to fonn an 
octagon ; the two parts being of one piece of granite. These sustain a 
capital of the same material, 2 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Accounts differ as to the number of the pillai-s, as Mr. Knighton 
says there were originally 108 ; ‘ whereas Capt. Chapman counted 149, 
and states the <^)rigiiial number to have been 1 84.* 

This rolic-shrino was erected by the celebrated king Devenampia- 
tissa, about 250 years b.c., to contain the right jawbone of Buddha, 
which — say the Buddhist chroniclera — descending fixun the skies, 
placed itself on the crown of the monarch. As contemi)orary with 
Asoka, it belongs to the most interesting period of Buddhist historjs 
and is older than anything now existing on the continent of India so 
far as we at present know ; and there is every reason to suppose it 


‘ J. A. S. B. for March, 1847, p. 218. 

* Transactions R. A. S., vol. Hi. p. 474, and J. R. A. S. 
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now exists as nearly as may be in the fonn in which it was oHjpnally 
(lesifijned, havinj^ escaped alteration, and, what is more nmisiial in a 
Ihiddliist relic-shrine, having escaped aiigiiiontation. When the cele- 
brated Tooth relic wjis brouj^ht hither from India at the bej^inning of 
tlio fouith century, it was placed in a small building erected for the 
pnqiose on one of the angles of the ]|Jattbrm, inst(;ad of being ])laccd, 
as seems generally to have been the case, in a shrine on its summit, 
and eventually made the centre of a new and more extended enudion. 
I’(?r]iaps it was an iinwillingness to disturb the sacred circle of pillars 
that prevented this being done, or it may have been that the Tooth 
r(^li(?, for some reason we do not now understand, was destined nev(ir 
U) l)(i permanently hid from the sight of its adorers. It is certain that 
it luis heeii aecjessible during the htst two thousand years, and is the 
oidy relic; of its class that seems to have boon similarly preserved and 
exliihited. 

The Lanka Kamaya is extrcMiiely similar to the; hist, though eon- 
sidcnuhly more modern, having been erected A.F). ‘221, and looks of 
even more recent date than it really is, in conKe(pien(;e of a Iborongli 
nspair it has undergone^ within the last few years, which has nearly 
obliterat.(‘d its nn>n; ancient features. 

There is still another, the Saila tope, within tlie limit of the (;ity, 
but so ruined that its arehitt;etui’al fcatiin;s an; nndistingnishable, 
theugh tnulitioji would h;ad ns to suppose; it was the oldest in the 
|»liw;e, even belonging to a period anterior to tin; present Jhiddba. 
The spot at all events is said to have been hallowed by the j)rcscnco of 
the preceding one. 

Bosidi;H these, tb(;n; are on the; hill of Mehentelo, a few miles to 
the north-east of the; city, two important r(*lie-shrim;s : one of the first 
class erected on .its .summit to cover a hair that grew on the forehead 
‘>1’ Buddha over bis left cy(;bn»w. I'bo other, on a shoulder of the bill 
iiinnediatoly below this, is of the same class as the Thu[»aramya; a 
small central building sunouridcd by concentric rows of granite ])illars, 
which, as appears to have l)ccn the pTiiicijJe of this mode of decora- 
tion, rose to half the height of the central mound. 

There are besides these a great number of h>p 08 of various sorts 
scattered over the ])laiii, but Avhether any of them aro particularly 
interesting, either from their architecture or their histoiy, has not 
been asccrhiiiied, nor will Ik; till the place is far more carefully sur- 
veyed than it has yet been. 

There is another ruin at Anuradbapoora, which, if a little more 
[»erfect, would be even more interesting than these topes. Jt ik>w g<ieN 
by the name of the Maha Lowa Taya, or Great Brazen Monastery. 
We have a full account in the Mahawanso of its erection by the pious 
king Dootoogamoni (1(11 b.c.), according to a plan procured from 
heaven for the ])urj) 08 c, as w^ell as a history of its subsequent destruc- 
tion and rebuildings. 

When first erected it is said to have been 100 cubits or 225 ft. 
square, and as high as it Avas broad ; the height was divided into nine 
stories, each containing 100 cells for pneste, iKJsides halls and other 
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indisponsable apartments. Nearly 200 years after its erection (a.o. 
BO) it reipiired considerable rejuiirs, bnt the first great disaster occnired 
ill the reign of the apostate Mahasena, a.d. 280, who is said to have 
destroyed it ^ltterl 3 ^ It was ro erected by his son, but with only five 
stoiies instead of nine, and it never after this regained its pristine 
magnificence, bnt gmdually fe^ into decay even before the scat 
government was removed to Pollonarua. Hince that time it has been 
completely deserted, and all that lemains of it now are the 1000 pillars 
which once supported it. These gciMM*ally consist of unhewn blocks of 
granite about 12ft. high; some of the central ones arc sculptured, and 
many have been split into two, apparently at the time of the great 
rebuilding after its destruction by Mahasena; as it is, they stand now 
about Oft. apart from centre to centre in a compact phalanx, 40 on each 
face, and covering a space about 250 or 200 ft. each way. On this 
must have been ]»laced a strong wooden framing, as in the Jhinnc.su 
nnjiiastencs at the present day — as explained in tlui next chapter ; and 
the remaining 8 stories rose on this, one above the other, each dimi- 
nishing as it ascended, so that the building assumed the? outline of a 
pyramid. This, it is true, is not distinctly asserted in the l^luhawanso. 
nor do the remains suffice to prove it. Ihit we liavc strong evidcnci’ 
ill favour (jf this supposition in the arrangement of later buildings, 
which there is every reason to believe were erected from this or 
similar models. The pyramidal shape is tlmt ado 2 )tcd to this day in 
all Ihiddhist countries. If 1 am not very much mistaken, the iinuiy- 
storiod Hindu temples in the south of India are literally only coiucs of 
such buildings as this. 'Hiey all assume tlio pyramidal form, and arc 
fiiniislied with small cells on every story, precisely as wo may BUpiH>sc 
this to liavo boon.‘ 

The iinmo of Ihazeii was apjilicd to it in cons(*qucji(?c of the roof of 
brass that covered it, and, gilt and ornamented as it no doubt was, it 
must have been one of the most sjilendid buildings of the Kast. It 
was as high as the topes, and, though not covering quite so mucli 
ground, was equal, in cubical otmtents, to the largest of our Hiiglish 
catbcilrals, and the body of the building was highm- than any of them, 
omitting of course the spires, which an^ mere oniamcnts. 

its form and arrangement will be more clear when we have 
described, further on, the characteristics of the early Hindu style, 
which seems almost witlMiut doubt to have l)cen copied from this. 

To us these are the most interesting of tlie remains of the ancient 
t!ity, but to a Ihiddliist the gi’eatt»st and most siicred of the vestiges of 
the |iast is the celebrated Bo-tree. ^ITiis is uc»w reverenced and wor- 
shipjied oven amidst the desolation in which it stands, and has been 
worshipped on this sjxit for more than 2000 years ; and thus, if not the 


* Fa Hiaii, in describiu^ the great rcH!k- fahiilous mixed with what he .says about this 
cut monastery of the Deccjiu as it existed in e<lifico, wdiich, K'sides, he never saw himself ; 
his time — about a.d. 400— says it had five but it is the only one he descnl>es in such de- 
stories; the lower with 500 cells, the next tail, and it pointa to a construeiion similar to 
with 400, then OoO, then 200, and tlie upiwr what 1 have suggested in the text. — See Foe 
with 100 cells. There is a good deal that is Koiie Ki, p. H14 et seq. 
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okloHt, is certainly among the most ancient of the idols that still com- 
mand th(i adomtion of mankind. 

When Asoka sent his brother Mahindo, and his sister Sangamitta, 
\o introduce Buddhism into Ceylon, oiio of the mt>st precious things 
which they introduced was a branch of the cidebratcd tree which st ill 
•flows at Gya.‘ The branch, so says the legend, spontaneously severed 
ilsoir from the parent stem, and ]>lanlbd itself in a golden vase i>]e- 
juircd for its reception. According to the prophecy, it was to bo 
“always green, never growing, nor decaying.” and (•t‘,rtainly present ' 
appearances would go tar to coiifmn such an assertion, for, notwith- 
standing its age, it is small, and, though healthy, does not seem in 
inenjuse. Its being evergreen is only a characteristie of its species, 
tlic Fieiis religiosa ; unr ac<piainhince with it, however, must extend 
<»ver a longc^r series of years than it at present does, before we can 
sptsik with certiiinty as to its stationary qnaliti(is. 

It grows from the top of a small ])yrami<l, which rises in three 
terraces, each al)out 12ft. in height, the one ab(»vo and within the 
ntlicr, in the centre of a large ^{Wiirn eiudostuo close by tbe Maha 
liuwa Taya. But though the place is large, sacred, and adoniod with 
gules of somo pretension, none of its archittjctiiral features arc sucli as 
to require notice here. 

Foi.nONAHUA. 

The niins of Pollonania, whi<!h became the cai)ital of the island 
oil tlio abandonment of Aiuiradhapoura in the cightli (jontury, sliow 
‘•oimiderable traces of magnificenco and splendonr, though of a chiss 
very ditferent from that displayed in the older city, and far more 
resembling the moie oniate stylo of the Hindus tlian tlio simiihir 
inagnificoneo of the earlier Buddhists. They are in fact a link between 
the ancient and modem styles of architecture.* 

The mins of this city consist ]»rincipally of one long straight and 
terraced street, nearly an English mile in length, bordered on either 
sid(i by the ruins of teinples, houses, tomlw, and all the accompanimenfs 
of an Eastern city. It tenuinates at one end in a stiuill rocky hill, in 
which are cut scvenil temples. These are oraameiited with figures of 
Ihiddha, one of which is 45 ft. high, and with rich and elalioiafe 
carvings on all sides. At the other end of the street is a building 
vepmsented in the annexed woodcut (No. 32), evidently a temple, though 
now unroofed, and ditforing singularly in all its arrangcment%from tbe 
older exjimples found on the continent of India. At the inner end of it 
is a statue of Buddha 58 ft. in height. The relic-shrine is placed on 
one side, as shown in the view. 

' Sinjrularly rnoiigh, the natives of Behar son Tennont’s work on ‘ Christianity in Cey- 
iLseriln* the planting of their Bo-tree to Doo- Ion ;* but they arc only picturesque views 
t«>og»moni, the pious king of ('eylon. They w'itlioiit plans or diinensions, not available for 
mistake the ilate, however, placing him 414- scicntilic purjios(>s. They suffice, however, 
n.c. — Sec Buchanan Hamilton’s Stiitistics of to show how complete is the H4.'riif» of raate- 
Behar, p, 7ff. rials fur a history of Buddhist art to be found 

* The only illustrations that have yet Wii in this country, 
published are a few woodcuts in Sir Emer- 




The Jayatawanaruuia— Iluiittt of PoUunarua. ienueut s C'hris>tiuiiii3’ in Ct-ylon. 
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This t^iinplc is built with brick, and covered with stucco, and, 
tlioiifch consequently very inferior iKith in material and chanw^ter to 
the earlier edifices of tlui same class, is still, from its size and richness, 
a fine 8])t?cimen of the style in its decline, ami woithy to close the 
history of tho art in the island where it had flourished for twelv(i 
centuries when this buildinji^ was erected. 

We know but little of the groat cavds of Dambool and others which 
lie scattered over the island. They difter from the Indian cave-tcmplos 
in being natural Ciavorns slightly enlargiul and improved by art, but 
without having boon moulded into architectural copies of buildings, as 
is always tho ease on the continent of India. What arelntiictui’e they 
<lo p)ssoss is developed on applied fayades of masonry, never of tin? 
saiiu* age as the (?avcs themselves, and generally more remarkable for 
tlicir grotesquoness than thc.ir ])eanty. lh?Kides, the fonn of these 
Clives being accidental, they want that iutiivest wliich attaches so 
strongly to those of India, as illustrating thi? religious fonns and cere- 
laouies of the Ihiddliists in (?arly times. Indeed, the only point of 
iiiteri'st they now possess seems to consist in tlieir heing still used for 
tli(‘ ccl(?l)ration of the same rihjs hi which they wen? oi*iginally dedi- 
cated 2000 years ago. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BURMAII. 

CONTKNTS. 

Kuriiw of Burmerto buildiu^n — Diigobon at Khoiuadoo — Vegiie -- Ktingoou, &c. 
Mouasterien. 


CII KONOrXXilC AL A1 KMOH ANl > A . 


I>ATI«. 

lliiliamam, son uf Asokii. lK>gtns to reign nt 

I'roiiie B.n. 243 

Suinuiiilrl Promo era eHta))li8lj(;d . . . a.d. 76 

iSaiiiudda ItiO^ iKigititi to itMgii ut Piigiiti . 107 

Hud<lliaguHa visita Ceylon • 386 


Pjuiya Wmmi's the A.n. isoo 

Pngaii destroyed 

Punya and ('hitkilng destroyed, and Ava 

lieoDiuea the cupilal 13f!4 

Alumpra in Muiichulx) 1752 


Tiik kingdom of Jiiiniiali, lying to tlio eastward of Bengal, is one of 
tliOHo countries wliicli, like Ceylon, received its religion direct from 
India, and has retained it to tlie present hour, although it has long 
(soased to exist in the oountiy that gave it birtli. 

Like all Buddhist countries its authentic annals commence with the 
sovereigns of Ctmtml India, who were the contemjxirarics of Sakya 
Muni, the foiiiidor of the faith. There is no record even of names of 
native kings till wo come to the all-poweiful and all-pervading name 
of Asoka. Ho sent his son or grandson to this country to introduce 
the new faith, and U) establish a regular sovereignty on the banks of 
the Trrawiuldy, which seems at that timo to have been very thinly 
peopled by uoiinwlo and luilf-eivilised tribes. 

The new king fixed his residence at rromo about the year 243 b.c., 
and that city continued the capital of the kingdom for about three 
centuries and a half. About a.d. 107 the seat of government was 
removed farther up the river to Pugan, which continued to be the 
capital for twelve centuries, when, in consequence, it is said, of some 
prophecy or evil omens, it was removed still farther up the river near 
its south-eastern bend, where three distinct cities, Chatkaiug, Ava, and 
Amerapoora, situated near to one another, have enjoyed with frequent 
changes the distinction of being the royal residence. 

At Prome wo have no knowledge of any buildings of considerable 
antiquity or.ptborwise remarkable. 

The remains of Pugan cover a space extending 10 or 12 miles along 
the river and to a depth of 4 or 5 miles inward. Our armies, during 
the war in 1825, passed and repassed through the place, and it is 
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I imlicud in Kovoral jiublinhod narratives of journeys in the country. Ihit 
our iiiaterialM for a description of tlieiii arc scan^ely more ample than in 
the tusc of the older ca])ital. For these accounts j;;ive us m> jiarticulars 
from which we can discover what iieculiar charactcuistics Buddhism 
assiiiiicd ill this country, or what deji;i‘cc of civilisation the Bunm'se 
had rcaidied durinji; the long period that this city maintained itself as 
rapital of the cm])ire. • 

From such materials as are available we collect, that the city 
nmtains no aiHuciit example of the gi’cat domc-liki^ fo])es whicli form 
such remarkable objeijts in India and (k\yh)u. Some tluu'o are of 
eniisiderahlo size, but they are modern, whereas tlu‘ ancient ones are, 
if circular, of a towcr'like form, probably more like those in Afghanistan 
(hail any olhers we are acquainted with. But the gTcatcr number of 
I ho religious edifices here seem to have been square in jilaii, with 
|n»rfi<.ros and centnil chambers, and terminating u|»wards in octagonal 
'»r jiolygonal sti’aight-lined pyramids or s])irt‘s. It is not inqirobahle 
th.ii jhese buildings are monasteries with relic-shrines im^ludcd in tlndr 
juooiiicts. It will be rtmicmbe.red that in the moic modern caves at 
Ajuiita and elsewhere tlie muimstery had come to contain a chajiel and 
jilucc of woi ship in some measure inde]H.*!Hlent of the tenqde to which 
il was originally subordinate.* '^Ihe same seems to havi? been the case 
lioi'o, but curried to a gr(rat<?r extent. Those buildings, therefore, 
l»ring a distinct class from any <»f those hitheito described, may be 
liroporly called jiagodas, by wdiich name they are generally known. 

One feature remarked by (hiloncl Symes,* and sliowii in several 
drawings, ]inblished and unpublished, is worthy of observation, AYhicdi 
is the existence in tlie,se ruins of ]>oiiited archies of tlui (jlotbie .form, 
cou])lcd with vaulteil apartments. This presents a peculiarity unknown 
‘ Iscwhere in Buddhist architecture, or indeed in any Indian style of 
(in.v ago ; hut until we knoAV the epoch of the Imildings in which these 
arches are found, it is needless speculating on th(;ir existeiieo, or 
guessing at the mode of their introduction. At the same time, if they 
arc old, wliieh it is generally supposed th(;y are, they form tlic most 
iuteresting features of tlicse i-diticcs. 

Ill the modem ca])it;ds of Burmah there arc no i-cligious cdifi(*es, of 
hrick or stone, remarkahle idtlicr far their size or hoauty. It will bo 
"ell therefore to coniine what further remarks are to bo made on the 
I'ugodas of the country to those specimens wdiieh seem to be the finest 
'uid best that the land possesses. 

Ilio first of these, called Khomadoo, is situated cm the opposite 
hank of the Irrawaddy from Ava, and a short distama; lower down, it 
if^ described both hy and ( VawTord.^ According to llie bitten- 

anthority it is 160 ft. 9 in. high, and surmounted liy a s]>mi 22 ft. in 
jieight and 15 in diameter ; the cireunifcrenee c»f its base is 944 ft., and 
0 is sun*oiindod by a stockade of dwarf pillars of sandstone, about 5 ft. 

‘ St'c p. ai. * Kmbiissy to t.h« Kingilom of Ava, vol, 

* Kmtjassy lo the Kingdom of Ava. lii. p. 

London, 18uo. Vol. ii. p. *247. * Kmljassy to Ava, 4 to. edit. p. 200, 

E 
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ill heiglit anti 80‘2 in nnnilier. Itn fnnn is nearly that of a porfcii 
horaisplitire. 

From tliese jwirtionlarH it is evident that it is extremely similar to 
the f!;iv!iter topes of AiinrsitlhajMioni, only slijj;htly less in size, the 
diameh'i* hein»* a|)]wirmitly **00 instctul of .‘{(iO ft. It also possossos 
the eircumsoi ihinj!; (;irt h‘ of pillars whieh in Feylon is eonfined to tlu 
sinalhn' exaiii])le.s. Its aj^tj has not been asccrtaimMl. The nativi.s. 
eonsnlted by t.Vdonol Syines aseribeil its erection to the most ri.nidtr 
antiipiity ; whih^ Mr. (hawford, from an inseriiition, dates it as late as 
A. I). 1 02(1, ]n*idjably the time of tlie last repair. From its Ibnii 
should infer that it l>eloii«;s to tlie earli(;r centuries of the (^hrustian 
ora; but without more details than wo possess it is not easy to lix its 
aj^e even approximately. 

I^lie next in irnpoi-tance is the f^mt Shoi?madoo * ]ia^oda at Fe<;in*. 
of which a plan and elevation are given from those ]mblished by (V>lou(‘l 
Symes in liis ae(?ouut of liis mnlKossy to Ava. As will be seen fnaii 
the woodcuts opposite, the plan deviali^s considerably from the (uiciilai 
form, which is exclusively used in all edilujcs of this class hitherto 
described. Here it a|)])roa(dies more nearly to thnsi? elaborately poly 
gonal foniiH which are aftccted by all the Hindu builders of modem 
date. It r<dunis, however, t-o the circular form before tenninatinj^, 
and is crowned, as all Ihirmose buildings of this class are, by an irmi 
spire riclily gilt. 

An(»thor peculiarity is strongly indicative of its modem date ; it 
that, instejul of a double or triple range of pillars surrounding its 
we have a double range of small models of pagodas, a mode of orim- 
mentation that suhsequently became typical in Hindu arehitceture ; 
their temples and spires being covered and indeed composed of inun- 
morablo mod«ds of themselves, clustered together so as to make up a 
whole. As before remarkc<l, something t)f the same sort occurs in 
Homan art, whore every window and opening is surmounted by a 
{XMlimout or miniature temple end, and in Gothic art, whore a grefit 
spire is surrounded by pinnachjs or spirelets ; but in these stylos it is 
never carried to the excess to which it goes in Hindu art. In this 
instance it is interesting as lading one of the earliest attempts at this 
(dasH of decomtum. 

llie building stands on two terraces, tlie lower one about 10 ft. 
high, and 1391 ft. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 084 ft. 
square ; from the centre of it rises the pagodsi, the diameter of whose 
liase is 395 ft. The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 or 110 in 
munlxT; while the great pagodsi itself ristss to the height of 331 ft. 
above its terrace, or 36 1 ft. ab>ve the country, thus reaching a height 
nearly equal to that of St. Paul’s Cathedral; while the side of the 
upper terrace is only 83 ft. loss than that of the great Pyramid. 

Tradition ascrilicB its commencement to two merchants, who raise<l 
it to the height of 12 cubits at an age slightly suhsecpient to that of 


Literally ** Golden great go<l,’ 
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I?inMlia liiniHclf. 8n(?coHsivo kinj:^ of TVfipio addod to this from lime 
ro tiiiHN tiil laat. it aKsnmed its present form, most pi(»bul)ly about 
three or four centuries ago. 



Slirii-nnuliMi Kmni Col. Syincs hmliawy t" Ava. 



3». Half-plan of SItoUmadoo Pagoda. Kronj Col. Syutoa’ Enil>us»y to Ava. Saile 100 ft. to 1 in. 


ITie third pagoda in importance, so far as we know, is the more 
rJjeiierally known Shoedagong pagoda at Itangoon, a building very 
■‘^innlar in dimensions the last, and by no means unlike it, except 
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that the outline of the base is more cut iij), and the spire more attenii- 
ated — ^both signs of a more modem date. Its base is even inoiv 
crowded by little templets than that at Degne, and it is a few 1‘eit 
lower. There is, however, no essc‘.ntial diflcrence between the two, 
and it is principally interesting as leading ns one step further in tlui 
series from tlio solid iKiini spherical mound to th(? tliin spire, wliii.li, 
both in this country and Siam? is the more general modem form whidi 
tliese edifices assume, till they lose all but a ti'aditional resemblance to 
the buildings which W(ire tlie originals from which they sprang. 

This pagoda, like all the more important ones, is fabled to have 
been commenced about 2;5()0 ycnii-s ago, or about the era of Buddha 
himself: its sanctity, however, is owing to its containing relics, not 
only of the last Buddha, but also of his three jiredecossors - Bnddlia 
liaving vouchsafed eight hairs of his head to two men hants, on tin* 
nnderstauding that they were to bo enshrined with the relics of tin* 
three foniicr Buddhas, where anti when found.^ After numerous 
miraculous indications, on this spot wore discovered the staff of 
Kakiisandii, belie v(*(l to have lived wane dOOO years before Christ, tlu; 
water-dipptu* of Konagainma, and the bathing-garment of Kasyfip.'i, 
which, with the tught hairs above-mentioned, are eiisbrined within 
this great pagoda.** Originally, however, notwithstanding the value (»f 
its deposit, the building was small, and it is prtdiably not more than u 
century since it assumed its jirescmt fonn. 

An immcuisc number of smaller ])agodaa suiround this larger one, 
of all sizes, from BO ft. in licight to 200 ft., and even more, lliere is 
scarcely a village in the country that does not jiossess one or two, and 
in all the more important towns they arc iinmb(?rod by hundreds : so 
that they iiuiy idmost bo said to be innumerable in this country. They 
are aliimst all quite modern, and so similar one to another as not to 
merit any distinct or separate mention. They indicate, however, a 
degree of increasing wealth and ]x>wer in the nation, from the earliest 
times to the im'sent day, and an increasing prevalence of tlui Bud- 
dhist ical system. This is a direct eontrast to the history^ of (.*eylou, 
whose hour of gicatt'st glory was in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era, and was passing away more than 1000 ycai-s ago, at a 
time when the architectural history of Bnniiah fiist dawns upon us. 
Thus the buildings of one country nrvi an enact ctmtinnation to those 
of the other, and together they present a series of examples of the 
sumo class ranging over more than 2000 years, reckoning from the 
oldest topes in Ceylon to the most modem in Bnrmah. 

^ J MoxAfrrEui>:s. 

As Burinah is a country in which the monastic system of Buddhism 
flourishes at the present day to the fullest extent, if we had some 
information regarding its monasteries, or humma as they are called, it 


' 800 p. 4, t»y tlio Rev. G. II. Hour'll. — Asiatic 

* See aci'ount of llie Oieal BHl at Ran- Rpsrai-clws, vol. xiv. p. 270. 
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might enable uh to iiiulerKtaiid the arrangeiuciit of the older ouch. 
The tnivellcns who have visited the eoiiiitry have been silent on the 
snl>ject, jiriiujipally becanso the monasteries are, in almost all instances, 
h‘ss magnificent than the pagodas to which they anj attached, and are, 
with scarcely an exception, built of wood - a practice destructive of 
their arehiteetural character, and also depriving them wholly of that 
iiiumnmaital appearance of shibilitv which is so esscaitial to trae archi- 
tL*L‘turiil expression. 

This peculiarity of being of wood is not iM)iirined to the monasteries ; 
all ri‘sidcnei\s, from that of the ])oorest pojisiint to tln5 palace of the 
king, Jiaving been consti ucted from time immemorial of this ])erishable 
miitciial. 'The custom has now passed into a law, that no one shall 
h:iv<- t he ]iow(‘r (jf erecting buildings of stone or brick, except it bo the 
king himself, or the edifietis be of a ]nirely religious character. Nor is 
this except ion taken advantage of, for the king’s palace itself is as 
essentially a wooden eriiction as the dwcdling of any his subjects. 
It is, liowever, not the less magnificent on this account — rather, per- 
haps, more so — immense sums being spent on the most elaborate 
carvings, and the whol(», being lacquered, painted, and gilt, to an 
extent that we have no e(»neeption of in onr more sober eliim;. 

'flic same pi'otuse d(M jo rations are bestowed upon llie moiiasterjes, 
'•lie of whieh is represented in tin? annexcul woodcut (No. d/)), showing 

I 
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35. Burmese Kjuuiu. From Col. Syiiios* EmlxMity to Ava. 


^ building in which all the defects arising from the use; ol so easily 
Curved a material are carried to excess. If the colouring and gilding 
could bo added, it would represent a building such as the West never 
saw, and, let us hope, never will see; fur, however dazzling its splendour, 
'<uch. barbaric magnificence is worthy only of a half-civilized race. 
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BosideH, Iwiwever, its own merits, as showing the extent of ridinoss 
to wliicli this ephcniorfil stylo of art may bo carried, the building is 
interesting iis exi)laining how the 1600 columns of the Maha Lova 
l*aya of ( !oylon ‘ suj)])orte<l the lower floor of that great monastery. \\ 
also exhibits the general form of outline which 1 believe all these great 
monasteries to have possessoj^. The one represented here is of tbc\‘ 
stories, but is, 1 believe, in outline, the same as the five or niin. 
storied edifices of which we read, but of which no example now re- 
mains to ns. 

The la(fl that all the buildings of Burmah are of wood, extsopt tin 
pagodas, may also explain the fact of India possc^ssing no architcctnnil 
remains anterior to the ago of Asoka. Excoj)t the com[)arativ(‘ly IVav 
masonry pagodas, none of which existed ]>rior to his cm, there is notliinu 
in Burmah tluit a (MUitlagration of a few hours would not dcstrov, nj 
the desi^rtion of a fijw years entirely »>blit(U*ate. 'Jliat the same was 
the practice of India is almost certain, from the essentially wnedi ii 
forms still found prevailing in all the earlier cave temples; and if so. 
this fully accounts for the disappearance of all earlier moiiuments. 

Wo kmjw that this woodem arcdiitecture was the characti-ristic nf 
Nineveh, where all tlu^ constnietivt^ parts were formed in this ])crisli- 
ablo material; and from tlui Bibhi we know that Solomon’s editions 
were chiefly so conslineted. Bersepolis ])n^s(‘nts us with the earliest 
iiistauee in Asia of this wooden andiitecturo being petrified, as it w'ric. 
in <M)nse(pience ap])ar<5ntly of the intereiinrsi* its buildei’s maintsiimMl 
with Egypt and (I recce; but in the remote lauds we are now de- 
scribing the old Asiatic type of art remains unchanged in all its 
ephenuu*al s]dcndour h) the present hour : bad and barbarous, it must 
be confessed, as a style of art, yet not >vbolly without interest from its 
historical bearing upon other styles. 


Scij j», 
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JAVA. 


CONTKNIS. 


MuikUiigs lit liuro Biuldor — Teiiiplea at Dnuubaimiii. 


Tin-: isliiiid. of Java is aiiotlicr of thosc3 (•(Hintrios which r(*coiveil their 
civilisaliou and their arts divetd from the continent of India, hut hy a 
Jitlercnt. route from tliat by which they y^assed into( ’eylon and Ihirmah. 

Noitlier in the island, nor on the continent of India, arc any very 
Jistinet evidences found of the early cohmisaiion of this (^onntiy, hut it 
Mi-ins most probable that it took yilace in the first century (J the 
fliristiaii era. At that time the >vcst of India was in a state of con- 
tinuous feriiKuit ill consijquence of the stnij^glc betwiHiii the BraliininH 
itnd the Ihiddhists, the latter of whom seem tlu‘n to have gained the 
nscendancy under King Salivahana, who (‘siablishcd the Saka era in 
tile year 70 or 78 A.n., which is still used as the ejioehal date in Java, 
and these events are the (‘arliest to whi(di their traditions lefcr. 

Among tlio Javanese tiaditions we find no traces of the sovereigns 
"t ceiitml India, and mdther does Asoka mention this island as one of 
tlie countries to which he sent missi(»naries, nor does his name apjHjar 
in any of the records collected by Sir Stamfonl llaflles or Mr. (’raw- 
t'»rd, who are almost our only authorities on the subject. On the con- 
tniry, the earlier heroes of the Mahabharat are the traditional rulers of 
the land, and all their myths are derived from Hindu and not from 
Ihiddliist sources. 

Hence the first colonists seem not to have been lluddliistH, but 
Hindus from Guzcnit, or the west of India, diiven to seek in the 
•shuids of the east the enjoyment of that religion fiom which they were 
dchaiTcd by the ascendancy of their rivals in their native land. 

For some centuries after this date even tlio traditional annals are 
f^ilent as to any irm)Oi*t{int events, or the foundation of any great (dties 
*’11 the island, though wo gather from them, and from t.h(5 more certain 
h‘stimony of Fa Hiari, who visited the island A.n. 4J8 in sailing from 
f’eylon, that tlic intercourse was frequent Ijetweeu the Hrahnianical 
I»>s8(‘ssoi*8 of both countries at this early ]ienod ; and we have also liis 
certain testimony that in those days there were no Ihiddhists in the 
'■••untry, though many Brahmins from India.^ 


• Foe Koue Ki, p. 360. 
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Tho Hindu kinj^dorn of Java HcemH iiovcir to have extended into tin- 
western part of the island. In the earliest times it was confincMl t.i 
tlio district of Matarem, near the centre, on the southern side, ifoiv 
the two greatest and most ancient groups of ruins are situated, tli(»sc 
of Brambanam and of Boro Buddor, or the Great Buddha. 

Wo do not know even now when Buddhism wjis introduced ; pro 
bably not till the followers ths^t sect were cx])ellcd from the conti- 
nent of India in the lOth or 12th century of our era, wlwm they in their 
tuni took refugee from the persecution of tho Brahmins, in that insulin 
asylum which ton (^(mtui ios boforo the , Hindus had sought, to avoid 
thoir iutoloraiicc and bigotry. 

(\:»rtain it is that tlui most splendid temple of tlio Buddhists in 
Java, that of Boi-o Buddor, is assigned, both ly tradition and by tlie 
evidence of its style, to tho 14th (iontuiy, and is indccMl tho only build 
ing of a dociidedly Buddhist eharaeter to bo found on the island. 

Boiio Buoooii. 

'I'his gi(‘at temple fonns, if not the purest and most graceful, ccr 
tainly the most (un ions and elabomte monument of the stylo found in 
this or any other country. Its plan and arrangcunents will bo b(^>t 
understood from the woodcuts, No. represtmting half the [)lan 
the iiioniiiiieiit — th(5 other half being exactly similar has been omitb'd 
--No. J7, being a soetion through one half, and an elevation of the 
other half of tin; building, slightly reduced from the usual scab^ of 
50ft. to one inch; and No. 38, a section and elevation of one of the 
small doiiK^s surrounding tho groat one. 

From tho plan or elevation it will be seen that it is a nine-storii'd 
pyramid of a scpiaro form, measuring about 400 ft. across. Tho live 
lower storit^s consist of narrow termt;es running round the huikling, 
rising on an average about 8 ft. the one above the other. On their 
outer edge is a range of buildings of the most various and fantastic 
outline, cov(?rcd with small spires niul cupolas of various shapes and 
forms, tho principal ones covering 436 niches, occupied by as many 
statues of Buddha as large as life, seated in tho usual attitude with his 
l(^g8 crossed. Between each of these are one or two bas-reliefs repre- 
senting tho god in the same attitude, besides arehitectuinl oniaments 
and carvings of all sorts. Below those cm tho lower story is an 
immense bas-relief nmning round the whole Imilding, and consequently 
1600ft. long, representing scenes from the life of Buddha and religions 
subjects. Those an^ all on the outside, but the inner fac*es of tho 
ranges of buildings are even more profusely and more minutely oriia- 
monted with Ixissi-rolievi, and seated figures, and architectural orna- 
ments carried to an extent unrivalled, so far as I know, by any other 
building in any part of the world. ^ 

Above and within tho up|)or square terrace are three circular ones, 
tho outer oniamented with 32, tho next with 24, and the upper with B* 
small domes, each containing (as 8ho^vn in woodcut No. 38) a seated 
statue of Buddha, whioh can be seen through the open work of their 




Klevation and Section of Temple of Boro Biiddur. From au •upubliahe«l plate intended for Sir Stamford Raffles’ History of Java. 
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rnofs. 'Pho whoRi is Huniiounttid by what must bo considered tis tlu- 
|)aj;oda itself (woodcut No. IU»), wliich is now empty, its centre Ikmuo 
occupied only by a sunken chamber 10 ft. deep, meant originally iio 
doubt to contain the relic for which tliis splendid temple was erecteil. 



Seclluii of ojio of Ihu miuiIUt dunu'ri lit 
Uoro Uiiddor. 



:)!i. Klovation of principul dome ut Itoro 1Ui(ldi>r. 
From Sir S. JlaflloV Jlislory of Java. 


On looking at this gorgeous editicc the first thing that strikes tlio 
beholder is the singular arrangeimmt of its live lower tciTactw. I 
liavo myself no doubt whatever but that they are copied from and 
reiu’csent the terraces of such a monastery as the JMaha Ijowa Taya 
already described;* that in the originals these nicbes, oeeupied by tlu' 
cross-legged figures, were the entrances to cells, whosii walls wore 
painted, perhaps stnilpfurcd, Jis these arti. In India, as wo shall ]>re- 
sently s(!e, the Jains, who were the successors of the Ihiddliists, carried 
this practice to a considerable extent. They continue to surround 
their court-yards with <;olls, hut h)dgo a cross-legged divinity in each 
instead of a shaven priest. 

liuloed, the whole of the aiTangcments of the lower stories of this 
building si*em to bo iuUdligible only on the su])position of its beinj; 
built on tho model of some monastery, extciuled beyond anything wc 
know of tluit class, and altered so as to Ik* a mere ci)py of the abodes 
of priests instojwl of their actual residence. 

The arrangeiucTit (»f the upiier stoiy will he easily understood by 
referring to the desenption of the Shocinadoo at rogue.* Iho arrange- 
ment is the same, except that there are three ranges of smaller tmiiples 
suiTouiuling the larger one instead of two. We here observe an ana- 
higy to the three ranges of pillai*s that surroiuid the base of the Tliupa 
Ramaya and other tojK*8 at (^eyhm. 

Tho building is therefore not only a compound of a monastery with 
a topo, such as jirohably existed in India, but it is so modem, and so 
far removed from the early types, that almost all the pai-ts have lost 
their original signification, and have been cMmscerated to other pur- 
poses, while i-etaining the ancient fomis — a tmnsfonnation common 
enough in the history of architecture, but seldom more distinctly 
showi\ than in this instance. 

It would be singularly interesting if we tould find some similar 
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in Tiidia, for in Java unfortunately a certain Malay olenuuit 
lias been superinduced, which prevents our recognising at ouce all tlie 
parts, and it does not consccpiently fiiniish us with t4iat amount of liis- 
toric deduction which a purer example would atiord. We cannot, 
however, douht that it is really Ihiddhisi, or at lt‘Jist a transition spe- 
einien, unlike anything else wo are iUi(j[uaintod with in its details, and 
iiusurpjisscd, so far as 1 know, in the amount of sculptured decoration 
that is lavished on every part of it. 

IhtAMKAXAM. 

Not far from the ruins of lloro Ihiddor are situati‘d tluj tenijdes of 
Itramhanam, (uu-tainly one of tlu'. most c^xtraovdi nary grou]»s of huild- 
iiigs of its class, and very unlike anything xvii now find in India, 
thoiigli there can scarcity be a doubt but that llie whole is derived 
from jin Indian original now lost. 

'riie gaeat tem[»le is a s<piare building above loft, square, and Toft, 
liigli, terminating upwards in an octagonal straight-lined ]»yrainid. 
<hi each fi.u.?e of this is a smaller tem])Ie of similar design jtiined to the 
great one by corridors; the whole live thus constituting a cmciform 
hiiilding. It is raised upon a richly oniamented squanj base. One of 
ihe suialhu- temples serves as an entrauee-porch. The building itself 
IS vtuy curiously and J’ichly ornaiinuited with seul[»tiire, hut the most 
nanarkablo feature of tlu? whole group is the multitude of smaller 
temples which surroiiml the central one, in number, Imniediatcly 
heyoiid the scpiare terrace xvhich supports the eenti'al tcunple stainl 28 * 
of llu^se, forming a square of 8 on each siile, counting the angular ones 
1‘otli ways. Beyond these, at a dishinco of Jo ft., is the setHUid sipiaro, 
O in number ; between tliis and the next row is a wide space of 
aliovo 80 ft., in which only 0 temples are sitiiatiMl, two in the centre of 
the north and south faces, and one on each of th(i others. The two 
outer r(jws of tcm])his arc situated close (>ne another, back to hack, 
and are 100 in number, ca(.*h face of the square tluy form b(.‘ing al>ouf 
0-5 ft. All these 2JJt temples an* similar to one another, about 12 ft. 
>«iuare at the bswe, and 22 ft. higli,* all riclily caiwed and onmnient(‘d, 
and in every one is a small sipiare cell, in which wius originally placed 
across-legged figun?, probably of one the Jaina saints, though the 
dr.iwiiigs which liave been 1111110110 published do not enable us to 
determine whom they re[)resejit — the jiersons who made them not 
being aware of the distinction betAveen Budilhist and Jaina images. 

The arraiigtiinent of this great gn»u]) will be better understood from 
the Woodcut on the next page, being the plan of a smaller one in the 
immediate neighbourhood, surrounded by only 18 subsidiary temples 
instead of 239, and the central one having only oikj cell instead of live. 

* Tilt* infonnsition hen* given is t'lkeii from believe, from the scales in the original Jiaw- 
•Sir .Stiuufonl lialllos* History of .lava, seeoiiJ ings — whieh 1 have lM?fbre me — la'iiig in 
«Jition, vol, ii, p, 17 scy. His plans, Ivheiiilaml rowls, whieh are not .'ilways con- 

l*owever, Jo not unite agree witli the mea- veil***! into Knglish feet. 

^urcirients in the t4*xl, a mistake arising, I 
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In other respects the arrungenieiit is the same, and it is preferabh? 



40. Small Temjtlo iit llriiinliunain. Knnn ii ilraw iiig 
al ilut liiilia lluutt(>. Nu scnlt*. 


for the imrposo of iJlustration, lus 
it immediately reminds us of tlio 
arrangement of the cells lliat siir- 
roiiiid the Buddhist cave -V ilmius 
at Ajiinta ‘ and elsewhere, already 
described ; and it seems hardly 
doubtful but that this was the, 
arrangement of the cells of the 
priesthood in the oiiginal build- 
ings in India, which, when co])ied 
ill the rock, took the form we now 
find. It is true tlu'se cells, instead 
of being occupied by hermitH, are 
either empty or have a statue in 
them, but, as will presimtly he 
shown, this was usual in India 
with the Jains, to whoso religion 


the tmnplos at Bramljanaiu probably belong. 

The date given to these monuments by the uativi^s is about the Oth 
or 10 th cimtury, at which time the Jains were making great progress 
at (i uzerat and the western parts of India ; and if thti tradit ions are to he 
relied u])oii, wliieh bring the Hindu colonists of Java from that (piarter, 
it is almost certain tliat they would have hroiight tiiat religion with 
them. Jf the age, however, that is assigned to them he correct, and I 
SCO 110 reason to doubt it, they are specimens of an earlier date and 
form tlian anything wo now find in India, and less removed from the 
old Buddhist type than anything that now remains there. 

The value of those examples will bo better understood when Ave 
come to examine the Hindu and Jaiua styles of arijhitecture, the 
elements of which, though considerdbly altered here by local peculi- 
arities, are still suflicicntly distinct to cuahlc us to understand what 
without tlieiii Avould be nearly unintelligible. 

A good local history of Javanese arcliitecturo — wliieli w^as noldv 
comiuenccul by Sir Stamford Itaftlcs — would be curious and highly 
instructive if fully carried out ; and ample materials exist for writing 
it, thougli much reipiires yet to be done before so extensive a subject 
can bo rendered oven partially intelligible. It is rendered more 
difficult from tho appfirent inversion that took place in the order of 
tho stylos ; tho Jaiiia temples of Brambanarn preceding tho Buddhist 
of Boro Buddor ; and the Hindu being mixed through all, for, though 
I do not know of one single temple that can l)o called purely Hindu, 
Hindu sculpture is found everywhere combined with the architecture 
of other styles. In Bali, Avhero Hinduism stDl prevails, and in the 
extreme eastern parts of the island, about Majapahit mid elsewhere, 
the case may be different. 


> Sw! j>. 33. 
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a)N"rKXTS. 

Moiiiistcry of Doiiddlia La — Temples in Nej»iil. 


It would 1)0 a iiiatlcr of tlio d<‘epcst interost if we were fiblc to coiii])il(? 
a satisfictoiy acoouiit of tho Buddhist stylo m Thibet, for it is ihero 
that Buddhism (?xists in its greutest purity at tho present moment, and 
there only is it (‘iitiroly and ossontially a part of tho system of tho 
lK?(H)le. We Avould gladly therefore compare, tho o.vistin|j; state of 
lhiiiji;s in Tliilxd with our accounts of India in tho days of tho supremacy 
"f tli(.> same, religion. Tho jealousy of the (.’hincse, however, who are 
now siiiuamuj over that nation of ]u*iosts, prevents free access to tho 
loiiiitry, and tluAso wlio liave penetrated beyond its forbi<lden ])arricrs 
have either done so in the disguise of immdicants, and cons(?rpi(‘ntly 
neither dared to draw nor (ixainino minutely what tluy sjiw, or have 
Inid little taste for ])odraying wdiatwa8iinintelligibl(% and consccpiently 
considered of very little interest.^ 

►So far as can be made out from such narratives as w(j liavc, thei’o 
'Iocs not seem to be in '^^I'hibet a single reli(!-shrine remarkable either 
lor its saiujtity <»r its size, nor does relic-worshi]) seem to be thi? 
<»hje<'t of either tho architecture or tho religious worshij). Jiut as no 
'■"imtrv in the world possesses a larger body of pi*iests in projjorticui 
lo its population, and «is all tbesc an*, vowed to celibacy and live 
Together, their monasteries are more extensive than any we know 
of else^vhere — some containing 2000 or 0000 lamas, some, if we may 
trust M. Hue, as many as 1,5,000.* The monasteries do not seem to be 
built with any regularity, or to be girmpcd into conibimitions of any 
Jo-chitectiiral pretensions, but to consist of lung streets of c(‘lls, most 
‘^f whi(;h surround small court-yards, three or four on each side, and 
wiuctiines two or even three stories high ; generally, perhaps always, 
" ith a small shrine or altar in the centre. Tho monjuitery of Bouddha 
ha, o?itside the city of J^assa, where the D(*]ai Lama resid(;s, seems to 
he of more magnifi<*enco than all the rest — the centre being occupi(.*d 
hy a building four stories high, crowned by a dome (making the 


^ Captain Tiuinr, it is true, who was sent monuments which is the subject of our pie- 
To Tposhon Lomlioo by Warren Hastings, has sent inquii'y. 

pultlished with his interesting narrative a * Voyage rlans le Thibet, vol. ii. p 280. 
number of very faithful views of what he saw. The monastery refeirwl to is that of Sera, in 
T’ut they are not selected from that class of the neighbourho*sl of Lassa, the capital. 
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fifth) covered entirely with sheets of gold, rather perha])s merely gilt, 
and sniTouiided by a pen-istylo of columns, which are gilt also. AroniKl 
this central pahu;e fire gi'oiipcd a number of smaller ones, where the 
inferior mombois of tliis great (‘ctdc^sitistical ord(;r reside ; but of all 
this it is difficult to form a distinct idea without some better drawiu*,^ 
than the native ones w]ii(!li are at present alone available. 

The Delai Lama, wlio resMcs in this palace, is believed by the 
^rhiludans to be the living incarnation of the Deity, and in conseipieiicr 
is th(^ ])rineipal, if not the only, objeei. of woj>ihip in Lassa, though 
lluuH*. are four (»r five subordinate iiicarnations in different ])arts (»[ 
Thibet and Mongolia, who, though inferior to Ihis one, are still ohj(‘( ts 
of worshi]) in the places where they reside, and by particular sects (il‘ 
Duddbists. 



It is this worship of a living mther than of a diiad deity that seems 
to ho tlu^ ]n incipal cause of the difference of the arehiBictiiral ff uTiis of 
India and Thihet. In the countries we have hitherto been descuabing 
no iwtual incariiatioii of tlie Deity is belie v(m 1 to have taken place since 
the death of Sakya Muni, though the spirit of (lod has descended on 
many wiints and holy men ; in India therefore they have l>een content 
to worship inuigcs of the depirtod deity, or relics which recal his 
pri‘senco. In Thilud., where their deity is still present among them, 
continually transmip’ating, but never dying, of course such a fonn of 
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uoi’slii]) would bo absurd ; no relic of a still living god can exist, ii(»r 
is the scniblanco or tbo jncnioiy of any pjist manift^sbition tlioiiglii 
north ]jrcserviiig. A prioii, therefore, wo slunild warcely look 1 hu-(< 
for th(^ same class of sacred ediJlees as we Ibid in India or (’oylon. 
Smie smaller relic-shrines, how'evt'r, <lo exist, at least in Nt‘pal, but 
st ;irecl.y differing in any essential point from those? in India ; and we 
have no n'presentations mn’ measureinefnts of those which havt* been 
ih'scribed. One class of temple is found in Ne]>al which d('S(?rvcs men- 
tion : it is called KnsfhtfJiur,^ and consists of a square? Vkisc (’ontaiiiing a 
n'll intendeil to be occupied by a statm? like th«is(? at Brambanam in 
.lava, anti is crowned by what seems to lu? a copy of a tope with its 
trrmiual. One is represented in wood(;ut No. 41, not so much on 
aecemit of any merit of its own, but jis explaining a form of Hindu 
arcliiiocture afterwards common, and also as throwing light on seim? 
nf lli(‘. buildings just dciscribed. The tiiiiiple of Boro Buddor, for 
instance, is nothing more on an immensely exaggerated scale — than 
such a (‘ompound temple as this ; cells that were originally residema's 
turned into image-places, and the relic shrine be(?ome a mere crowning 
|•rn;lnu‘ut. When speaking of Hindu architecture we shall uuderstaml 
the full signiticance of tin? change. 

'I’ho remaining countries in wdiich Buddhist architecture has liemi 
i>r is ])ractised are (1n*na and dapan. With regard to tlu?so it will be 
mure convenient to s]icak of tlu*ir Buddhist archit(?ctnre when we 
speak of their art in general ; for they have so alt(‘rcd tin? stylo, and 
sii completely adapted it to tln?ir own ]K*eiiliar idiosyncnicy. that it is 
ni<»st impossible to recognise the original in the copy, and the two 
styles have? beconn* so different that little is gained by placing them 
ill juxta])osLtion. 


.S'f Trans. K’oyal As. ,Soc., vol. ii, |>. v. ; and Trans. A. S, B., vol. xvi. p. 442. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

THANSITIOI^AI. STYLES AND (JONCJiUDING 11EMAIM\S. 

COXIKXTS. 

Hatlis of Mahavellipoi’e — (Jimeml Remarks on Buddhist Arcliitocturo. 


Dkkoiik lo;ivinj5 tlui subject of iWldliist sireliitecturc there is <»iio 
further llluHtratiuti which it will bo well to i|Ui)te, not only as throwinj;: 
li}!;ht on what has been said, but also as preparing the way for what is 
to follow. 

On the ( ’oTOiuandel coast, some way south t)f Madras, and near thr 
village of Sadras, is a spot w’ell kiiowui b) Indian antiquaries l>y tlu- 
name of Maha-Balipooraiii, or, more pro])erly, Alahavellipcu’c ; familiar 
also to English readers from the use ^lonthey makes of it and its tja- 
dition in his ‘(hn*se td Kehaina.’ Near this s]M>t runs a long low 
ridge of granitt) hills, the highest part rising, perhaps, 100 ft. from the 
level of the ]dain. In tluise hills some half-dozen caves have been 
excavated, and s(‘A'cral otlmrs commenced, some as excavations, otheis 
as monoliths.^ Between the hill and the sea-shore seven masses of 
granite protnide from the ssinds, >¥111011 have Ikuui carved by the 
Hindus, probably about lllOO A.n. The three ])rincipal of these arc 
rc]uvsented in the annexed wroodciit (No. 42). it is civident that the 
object on the right imitates a Buddhist monastery of live stories. TTic 
loiver story is wholly occupied by a gi’cat square hall ; the three next 
stories ]iosse.ss central halls, diminishing in size according to their 
position, and surrounded by cells on the outside ; the np])cr one is 
crowned by a dome, or rather such a dt)mc-fonued tennination as 
cr»)wns the Nepalese temple, woodcut No. 41. Altogether the building 
H(5oms to represent, with great exactness, all that W(i know’’ and all that 
we read of the Buddhist monjistcrics. Nor is this a mere accidental 
coincidence. T’he time at which it xvas executed w^as very little re- 
moved from that of Buddhism in this part of India. Its being cut in 
the rock is obviously a pvxuiliarity of that religion. There is little or 
none of the cxtnivagance of later Hindu styh‘s in ilu^ seulptnres. B 
must remember, too, that neither the Jains nor the Hindus introduced 


* The best aooount of this spot and its an- India by the aiithi»r. They are also dcst;ribo<t 
tiquities is that given by lb*. Bahington in by Messrs. Chambers and (ioldingham, Trans. 
v«l. ii. of the Trans. R. A. S. S’c also A. B., and mentioned by Mrs, Grahnnu 
Illustrations of the K(K*k-ciit Tem]>les of Bishop lleln'r, and othera. 




4‘J. llathb, AJuiiavcIliiMjre. Kroui a Hkelcli by IIk; Aulhur. 


Wlijit confirms this view of tln^ ense is, tliat tlio next buildinj^, the 
central one in front, is tlio only representation I know in India of such 
ii temphi as those cut in tluj rock at Ajnnta and (dscwherc^. I’he front, 
-tiinicd from the spectator in the view — is exactly the front of one of 
tlu* more modem (.'liaitya caves in th<», llomliay presidency ; and we see 
liero the rounded apsidal end — nowhere cdse represented that I am 
i*ware of — with the ornaments, which may in all instances have re- 
lieved its monotony. The side aisle is here seen to be open externally, 
" Inch is not the case in the caves hitherto explored, though it probably 
was so in hnildings ; but it would evidently Im impossible to rcj)rc8ent 
this feature in the rock. There is also an additional story in this case, 
hesidcs the ranges of cells over each of the aisles, which wo have no 
^'Ciison to suppose existed in the older examples. But in this, as in all 
more modem stmetnres of this class, we find considctable confusion 
between the forms belonging to the temple and those of the monastery. 
Ihis is no more than might bo expected when wo consider that the 
•original purposes to which those forais were mlapted had ceased to 
^ixist, and that in these late copies what were originally essential con- 
stnietive necessities have become more ornamental appendages. Tlie 
third building, behind the one last described, evidently belongs to the 
“am© system ; nothing like it exists structurally, so far as 1 know, in 
the south of India ; though in the north there is a class of oblong 

V 
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tomplos with pointed roofs, which inay bo derived from the wuiu: 
original, and all the gateways in the south have a similar torminatimi. 
TTiere can ho little <k)nbt that it is a copy of a variety of the Biuldliist 
temple or Chaitija., of whicfh we have no exact reynesentation in tliv 
caves. It is probable tliat this is an imitation of a built Ihiddliist 
Uiinyde, for it is by no means certain that those which stcjod alone jni«l 
were capabhi of receiving light from all sides wonld have the apse, 
which all the rock-cut examples have. 

Although these Uaths, as they are called locally, are comparatively 
modern, and belong to a different faith, they certainly eonstitiito the 
best representations now known of the forms of the Buddhist biiililin^^ 
described in ( Uiajiter 11., and make their external forms more intolligihl* 
hj us than they could otherwise 1x5 made from the mere intcnial copies 
of them which alone we yjosstjss in tlie rock-cut oxamy»lcs. TlicJ'c an 
no essential differen<;os which cannot be accounted fur Ijy tlm con- 
sideration that the sacred caves of the Buddhists were designed for a 
vvoll-iindei’stood yiurposo — the ChuUyas as tem])le8, the Vihmis as re- 
sidences -which was th(5 invariable niTe in Buddhist times. IMicii 
their sncijcssors, the Hindus, began to follow their cxamjde, they 
copied blindly and unmeaningly. AVhen we (some to speak of tin- 
architecture of the south of India, it will be seen how comyiletely lliis 
view of tlio matter cxydains many points in the arcliitecturo wliicli 
without this would be jicifectly niiinhdligiblc. The Ruths are trail- 
sition specimens in lac^t, and, iis such, link the two styles togetlier, the 
one serving to cxydaiii the yuMMiliarities of the other. 

In the y»re(^eding ]5agi‘s all the yu’ineipal examples of the Buddhist 
style of architecture which are at pr(‘sent km.>wii to us have lu'cii 
noticed, and the styhi traced, fis far as yiossible, from its origin to the 
yiresont day. IMie examyilcs at the time of its greatest brilliancy arc 
too few and too imperiect to enable us to yiass a distinct judgment on 
its merits as a style of art; but, even if criticised according to tin: 
most rigid niles, it Avill not be found di'ficient in lieaiities, thon|j;h 
these are of an order ]»ceuliarly its own. The great halls, when ju r- 
foct, must have yiossessed all the beauties of the choirs of Ohristiaii 
basilicas, which they so much resiMuble, and besides had the merit of a 
far more yierfeet mode of lighting, hy the one great oyiening over the 
eiitrauce, jdacod exactly wheix) it slionld 1x5, instead of a number of 
small windows scattered over the building wherever the constructive 
necessities of the design wiaild admit of their being inseried. 

The great domical topes also, 2i)0 or 600 ft. in diameter, when 
poifoct and onrich(‘d with all the oniamcnts we know they piosscsscd, 
doubtless disyilaycd that beauty of outline which we admire so iiiiieh 
in the Pantheon and some of our modern churches. Their imposing 
size and gciieml effect may lie judged of from oh8er\dng that the (?X' 
tcnial diameters of the great tojies at Anuradhapoora were 360 ft., while 
that of St. Peter’s at Rome is only half as groat. 

Of the monasteries and residences of the kings and peoyde we havt 
even less means of judging, but it is not easy to syieak too highly of 
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Koiiic of the dotailfl and of the general effect of the architoetural 
arrangements. They ai*e bold and elegant, and singularly well adapted 
to the puri)Osc for wliieh they weiii designed. 

Whahivor doubt there may be of the merit of Ibiddhist monuments 
as works of ai*t, there can be none i»f their gi’eat historical value ; 
for of the stylos still practised it is the oldest, having been constantl}' 
in use for more tlian 2000 j’^ears; an(> it is the style of a religion 
which ev(.*n at the pi’csent hour, when its greatest glory has passed 
away, still reckons aiming its votaries, if not a greater, at least as great 
a iinmhor of followers as any religion now existing on the lace of tin? 
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Towers at Chittore, 
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l*iirdwuiiiii.li, '2:n\l I'irtliiinlcar nboiit . . ):.<% hoo 

Maliuvirii.‘24th iiml iaHt'J'irtlmnkiir(c'ot(‘in- ; 

inmiry aiul prot-optor of Claulutua lUul- 

Ulia), (licit HlK>iit fiiiu ! 

AmoKavcrHlia, KitiK of Oui^cvciaiii : r(‘« 
vival (tf Jaina rcliKioii by Jina Sena 
Acliarya ailiccntury a.i>. 


I*ATI*. 

Muiija of OiiKcin a.p. h;« 

Hboja of (higoin. about, H»'0 

Kumara Pala oftiuzerat. (.'otivt'rtvd . . il"t 

Tcntplcs on Mount Abu .... 11*32 b* 1231 
Khotnlio Haua of Mtuuvar, built tciuplo 
at S:ulm‘, and pillar at. Chittore . . 

Udayu Sinh, thini sack uf Chilton? by Akijar !&''•) 


Ik tlitM'c Ik; diflitniUy in expluiiniip; the peculiarities of lliuldliist arclii- 
tcctiire, from the ij^iioraiu?o tliat. rietfessarily exists rcgardiiij^ the funn 
of a religion of which st) little has hitherto been ]mblishcd in this 
country, there is even more when we (M»ine to speak of the tJaiiia reli- 
gion. For this we htive no materials exc(.*]it oeeasional papers in the 
Transjietions of h'anicd swieties; and even that in format ion is so 
scanty, ami the results so inconclusive, that it is almost impossible to 
make out either the nature or origin of the religion. Jt is certain that 
it rose tcj importaiieo only on the decline of Ihiddhism ; and that it in 
many respects resembles that religion. Still the .Jains entirely reject 
and ignore the proplu^t who gave his name to Ihiddhism, and who 
impressed on that religion its present form and character as distinctly 
as Mahomet gave its character to the religion that bears his name. 

ITie .Jains reject entirely Sakya Sinha and his doctrines, but wor- 
ship 24 saints, or Tirthaukai*s as they are called, who are said to have 
lived in India, succeeding to one another at considerable and almost 
fabulous intervals. The list closes with Parswaiiath and Mahavira : 
the last of whom is admitted by Indh sot!t8 to have been the pre(;e]dor 
and friend of Ihidilha, dying alwut 600 years heh»re Ohnst ; the former 
250 years earlier. Hieso two are the saints now principally worship- 
ped, and indeed the only ones that can ho considered as rimlly histo- 
rical ])ei'sonages. 

The most probable hypothesis seems to be that a fonn of Budilhism 
did exist in India from the earliest ages, that Sakya Sinha ivas a 
reformer, not of the Hmhminical religion, or of anything connected 
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with it, but of this old antecedent Buddhism. In process of time liis 
ix'ligion perished of innate decay, sinking under the burthen of its own 
immense and overgrown priesthood. An attempt was then made to 
restore the old faith, by reviving the pre-existing worthies, and totally 
ij^noring the reform and its consequent monasticisni, and the result of 
this revival was Jainism. The reform was attempted, liowever, at an 
when the purer traditions of the old faith must have beiui either 
wholly lost or very much obscured, and when Hinduism was eoni- 
|Ktiiig for the favour of the vulgar to an extent it was impossible to 
overlook. It became in consi'quenee not a purer ajid more exalt (hI 
faith, but a mixture of superstiti<»ii ami idolatiy, sueh as Buddhism 
had never sunk into in its most degraded days. Still it got rid of the 
priesthood, and of the unintelligible mass of nietapliysical and other 
tr(‘atises which crushed that religion ; ami, in eonKe(]nence, it still 
tloiirishos side hy side with Ifindiiism in most jairts of India, while 
lluddhism is wdiolly extiiuit in the land 'wh(‘re it tirst w'as projmgated. 

'I’lii? ])rincipal seats of the .laiiis at the present time are either in 
<hiy.enit or in the Mysore, where it is said lihraricss exist, which if 
explored would throw much light on the subject. This is mere sj)ccu- 
lation, and till the hooks are seen must remain so; hut there does 
exist, in both these and the surrounding countries, a numerous class of 
•lainiv temples, and other buildiugs, w'hich, if ]>ropcrly examined. 
Would settle all the disputed points of their history, as far as they 
lielong to historical times. 8o litthi, however, is kiiovn of these 
luiildiiigs, that no liistorical deductions can be obtained from them, 
juul, so tar from tludr hauling any light to the subject, xve do not even 
know the liistory of the style itself, but must be content with 
describing the architecture as wc liiid it at the culminating point of its 
perfection, and the most lirilliaui period of Jaiiia liistory, about Ihc 
nth or 12th century of our era. 

It seems at this pcrio<l to have shsKl behv(‘on declining Buddhism 
eri the one hand, and rising Hinduism on the other, tlu} tciiJ 2 )orary 
mistress of the continent of India, extending its influence from Gnze- 
rat, its princiiial seat, to Delhi on the one hand, and to Capo (Vomorin 
on the other. Tims it lemaiiied till the Indians were robbed of their 
inde])endcnce hy their Mahometan invadcirs, whcai they lost even this 
purer faith, and sank by degrees into tlio depth of that monstrous 
superstition known at present as the Hindu religion. 

The oldest Jaina monuments now known to exist are probably 
those about Janaghur in Guzerat. The teinide at fkimnath and some 
<»f those about Ahmedaliad appear to be of considerable antiquity; 
none of these, however, have yet been visited by any one who knew 
how to distinguitdi l^ctw^ecn what is old and 'ivhat is new, or w'ho could 
even ascribe to each ndigion what fairly belonged to it. Such classifi- 
cation must therefore be reserved for future explorers. "J’he oldest 
tenqdes 1 myself have seen are those on Mount Abu in Guzerat, a 
noble mountain of granite between 5tX)0 and 6000 feet in lieight, and 
rising as abniptly from the sandy desert in which it stands as an 
island from the ocean. 
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On thiH hill are Hoveral tJaina temples of considerable beauty and 
extent, but two preeminently so, being built of white marble, and 
ornamented with all the resources of Indian art of the ago in which 
they were erected. The more modern of the two w^as built by two 
brothers, rich merchants, between the years 1107 and 1 247, and for 
delicacy of carving and minute beauty of detail stands almost miri vai- 
led oven in this land of patienf and lavish labour.* 

The other, built by another merchant prince, Vimala Sah, appa- 
rently about tlio year a.d. 1032,* is simpler and bolder, though still us 
elaborate as good taste would allow in any purely architectural object. 

A plan of it is annexed 
(double the usual scale), 
which will suffice to ex- 
plain th(3 general arrange- 
ments of this class of 
buildings, which an? all 
tolerably similar, though 
of i:ourso varying con- 
siderably ill extent. 

T'he principal object 
here, as elsi?whcro, is a 
cell light(?d only from the 
door, containing a cross- 
legged seated figure of 
the saint to wlioin the 
temple is dedicated, in 
this instance Parswanath. 
The coll is always termi- 
nated upwards by a py- 
ramidal spire-like niof, 
somewhat similar to those 
of the numerous littk? 
temples of Brambanam in 
Java,* but more like the 
Hindu temples of the 
HJimc age, to be descrilxjd 
hereafter. To this is al- 
ways attached a portico, 
generally of considerable 
extent, and in most instances surmounted by a dome resting on 
eight Pinal'S, wlii(;h forms indeed the distinguishing characteristic of 
the style, as well as its most beautiful feature. In this example the 
portico is comjM)8ed of 48 pillars, which is by no means an unusual 
number ; and the whole is enclosed in an oblong coui*t-yard, about 
140 ft. by 90 ft., surrounded by a double colonnade of smaller pillars, 

* A view of thia temple, not very correct, by the author, p. 39, from which work the 
forms the title-imge to Col. Tod's Travels in plan and view are taken. 

Western India. • See p. 59. 

• See Illustrations of Indian Architecture, 
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l*(»riiiirig porticos to a range of cells, 55 in number, which enclose it on 
all Hides, exactly as they do in a Ihiddbist vihara. In this ease, how- 
i ver, cfich coll, instead of being the residence of a monk, is occnpie<l 
)»y one of those cross-leggeil images which belong alike to Buddhism 
and .faiiiisin, between which many find it so difficult to distinguish. 
Hero they arc, acconling to the Jaina practice, all of rarswanath, and 
over the door of each cell, or on its jam*I)s, are sculptured scenes from 
his life. 

Extorn«*illy the hunplo is perfectly plain, and there is nothing to 
indicate the magnificenco within, except the spire of the cell p(>eping 
the jdain wall, though even this is the most insignificant jiart of 
the erection. 

'fhe woodcut No. 44 will giv(j some idea f»f the arrangement r)f the 



44. I’orch of VimaU Sah's Teiiijilo 


porch, but it would require a far more extensive and elaborate drawing 
to convey a correct impression of its cixtreme beauty of detail and 
diversity of design. The great pillars, as will be seen, are of the same 
height as those of the smaller external porticos ; and like them they 
finish with the universal bracket-capital of the East; upon this an 
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upper dwarf column or attic, if 1 may so call it, is placed to givt 
them additional heij^ht, and on these upper columns rest the groat 
beams or architraves whuili supj)ort the dome ; as, however, the bear- 
ing is long, at least in ap])carancc, the weight is relieved by a curious 
angular strut or truss of white marble, like all the rest of the building, 
which, springing from the lower capital, seems to support the middlo 
of the beam. 

Tliat tliis last feature is derived from some wooden or caipenlry 
original, can, I think, scarcely Ix) doubted ; but in what manner it was 
first intnxlueed into msusonry eonstmetiun is unknown : probably it 
might easily be disc,overcd by a mure careful (examination of tlu* 
buildings in this neighbourhood. It euntimies as an architectural 
feature down almost to the present day, but gradually becoming iiam* 
ami more att(uiuat(‘d, till at last it los(>s all its constnictive sigiiificuncc 
iis a supporting mtunber, and dwindles into a more ornament. 

On the octagvm so foriiu'd rests the dome ; but as this is the prin- 
cipal feature of the architecture, and in fact the one whi(?h rendem it 
a matter of interest, it may be as well, before proceeding further, 1«> 
say a ftiw words regarding the invention of domes in gencml, and 
of the particmlar mode of using them mloptcHl by the ilains, without 
whieli T fear any description of their architecture will bo barely 
intelligible. 

IJOMKS. 

It is to be ivgrcttod that, whili^ so much has l>eon written on the 
.history of the pointed areli, so little should have been said regarding 
the history of domes : the one being a meie constnictive peculiarity 
that might very well liavcj Ix^cii dispensed with ; the other being the 
noblest feature in the styles in which it prevails, and perhaps the 
most important aiMjuisition with which science has enriched the art 
of architectur(\ 

'fho so-called Treasuries of Myceme and Orehomcnos, as well as 
the chambei's iu Etruscan tonilis, ]nove that as early as ten or twelve 
eontiirios before Christ the I’elasgic raec^s had learned tln^ art of roofing 
circular chambers with stone vaults, not constnicted, it is tnie, as wc 
construct them, Avith radiating vaults, on the principle of the common 
arch, but by successive layers of stomps convei*ging to a point, and 
closed by (»no large stone at the ajxjx. 

Whoever iiivtmted the tnie or radiating arch, the Romans were 
the fiist wlu) applied it sus a regular and essential architectural feature, 
and who at the same time intrmluccd its coni]dement, the radiating 
dome, into architectural construction ; at what period it is not now 
known. The earliest e.\amplc, the T’aiithoon, is also the finest and 
largest; but we have lost entirely the innumerable steps by which 
the architects must have slowly progressed to so daring an experiment. 

There is, however, a vast difference betAveen these two classes of 
domes, which it is necessary to bear in mind in order to understand 
what follows. 

The Roman arch and Roman dome arc always (;on8tnicted (woodcut 
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4.5) on the principle of voussoirH, or truncated wedges, radiating from 
a centre. Tliis enabled the Romans to cover nnicli larger spaces with 
their domes than pcrliaps was possible on the horizontal principle; 
hilt it involved the inconvenieneo of great lateral thnists, eontimially 
tending to split the dome and tear the building in pieces, requiring 
loiiseciuently immense and massive abutments to counteract tlieir 
ilestnietive energy. This class of dome was entirely oveilooked or 
rejected by the (lothic architects, but was takiui up by the eonteni- 
poraiy Dyzantines, and made by them tlie principal filature of their 
iirehitecturo, and from them passed to the Saraconio architects, who 
also adopted it as their most impoi*tant mode of architetdural exjiression. 
fo this we shall nduni herl^afler, as the other is the form with which 
we are now ])riiici])ally concerned. 


15. Kuiliutiiig Ardi. 4(). IIuriKoiital Ardi, 

The Indian or liorizontal dome never can bo made circular in 
s(‘cti()n, oxeiipt when used on the smallest scale, but almost always 
takes a form more or less pointed (woodcut \o. 40). From the time 
et the building of the Treasury of IMyccme to the birtli ofdirist we 
l>avo a tolerably comphde series of arches and vaults constructed on 
this principle, but hiW domes properly so (railed. After the ( Christ iaii 
era tlie first example is found in a singular tomb at Mylassfi near 
Halicarnassus,* Avhere it exhibits all the jieculiarities of construction 
found in the Jaina temples of India. After this we lose the thread of 
its history till the fonn reappears in peuches like tliat of the temple 
of Vimala Sah, where it is a ]»erfcctly established ar(*hit(‘ctuial feature 
that must have been juaetised long before being used as we find it 
cin|)loyed in that building. Whether we shall ever bo able to recover 
the lost links in this chain is monj th.an doubtful, but it would be 
deejdy interesting to the history of art if it could l)C done. In tlie 
mean time, there is no diffieulty in explaining the e(»nstnietive steps 
by which the ohjec-t is now attained in India, wliich most probably 
explain also its histoiy^ though this is not, of coursc3, capable of direct 
proof. 

The simplest mode of nsjfing a small sfjuare space supported by 
four pillars is merely to run an architrave or stone beam from each 
pillar, and cover the intermediate ojiening by a plain stone slab. Tnless, 
howrever, stones of great dimensions are available, this mode of con- 
struction has a limit very soon arrived at. The next step therefore is 
to reduce the extent of the centiul space to be covered by cutting oflf 

' Fully illustrated in vol. ii. of the Dilettanti .Society’s AntK|uities of Ionia. A woodcut 
of it will be given further on. 
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itH ooniors ; this is done by triangular stones placed in eacli anglo 
of the R(piare, as in wcK>dcut 47, thus employing five stones instead of 



one. Hy this means, the size of the central stone remaining the same, 
the side of the sfiuare spa(!o roofed is increased in the ratio of 7 to 10, 
the actual si»ace being doubled. The next step in the process (woodcut 
48) is by emidoying J tiers and 0 stones instead of 2 tiers and 5 stonc*s, 
which (piadniples the area rcKifed. Thus, if the central stone is 4 ft., 
by the second process the space roofed will bo about 5 ft. 8 in., by the 
third 8 ft. square ; by a fourth process (woodcut 40), 4 tiers and bl 



stones are used, and the extent roofed may Ik) 0 or 10 ft., always 
assuming the central stone to remain 4 ft. square. With 4 pillars the 
process is seldom carried further than this, but with another tier and 
8 pillars, as shown in woodcut 50, it may bo carried on a step fiirther, 
and this is exactly the extent to which it is carried in the tomb at 
Mylassa above referred to ; but in this, as in all instances of octagonal 
domes in tliis style, instead of the 0(;tagonal form being left as such. 
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thtro urn always 4 external pillars at the angles, so that the square 
sluipo is retained, with 12 pillai-s, of which the 8 internal i)illars may 
}»e taken fis mere insoi-tions to support the long architrave between 
ilie 4 angular pillars. 

It is evident that here again wo come to a limit beyond which we 
liinnot progress witliout using largo and long stones. This was some- 
tiiuLS met by making the lower course of 10 sides, by cutting oft’ the 
alleles (jf th(i octagon. Wh(*n this lias been done an awkwardiusss 
arises in getting baijk to the sipiare fonn. This was escaped in all tln^ 
instam;eK I am acquainte<l with, by ailopting (;ircular courses for all 
.ih»vo that with 10 sidcis. lii many instances the low'cr course, with 10 
siik^K is altogether omitted, and the circles pl.'Uicd immediately on the 
(•ctagon. It is ditlleult to say how far this system might lie carried 
roustnictively without danger of weakness. Tlie Indian domes seldom 
exceed 80 ft. in diameter, but this may liave arisen more from the 
•lillieultyof getting architiuves above 12 <»r 18 ft. in length t(> siqqiort 
the sid(‘s, than Irom any inahility to construct domes of larger diameter 
in IliemselvcH. ^’his last ditliculty was to some extent got over hy a 
•system of bracketing, l)y which more than half the bearing of the 
arehitravc was thrown on the capital of the eolninn, as shown in 
woodcut ;)I. Of course this method might have been carried to any 



51. JiioKniin of ftidlaii coiibtruction. 

B. Form of bracket ciipit«l in the angle of an ui;tagonal dome. 


^?xtont, so that a very short architrave would suffice for a large dome ; 
but whether this could he done with elegance or not is another matter. 
The Indians seem to have thought not ; at least, so far as 1 know, 
they never carried it to any extent. Instead of bracketing, however, 
they sometimes used struts, as in the instance under consideration, 
the temple of Vimala 8ah, but it is questionable whether that could 
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over bo made a really serviceable constructive expedient in stone 
architecture. 

The great advantage to be derived from this mode of constructing 
domes was the i)owcr it gave the architect of placing them on pillurn 
without having anything to fear from the lateral thrust of the vault. 
The Hoinnns nevi;r even attempted this, but always, so to speak, 
brought their vaults down to the ground, or at least could only oreet 
them on ‘great cylinders, which confined the space on every side. The 
Byzantine architects, it is tnie, cut away a groat d(!al of this siih- 
stnicturc, hut nevertheless they never could got rid of the groat heavv 
piers they were forced to eiu]doy to support their doiuos, and in all 
ages were forced to use either heavy abutments extcnuilly, or to crowd 
their interiors with nuisses of UMisonry, so as in a groat nieasim* to 
sacrifice cither the tixtcrnal cftect or internal convenience of their 
buildings h) the constructive exigencies of their domes. This in India 
never was the case ; all the ]>rossiire was vortical, and it only re- 
(piirtid sufficient strength in the support to boar the downward pressun‘ 
of the mass, and stability was insured — mi advantage the importance 
of which is not easily over-estimated. 

One of the conse<picnces of this mode of constniction was, that all 
the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or, in other words, 
the onuinu'iits were ranged in concentric rings, one above the other, 
instead of being disposed in vertieal ribs, as in Bomau or (iotlii(t 
vaults, ^riiis arrangement allows of fur more variety being intr(»diu*ed, 
without any offeiuM^ to good taste, and practically luis remden^d some 
of these .Jaiua doiuos the most exquisite specimens of ehibonitc roofing 
that can any wlieie l»c seen. Another consequence deduced from this 
mode (»f construetioii was the employment of pendants from the centres 
of till' domes, which arc used to an extent that would have Hnii>rised 
even the 'Fiidor architects of our own coniitry. With them, however, 
the ]H>]idant was an architectural “tour de force,” requiring great 
eoustructivc ingimuity and large masses to counterbalanee, and is 
always tending to destroy the building it ornaments ; while the Indian 
}>eudaut, on the contrary, only mlds it^i uavu weight to that of the dome, 
and has no other prejudicial tendency. Its fonns, too, generally have a 
lightness and elegance never even imagined in Gotliic art; it hangs 
from the centre of a dome more like a lustre of crj’stal drops than a 
solid mass of inarblo or of stone. 

As before remarked, the 8 pillai-s that support the dome an? 
never left alone, the base being always made square by the addition 
of 4 others at the angles. There .aro many small buildings so coii- 
strueted with 1 2, but t)ftoner 2 raort^ are added on each face, making 
20, as shown in the upper side of the diagram (52) ; or 4 on each 
face, making 28 ; or again, 2 in front of these 4, or t» on each face, so 
as to make liO ; and the same system of aggregation is carried on till 
the number i-eachea 50 (woodcut 53), wliich is the largest number 
I over saw surrounding one dome ; but any number of these domes 
may surround one temple, or central dome, and the number of pillars 
consecpiently Ih> multiplied ad infinitum. When so great a number of 
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pillaTH is introduced aa in the last instance, it is usual to make the 
Djitmost (!ompartment on each face srpiare, and snnuoiint it with a 
siiialh'r dome. Iliis is sometimes done even with the smallest nnml)cr, 
hut not so frequently. 




It will he observed that this arrangement makes the principal aisles 
wider than the side ones, in the mtio of 10 ; 7 (or mtlier I0J)0 : 707), 
which for aisles <jf the same height is perhaps tlie ?iioHt jdefisirig pni- 
portionthat can be imagined. In (lothie churches the principal aisles 
ar(» generally twi(!e as wide as the side cuics, but tlujy are also twice us ^ 
iiigli, which restores the ]]ropoi*tioii. Here, where the height of all is 
tile same, or nearly so, this gradation just sufliees for variety, and to 
mark the relative iinjiurtancc of the jiarts, without the oiio oveqiower- 
ing the other : and neither has tlio appearance of being too broail or 
too narrow. 

It is of course difficult for those who have never seen a building of 
the class just desirribed to judge f»f the effect of these arrangements : 
and they have seldom been practised in Eiimpi*. Tliere is, liowevcr, 
one building in which they bive accidentally Ihjoii employed hi a con- 
sidcrahle extent, and which owes its wliole beauty to tho manner in 
which it follow’s the airangcmcnt alcove described. Tlio building is 
Sir Christopher Wren’s church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Internally 
its principal feature is a dome supported on 8 pillars, with 4 mon; 
in tho angles, and 2 principal aisles crossing the building at right 
angles, with smaller square compartments on each side. This churcli 
is the great architect’s masterpiece, but it would have been grciatly 
impmved had its resemblauce to a daina porch been more complete. 
The necessity of confining the dome and aisles within 4 walls greatly 
injures tlie effect as compared with tho Indian examples. Even the 
Indian plan of roofing, explained above, might ha used in such a 
building with much less expense and less constructive danger than a 
Gothic vault of the same extent. 
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i t would ho a curious subject of speculation to find out whetber tho 
Buddhists ever built domes. At firat sight, almost every one wou d lx* 
inclined to‘ answer that they did, so universally do domical Tonns 
appear in all their topes ; and it is very difiicult to believe that they 
should liave adoj)ted such a fonn so generally, without attoclnng to it 
some more meaning than we can trace in it ; for it is neither the uhtuiI 
form of a tumulus, nor of any sort of roof or covering, except tliat of 
a dome of constniction. Kotwithsbinding, however, this prima jam 
evidence, mlded to our knowledge that tlio Jains adopted the donu? at 
a vtjry early period, and made it the principal feature in their archi* 
tccture, it still appears probable that the Buddhists never constnietod, 
or kiunv of, a true dome of any sort. 

In the first phice, n<» h»pe shows internally the smallest trace of a 
chamber so constructed, nor do any of the adjacent buildings incline to 
such a mode i»f (jonstruction, which must ere now have been deteeteil 
had it ever existed. 

In the next plaice, no one of the caves or rock-cut temples of any 
sort, shows any tendency even to this architectural fonn. In llnin 
everything is a direct imitation of some wocalen constniction, and in no 
one instance, that 1 am aware of, is there a semblance of a stone roof of 
any kind, nor even of an arch, either horizoubilly constnicted or on 
the radiating princij)lo ; much les.s of a dome, which is a far more coiU' 
plicated and dillicult thing to (jonstruct than a mere arch. 1 think, 
therefore, it must be admitted that they were ignorant of the form, <u* 
if they knew it that they still adhered, as many races and nations 
have done before and sintte their time, to peculiar and characteristic* 
styles of their own. 

After this digrcjssion, little remains to be siud of Jaina architecture, 
except to point out the princi^Mil buildings in this style so far as they 
are known. The oldest are those at .Tonaghur, in Guzenit; but they 
have never lx;en either described or drawn in such a manner as t(» 
it^nder them intelligible. The same may almost be said of the famous 
temple of ISomnath, against which Mahmoud, the (Jaziiavide, directed 
his famous camjiuign in the year 1025. A short account of it is given 
by (\ilonel Tod, in his Travels in Western India ; and a view pub- 
lished by Captain I’ostans enables us to ascertain that it is a 5()-pillared 
portico, like the one represented in woodcut No. 5J, with a centnd 
and 4 angular domes, but not nmuirkable cither for its size or its 
beauty. It is now converted int^> a mo.si[ue, and eonsidembly>' spoilt in 
the process. 

The other Jaina ttuuiiles of (luzerat are almost wholly unknown to 
us ; HO are thosi* of the ^Mysore, though there is every’ reason to believe 
that some of tliein are of great beauty and imigniticence. 

At Chandra vat i, a few miles to the smith of Mount Abu, there ai’c 
many” remains of Jaina temples of great lx?auty’. TTie place, how'ever, is 
now wludly desertinl.^id lias in consequence lieen used as a quarry by 
the neighls airing towns and villages, so that little remains in a jierfect 
state. T'o the northward of this then* are many temples, but none 
aptiareiitly of gn'at antiipiity. The most fiimrishiiig j»eritKl of the style 
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appears to Imvo been that of Kluunbo Kana, of Oudeypore, a.d. 1418 to 
I40|i who, during his long and pros]iorous reign, filled his country 
vvitAcautiful buildings, both civil and ceclosiastical. Amongst others 
lie lilt the Temple of Sadree, situated in a deserted glen, iiinning 
iiito«lio western slope of the Amviilli, below his favourite fort of 
Koiiillmoer. Notwithstanding long ne.glect, it still is nearly perfect, 
and ^ the most complicated and extensive Jaina temple I have ever 
myself seen. 

Fnnii the . annexed plan it wirt be pi;rceived that it is nearly a 
s<[ujiie, 200 ft. by 225 ft., ex- 
clusive of the iirojection on 
each face, in the centre of 
tliis stands the great shrine, 
nut, however, occupied, as 
usual, by one cell, but by four; 
ur rather four great niches, 
in each of wUi(;h is placed a 
statue of Adinath, or. Itislial)- 
deva, the first and greatest 
ul* the Jaina saints. Above 
tins are four otluii* niches, simi- 
larly occupied, opening on the 
ter meed roofs of the building. 

Near the four angles of the 
i^uurt are four other smaller 
slirines, and around them, or 
oil each side of them, are 20 
dijjiies, supported Ijv about 420 
euhimiis ; four of these donu's, 

the central ones of each J^roini, &*• ***«” reniiaii at Sailn-i*. From a plan by llio 

,, . . • 1 • i i Author. Scale 100 rt. to 1 ill. 

an; three stories in height, and 
tower over the others ; and 

one, that facing the principal entrance, is supported by the very unusual 
number of 10 eoliimns, and is 36 ft. in diameter, the others being only 
24 ft. Light is admitted to the building by 4 uncovered courts, and 
the whole is suiroiinded by a range of cells, most of them unoccupied, 
each of which has a pyramidal roof of its own. 

The general external effect of the Sadree Temple may be judged of 
by woodcut No. 55 ; owing to its lofty Irdsement, and the greater ele- 
vation of the principal domes, it gives a more favourable impn.*ssioii of 
a Jaina temple than is usually the esise ; the di^fect of these buildings 
generally lieing their want of architectural design on their extenVir 
faces.* 

The immense number of parts in the building, and their general 
smallness, jirevents its laying claim to anything liki^ architeetiinil 
gnindeur’; but their variety, their beauty of detail — no two pillars in 

' A view oi' the inUrior iti iu the authur’s IlImAratioiiii (»!' lixliun Aivhitecture, 
plate X, 
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tho whole Imilding being exactly alike— and the grace with which 
they are arranged, tho tasteful admixture of domes of different height« 
with flat ceilings, and the mode in whicli tho light is inti*odu(^wl, 
combine to produce an excellent eftcct. Indeed I know of no other 
building in India of the sjune class that leaves so pleasing an iniprow- 
sion, or affords so many hints for the graceful arrangement of (Milmiuis 
in an interior. , 



Besides its merits of design, its diimuisions are by no means to be 
despised ; it covere altogether about 48,000 square feet, or nearly «is 
much as one of our ordinary medueval cathedrals, and, taking tlu* 
basement into account, is nearly of ecpial bulk ; while in amount of 
labour and of sculptural decorations it far suiq)asscH any. 

Tho other Jaiua temples with which I am acquainted arc gene- 
rally less extensive and less interesting than tho two above described ; 
fretpiently they consist only of a square cell, covered with a pyramidal 
spire, and a porch of gioatcr or less extent, without tho enclosing 
court and its accompaniment of colls, tkc. ; although it probably was 
always intended that they should have this if completed. 

In the Bengal provinces several of these Jaina temples have been 
converted into mosfiuos, constituting some of tho few remains of more 
ancient times that the bigotry of the Moslems has spared to us. One 
still exists at Cmiougc, on the Ganges, the only really ancient building 
remaining of that great city. Another, though of more modem date, 
is found at Dhar, near Maiidoo, in Malwa. But by far the most 
remarkable is tho eolloction of Jaina I’emains around tho Kootub 
Minar, at old Delhi, where they form the most picturesque and inte- 
resting group of ruins now found in Northern India, and for elaborate 
exuboranco of detail are almost unrivalled even in India. 

Tlio process by which this conversion of a Jaina temple to a Mos- 
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Inn mosque was effected will l)e ciusily iinderstoud l)y ivfin rin^ to tlio 
plan «»f that of VimalaSah, on Mount Aim (woodcut III, p. 70). lly 
rniiovinj:? the j)rinc.ij>al cell and its j)ovcli from the centre the (^ourt, 
and building up the oiitraiiees of the cells that surrounil it, a court- 
yard was at once obtained, surrounded by a double colonnade, which 
always was the typical form of a mostpic. Still one essential featun? 
was wanting —a more* impoibint side toN^ards *Mecca; tin’s they e.-usily 
ehtuined by remoying the smaller pillars fn)m that side, and re-erecting 
in their ]daee the larger pillars of the ])ori*h, with their dome in the 
I'nitre, and, if tlvere wen*, two smaller domes, by placing tliem at each 
end. Thus, without a single new eolunin <ir carved stone being 
required, tliey olitained a mostpio which, for convenieiiet? and Iwaiity, 
was nnsnrpassed by anything tiny aftoiwards (‘lertcd from their »»wn 
original designs. All this, how(‘ver, will be mor(^ fully illustrated in 
a siihsc(|Ucnt chaptm- <d* this work, when dcscrihijig the Malionietaii 
arehiteetnro t)f India, of whieh this transformation was the eoiinncnce 
nuait, as it was the end of tlie style whieh has just been desc*rihed. 

• Towkus. 

Tln^ .Jains, like their iU’odeci'ssors the Jbnldhists, an* great tower 
Iniilders; hnt towers are, in tlnuuselves, frailer stnujliires than tem- 
j»les, besides whieh there is less zeal in presm’ying them, so tliat few 
remain poifeei to onr day. Two of these are still standing in tin? fort 
efdiitture. The older and smaller of the two, Ixdonging a.p]>ar(mily 
to the tentli (MMitnry, is the most elegant in fonu and detail. It is ind * 
known for what purpose it was ere(d<.‘d.‘ Tlio other was raised by the 
Niiiie Khiuiibo Kami who built tlie temple at Sadn?o, to eomin(‘niorat(‘ 
his victory over Alahmoud of ^lalwa, in tlie year 14J‘d. It tln?refore is 
in Kuddhist language a J<uja StfinmUiy or pillar of vietory, like that <d‘ 
'IVajjui at Koine, but; iii infinitely tiiste tuj an arehiteetural 

object than the Konian example, though in seuljdiire it may be inferioi-. 
As will be seen from tlie woodcut (No. it is q stories in }n?ighl, 
each of whicli is distiin^tly marked on the extiirior. A sbiir in the 
ci?ntre communicates with each, ainl lemls to tlie two npjier stories, 
whieh arc oiieii, and more omamentsil than those below. It is JO ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120ft. in height; the whole being 
c«»vered with architectural oinaiiients luid sculptures to siicli an extent 
as to leave no plain parts, while at the same time this mass nf decora- 
tion is so kept under, that it in no wny interferes cither witli the out 
line or tlie goiierjil etfect of the pillar. 

ITie Mahomctfins, as we shall afterwards see, adopted tlie jilan of 
erecting towers of victory' to cuiumeinoratc their exploits, hut the most 
direct imitation was by the Chinese, whose 9-storicd pagod.'is are 
almost literal coiues of those Jaina towers, translated into llujir own 
peculiar mode of expressiou. 


S«» llhistration.s of Indinn Ar<:hil«inre, by tbo author, jihU* ix. 
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Of the civil ftrcliitocturo uf the .Jains wo know little. In the few 
ImiMiiijrs roumining tlierii is nothing to ilistingnish th(‘in from those of 
tlio lliiulns, and nothing that can at nil vie oitlior in interest or beauty 
with tlie temples wo liavo just been d(*seriln*ng. Tlieso temples, 
though smaller than tlioseof the Southern Hindus, and less giand than 
><>meof the lluddhist remains, are still, I must think, the most plesising 
find elegant speeiimms, of int(‘rnal arefiiteetiire at least, that are m>w 
to be found in India, (/ould the}' bo traced to their source, they 
W(»iild probably alford as pleasing a chapter of arehiteetnraJ history as 
any nf the s(‘eond-elass styles we are actpiainted with. At present the 
styh? is less known than any of the others found in India, and its 
history can seanrely be said t<» have been even broached, much Jess 
written by any of those who have hitherto given their attention to the 
siibj(jct.' 


' In tli(‘ iilxivo airiiiint of J:iiiia niviiifiT- 
liir«! 1 )iav(‘ oiniltcd nil iill'i.sioii In tlie iiulra 
Siililia of raves af Kllnra, an* 

;'tiicrally, ami, I Ijelieve, enrrerlly, aserilied 
to till' .lains. 1 havcMlniie fliis la^'anse stnio- 
tiiral examfiles are so niurli more easily un> 
tlerstnoil, that tln'V an? always preferable 
when they exist, ami there is nothing in these 
I'iivrs reiiiarkahli? in itself, nor anything that 


W(uil«l throw more liglit on the siihjert. than 
has been done by the examjjles above ipioted. 
'I'hey look iniieli more like ibiddhist caves 
without cells than anything the Jains ever 
built, so far at least as wi? know, and, tboiigli 
interesting as speeimens nf cave arcliiteetnre, 
have not the same merit as sti iietnral build- 
ings. illustrations of them will he found in 
Daniell's Views in the East, 
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CO.VI'KN'TS. 

listnriciil iu»l.iDn.s Form of Toiiiplen — Porohos of TeiiipleM -- OiitewfiyR — Pillari*'! 
lliillrt — 'I'tMiipleH at. SiH'ingluim, Trivalur, Tlimovolly, Sco.. — Kylas at Ell(*rii - 
('’onstnu’.tion of Uock-cut Ttniiplca -- Modern Himlii atylo in the South. 


CllllO.N01.OiJY. 


Knili •Soci)Ara foiuidn Miuliini tiUnii. thi< 
tiiimliim Krn. 

ViitiDsji .StIutji rcliuilth it, nititli wittiry; 
rmimlM llif (’ollrgo of Madura. 

\'iki‘aina Cluda rise of (lu dan snitroinacy, 

»'aid«al riinjorc a.i». 


PATIv 

ViraCiiolu builds Uiiiplo atChilluinltnnn ; 

Ari Viirl l>nvu, bis grandson, C4mipli‘lrK 

U'lnplc at Cbilluinbruin A.n. HsH 

Kylasat Kllora.r.sravaU'd l)y (.Indan prin<«*s 

ulH*ur 

Hiso of Clialukyu leaver 

i rrinnil Nalk ridxiiltls Madura .... lf>>i 


Till-: urchitocturD of tlio lliiidiiH may Ik? divuliHl into three perfectly 
distinct, though oonteinjioiarv, styles. The first being the iSmthont 
Hindu — that, praetised by the Tumid r.iecs of the south— and wholly 
etuifined to the eountries lying between (.’ape Comorin and tin* 
Nerbudtlha or Vindya range. 

The soctuid, the Northern tir Arian Hindu, found tmly btdwcen the 
llinndtiYJi and the northem boundary of the last-mentioned style, in 
the eountries into whi<*h the Arian or Sanseril-spcfiking races pene- 
trated, and where they settled, which are now known as the Hengal 
Presiilencv. 

The thinl style is found only in Cashmere and the Punjab; it 
differs considerably from the other two, though jKJssessing more simi- 
larity U) tin* southern style than to that which iiitervciics between 
them. 

Of the Northern Hindu style we have very few remains, and w'c 
shall hereafter see reason to believe that the art of tomple-hiiildiTig 
never was practised in the North nearly to the extent which wo find 
to have prevailed in the South. 

lliero is perhaps no country in the world whore temple-building 
has i*eecivcd so exti*aordinary a development as in tlie south of India, 
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tukiii^ tho amount ami tho circuiiiHtanoos of tluj jjopulatioii into 
iiccoiml. At no period of their history did tlie Taniul raees rise to 
anything like importanoe politically, nor Imve we any reason for 
believing that these eountrios were ever iiiort' populous than lliey are 
;it [iresent. In litcnituro they have done nothing original, all that 
rhey possess being borrowed directly from the Sansco it of the Arian 
l iUMJs of the north. In science, it need •scarcely be addc<l, th(‘y havi^ 
iiifide no advance whatever. Yet tliis country is covered with t(‘m]>lcs 
which, for extent and amount of labour bestowed on them, may rival 
Kaniac and the most extensive tem|des of Kgy]»t, and sur])ass (;ven tlie 
ciitherlrals of the middle ages in complexity of design and variety «>f 
detail. Tluiir relative merit as works of art is another (juestion, whi<*h 
iimst 1 fear be decided against them; but, as specimens of 2 )atiiait 
•h^votional labour, they, so far as J know, stand as yet uniivalled in 
the architectui-al history of the world. 

lIisToujcAL Noth-k. 

If a line be drawn ('asl and west from ^Madras to Mangalore, it will 
eiit olf a 2 )ortion of India forming nearly an cipiilatmal triangle of 100 
miles a sidi;, within which an? situate<l almost all the great temples 
of Southern India. 

To the north of this line the country siaoiis never to Jiave heeii 
.safti(riently thickly pcophsl, at least in ancient times, for any rich or 
poweiful states to have been established within its boundaries. (\ni- 
secjueiitly, wedo not find many temples thm-t), and those that an; known ^ 
to exist have been so imp(5rie(;tly drawn or deseribr-d that they eaniiot 
at present be rendered availabh; for ebieidating the liistory of the 
stylo. 

The ct)nritrv to the south (‘f this line lias from the eailiest times 
heen inhabited (above tlie (ibatsat least^ by ]>eoj)le of tlio 2 >ure Tamiil 
race, wlio, so far as we know, are aboriginal in the country. As far 
as their traditions reach they have been divided into tliiee kingdoms 
or states, the Vandyas, the Cholas, and the Uhoras, forming a little 
triarchy of powem, neither inlerfeied with hv the other nations «»f tlie 
earth, nor interfering with those iKiyond tlieir limits. During the 
greater part of their existence all their iflations of war and j)eaee 
have been among tlieinselvcm, and they liave grown up a sej»arate 
people, as unlike the rest of the wcirid na can well be conceived. 

Of the three, tho most southeniwas called the 15iTidy an kingdom, 
and was the earliest civilized, and seems to have; attained sufficient 
iinpoilancc .about the time of the (’liristiaii era to have atti acted the 
special attention of the Greek and Homan geograiihers. How much 
earlier it beeamo a state, or had a regular succession of nib rs, we 
know not,' but it seems certainly to have attained to some consistency 
as early' as five or six ecnluri(;s before the Christian era, and maintained 

* The best Account of this state is tiiat arc fouufl in Taylor's ^\iialyKi8 of the Mack- 
Riven by ProlWsor Wilson in vol. Hi. of the enzic MSS. and elsewhere, 
doumal K. A. S., but many Rcattered notices 
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iteelf within its orif^inal boundaries, till in the middle of tiio last 
century it was swallowed u[) in our all-devouring aggression. 

lJuring this long period the Vandyans had scvciul epochs of gieat 
brilliancy and power, followed by long intervening periods of depivs- 
sion and obscurity. The first and fifth or sixth centuries scorn to have 
been those when they es]Hicially distinguished theinstdves. If hnihl- 
ings of tliose epochs still e<ist in the country, of which I set* ii*> 
improbability, tiny an? utterly unknown as yet, as well as all tlais*? 
of the intiuTening ])eriods down to the ndgii of Trimul Naik, A.i>. 

Tliis prince adoriUMl the capital city of Madura with many splendid 
buildings, some of whicdi have been drawn by Daniell and others. 
What more aucieiii nsmains there may be will not bo known till tin- 
place Inis been e^arefully and scientifically explored. 

The Cliola kingdom extends from the valley of the (.’aiiverv and 
(^)leroon rivers, which seems always to have been their })rincipal seat, 
nearly to Madras, all along the eastern coast, called after them ('Indo- 
mandalam or (J(»romaiid(;l. 'fhe dite of tlui origin of their kingdenn is 
not known, hut their ptditical relations with (Vshmcrc (;au he trac<‘d 
as early as the fifth <*enturv, and pud>al)ly earlier. Their epoch i»t 
greatest gh»ry, however, was het.we(*ii the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
wlicri tlniV seem to have eonquered not only their neighbours tin- 
Uaiidyas ami (Jheras, but even to have surpassed the boiinds of tin- 
Iriarehy, and carried tlieir arms into (\ylon, and t^ven as far north as 
Ellom, where the great Kylas cave was excavatcil, (dther hy them er 
under their influence. After lliis period they had no great revival 
like the Uandyas under 'IVimul Naik, but sank step by step under the 
Mahometiins, Maharattas, and English, to their present state of iitti*r 
ilegradatiou. 

The Chcras occupied tlie country al)ovo the Ghats between Mysore 
and Madura, and to the west of the I’hida country. I’hey seem noviii* 
to have boon so im])uvtant jus either of their ncighboui*s, and certainly 
never were such temple-builders, their couiitiy being singularly hare 
oF important iiiouuments of this class. Tliey wt;re eonrpiered by' the 
( Mu)las ill the tenth century, and never afterwards regained their fonm'r 
power or position -luiving only shortly reeovered their independence 
to sink again under the rising power of the rajahs of Mysore and 
V' ijainiggur.* 

Although, politieallv, these three states always reimiiued distinct, 
and generally antagonistic, the people btdonged to the same race. 
Their architecture is different from any' other, but united in itself, and 
h is gone through a process of giTidual change from the earliest times 
at which wo beeoino acquainted with it, until wo lose sight of it 
altogether in the last I'cntiiry. This change is in variably for the 
worse, the earlier specimens liciiig in all instances the most perfect, 
and the degree of degradation forming an exact chronometric scahi, 
by which we may ineiisiire tlio age of the hnildings. Ascending 


^ K«r an account of the Chera kingdom see a {taper by Mr. Duwsuu in vol. viii. of 
the tlournal K. A. S. 
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upwunls, wo lose the thread of oiir architectural history just when 
ive come to soinething so elegant and pure as almost to admit a 
»:omparison with some of the better specimens of classic art in more; 
western lauds. 

I'lie Southern paii; of India was the scene (jf protracted disputes 
between the Huddhist religion and that (»f the Hindus Mrom the tilth 
to the seventh C(mtuiy. These contest^ tmded in the persecution and 
t x|iulsiun of the former, though their siuicessors the .laius still tlourisluMl 
ill (Niujt'voram, IVunierly one of the priiiciiKil seats of the Huddhists, 
ainl in the Mysore. So (completely was Huddhism extir]»at(‘d, that no 
monument of that religion exists, so far as 1 know, to tlus south of tie* 
tope of Amravaii described alxjve.’* 

The Hindu religion, wliich thus became suju-ciue, is commonly 
known by tlie name of Hrahmanieal, from the Hrahiiiins or prit^sts 
heloiiging to its two groat se(;ts. These two s(H;ts consist of the wor- 
shippers of Siva and of Vishnu, and ani (piite distinct from (Uk? 
imotlier, and almost antagonistic. Doth arc? now ovcrhxided with a 
muss of the most monstrous and degrading sui>erstitioii. Tlic origin 
of the Sivittj and Vishnave s<^ctM is unknown to ns. We can eon- 
lidiiiitly assort that neither of th<.nn was dinived fnun tlu^ Indo- 
tlormanicj or Saiiscrit-s])e}iking ratals, whose simple monotheism was 
a ])nre lire- worship, similar to that of the IVsrsians, and conHiMpiently 
us tiir removed from the absurdities of the Hindus as (am well he 
eo?ie(*iv(‘d. 

There are several very remarkable (a>iricid(nK*es betwetm the t(m(.‘ts 
of the Vislmaves and the recent diseovoricts in Assyria, (birnda, the* 
ougle-luaidcd Yuliana, and (companion of Vishnu, seems identical with 
the ligure now so familiar to us in Assyrian senl])tnrt<, piohalily repn;- 
sciiting Onnazd. TIkj lisli-god of the Assyrians, Dagon, preligiinjH the 
fish Avatar, or iiuairnatiou of Vishnu. Tlu* man-lion is not more 
familiar to ns in Assyria than in India, and tradition generally ]>ointH 
t<» the NN'est for the otlu?r ligiires scarcely so easily i(rc<»gnised- more 
i'speeially Dali, whoso name alone is an index to his origin ; and Maha 
Assura, who, by a singular invci-sioii, is a man with a bulTs hca(l,“ 
instead of a bull with a man’s head, as he is always figured in his 
native land. It is worthy of iiotiee, however, that the ninth Avatar of 
\ ishnn is always Buddha himself, and that in tho fourteenth century 
there appeal's to have been no ayipreciahh? difference botw(M*n thi5 .laiiis 
and tho Vishiiavcs which, with many (ither facts wliich it is needless 
to refer to hero, ]Joint I tliink indubitably to a common origin for tlicse 
throe fonns of faitli — Buddhism being, so far us we know, tlic oldest 
derivative from that common source ; .Jainaism, a less i>uro modifma- 
tion; and Vishnuism, one suited to the capacities of tlui present 
inhabitants c»f India. 

^ Many jjassages in the Mackenzie MSS., Trans. K, A. S., for the sculpture at Maliu 
«le|H>sitod .at the K:ist India House, refer to lhili{»urain. 

these disputes. * Asiatic luseaiches, vol. iz. p. ‘J7o, and 

* See i». 14 and womlcut No. 9, vol. xvii. |>. -85. 

^ See Dr. Haliirigton, plate 4, vol. ii.. 
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Tho Sivitc 8U}3onst.iti(in cannot but bo regarded as an indigeiums 
form of worsliip belonging to some of the aboriginal tribes of linlin. 
modified no doii])t to an immense exttmt by eontmd. with the fnreij^n 
forms of faith just alluded to ; the whole being now so eompletclv 
jumbled together as to appear ]>ai‘ts of one groat system, instead ef 
merely being amalgamations (»f a vast number of hoterogtmc'cnis 
elements, which bav(< been tloftting about in the unfathomable sea oi 
misguided imaginings of the Hindus during tlie long dark ages of tlub 
intellectual and ])olitieal degradation. 

Thmv <loes not seem to be any (‘.ssential ditlrvene«; either in tin- 
])laiis or forms of Ibe Sivite or V'ishnave temples in tlie south of lndi;i. 

It is only ]»y obsorving the images or emblems worshipped, or In 
leading the stories re])resented in tlu; ininuu*ous seiiljitiircs with wliieli 
a temple is adorned, that we find out the god to wliom it is dedicated. 
Whoever he may b(», the t<^mples consist almost invariably of the four 
following [larts, arranged in various maniuirs, as atbuwards to Im- 
explaimnl, but differing in themselves only acirording to the age in 
which they were executed : -- 

1. The princi])al part, the actual tt?mplc itself, is called the Vwuiikl 
It is always sepiare iu plan, and surmounted by a pyramidal roof of <ini‘ 
or more stories; it contains the c‘ell iu wliieh the image of the god er 
his emblem is jdaeod. 

2. Tlu? porelu'S or Afuntapas^ whieli always c.-over and prtjccde the 
door leading to the eoll. 

if. Gate pyramids, (to/num^ leading into the cpiadrangular emdo- 
sures wliieh always surround the ViinananS, 

4. Pillared halls or (■lionltries, used for various purjioses, and whieli 
an^ the iuvarisddi' accompaniments of these teni])les. 

Desides thesis a temple always contains tanks or wells for water 
to he used eitlier Ibr sacred pnr]M)ses or the eonvenience »)f the pi'iest> 
— dwellings for all the various guides of tlu; priesthood attached to it. 
and nninerons other buildings designed for state or convenience. 

VlUAXAS. 

The Viintunt, though freipienlly not tlie largest, is always the most 
important part of a Hindu temple, being iu fat;t the sanctuary or temple 
itself. As before stated, it is always sipiare in plan. In smaller 
temples the perpendicular part is generally equal in height to its 
breadth, or, in other woixls, it fonus a cuIh.;. In the huger temjilcs its 
height is very much less than its breadth ; but, neveilheless, 1 liclieve 
tliat the cell which it contains (the ffarhha f/riha^ or womb of the house) 
is always a cube, or intended to Ikj so ; but it is so difficult to gain 
access to it, that T am by no means certain this is always the case. 

The perpondienlar part is always of stone, generally of granite, 
decorated with pihist.ci*s, niches, and other oniamcnts common to this 
style. The ]iyramidal roof is gcnendly of brickwork covered with 
stueeo. This in the sinalle.st temples is only one story high, but iu 




IVruiiinl fagiMla, Matliira. No scnlr. 

From a MS. drawing in the of (itm-ral Moiitciili, Madras Kngini.'trs. 


ill Miidin*a, belonging probfibly to the age of Tiiiniil Xaik, junl shows 
all the more interesting pccwliarities of the more nKsierii style. Iliert? 
is a complete resemblaneo between this building and one of the v(!iy 
curious rock-cut temples dcHerilK»d alx)ve at Mahavellijxjrc.* Kverv 
part of th(5 Olio is represented in the other, with such differences only 
as the difference of age (ab<»ut 300 years) would lead us h> expet^t. 
Thus the little cells, which are the lu iiunpil (jniuiiieiitH of the. Maha* 
vellipore temple, have htiie hce«>uie niches. It is evident that both are 
derived from some common source, the later oxaiiiple receding farther 
from thti original. 

Both, it will be seen, arc covered with a small domelike ‘teiTui na- 
tion* which is common to all temples in the south, without exception, 


See j). 05, wooiJciit 4‘i. 
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80 far as I know ; still in no insbinoc can it be traced to a dome of 
eonstrnetion. 'J’hat it is boiTowtjd from the Huddhist tope will 1)^. 
tolerably evident by njferring to woodcut No. 41, where a similar ter- 
miuation covers a Nopalcsci kostliakar; but in that inshincc it me 
doubtedly is meant to represent the sacired (nnbleiii of the JhidvlhiistM. 
In the older example at Mahavellipure it looks more like the uinbrollu 
that crowns the Ihiddhist rcMc-shrine (see woodcut No. 14) than th.- 
relic-shrine itself; but in either cjise its orif^in can hardly be eon 
sidered as doubtful. 



Temple at T)ii\)ore. 

From the ' IlriliMh Museum Egyptian Anilquillvs,' vol. i. p. lag. 

lly far the most splendid temple in India is the great pagoda at 
Tanjore ; its base measures 82 ft. wich way, it is two stories in height, 
tiiid its iiyr.uuidal roof rises through 14 stories to a height of 
ISO or 200 ft. Its age Ims not yet been Jititisfaetorily ascertained, 
though its base is covered with inseri])tion.s that AVoiild reveal its 
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history if any one would take the trouble to read them. As far as 
cm 1m^ asoei-tained, it Iwlongs to the great ago of the (’hohi dynasty, 
j(n»bahly the tenth or eleventh centur}" ; but if so, its upia^r part must 
have undergone a very thorough rej)air at some later (late, |n>SNibly 
(ill its apjiropriation to (Sivaism; for, as its gateways are deeidedly 
Vislmave, the ttunplo was probably so also when iirst built, but like 
many others in India given over to tlnf more iiopular faith at snme 
snbsofpieiit ])eriod. At all events it is the tim^st tem[)le in tlie south, 
luMUg almost the only one in whi(;h the vimmi or temple is the ])rin- 
( ip:il object, round which the subordinate ones are gi’ouped in such a 
manner as to make a great and consistent whole. Generally speaking, 
tluy liav<,‘ been aggregated together as if by accident, and the principal 
<hject is so over] lowered by the secondary ones as utterly to destroy 
nil appc'arance of design. 

In most instances tlui light is admitted to the cell only by its door 
way; but as if this weni not siiflieieiit to ensure the obscurity which 
llicy coYid. so much, as enhamung the mysttuy of the saiictuaiy, it is 
generally covered by an antc-tcnipb% or pronaos here ealhal Aiitmihi 
gencially about half as deep as it is b!*(md. its breadth being the 
Nana? as that of the cell. 


I’onc’iiKs, on Mantapas. 

Hoyond this is a ]»orch, or Mantapa^ which is usually a square 
laiilding, in plan nearly identi(;al with the temph? its(‘lf, and having 
a door on each of its four sides, one leading to tlie cell of the tiuujib*, 
tile other three admitting liglit and aeciiss to its interior. Its roof is a 
generally ]»yramiilal, but very iiimdi loAver than that of the temple 
'tsclf; but often it is flat, and di'Void of any erowiiiiig ornament. 

To this another porch sometimes succetals ; ami when this is the 
case, the inner one is distinguished as the Ardha ]SIaiita])a, the outcir 
as the Malia Maiitapa. When joined together the outer is generally 
•4»cii ill front and closed only on the sides, so that it does not materially 
ohstiiict the passage of light to the inbtrior. (Sometimes it is detached, 
and then takes any Ibrm that famy may dictate. 

Tlie roof of these porches, when large, is supported witli pillars; 
Imt tile llimlii areliiteets never willingly resort to this exjicslicnt, 
generally reducing tlni bearing as far as possible by biaeketing and 
projecting eorni»;es, and then aiding the long stones that form the 
ceiling by beams of wood, or even of iron, laid under them, so iis to 
gain the riMiuisite strength by any contrivance nither tliaii by pillai-s. 
Many of the fimjst templea of India (jwo their miii to this sti'aiige 
peculiarity in a people who in other instances were lavish of (•olumnar 
arrangements to an extent unknown in any other part of the world. 

Gatk Vyuamius, or GoI'L'UAS. 

Tlie cell and its porcli together form the teinphs, properly so eallcMl ; 
hut ill all instanees tiny were enelosed or at least it was iiitendeil 
they slniuld lx; so -in a reetaiigular enurt. 'I’he walls of this eourt 
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are liigh, and plain oxtarually, but intonuilly ornamented by coL>u. 
nudes and cloisters, or buildings of various sorts adai>ted to tbe sorviiv 
of the temple. 'I’liis gav(^ rise to the Gate ryramids, \vhi(;h form th,. 
entrances to tbese courts. 

When only one, wall surrounded the Umiijlc, only one gateway wjis 
used, directly facing the porch. Where a second enclosure surroumh*d 
the first, the outer wall had ugiially two gateways, one in front of that 
of the inner wall, the other exactly opposite behind the temple; wiih 
d enclosures, 4 gopuras were required for th(i outer enclosure, one in 
tho centre of each face. So that a teinph?, such as that at Seringhmn. 
with 7 enelosnres, ought to liavii 2JJ gojniras ; tlie nuniher howisver is 
seldom complete, Seriughaui having, I believe, only 17, and no (Ulier 
that I am axnpiainted with so many. 

Anotlier curious practice is, tliat the gahnvay is made to bear some 
proponion to the length of the wall in which it is placed, 'riins di 
S eringham, tho inner enclosure Ixung 200 or ;{00 ft. square, the gate 
pyramid is only 40 or oO ft. 1)n>ad, and the i)assagc IhrtJiigh it !0 oi 
12 ft. wide, and 18 or 20 ft. high; while the outer <mes, standing in 
walls 2475 and 2880 ft. in extent, are* loO ft. wide by ItK) ft. deep, the 
opening 21 ft. 0 in. wide by twice that in height. The jambs niv 
formed of single blocks of granite at least 40 ft. in length, and tin* 
whole is roofed by slabs i)f gi*anite not h'ss than 28 or 24 ft. Itaig. 
These gateways, though not older than the ln‘ginning of the last cen- 
tury, are among the most stupendous buildings of the south of India. 
Thia aiTaiigeinent gives rise to a singular iiieee of architectural bathos. 
Tho original small cell in this, as in many other instances, lias become 
sacred from some mystical cause or other; and instead of either r(‘- 
building it on a larger scale, or building over it, as tho Buddhists 
would liavo done, die Hindu architect has inevtdy regilt and le-onni- 
ineiit.cd it. Next another and anotber eiielosiire with its gate-tow(‘rs 
has been added, so that there is no lantral ohjoirt of attraction. 
Viewed externally, the teini>le is a congeries of gate pyramids w'ithout 
object, and on entering you pass from the must magiiifiijont struetuies 
to those which are less and less so, till at last you arrive at the meanest 
thing of all, tlio sanctum sauctonim of tho wliole temple. To a Hindu 
its sanctity may hide all its defects; hut the architect has certainly 
failed to work up to the grcatnt‘ss of lus subject. Tanjore is one of 
tho few ieiuples in the south which escape this fiuilt, so destnietive of 
arch iteetiiral gmiidour. 

Thu form of tho Gopuins is easily understood, as it is identical 
with that of the Yimanas, except that, instead of being always square, 
they arii always larger in one direction than the other, and their 
longer side is i>ierced with an opening oeeujying from oiic-fonilh to 
one-soventh of the whole width. This oblong shape also neix'ssitates 
themhandonmciit of the circular crowning oniameiit, which is length- 
ened out to (!orrespond with the general section of the building. 

This, like tho funn of the temples, is explicable by a reference to 
Buddhist buildings. The large long building, for instance, in wiKid- 
eiit No. 42, which almost undoubtedly represents the exterior of a 
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Biiddlnst Cluiift/a Ml, if piorocd with an opening in the wide instojul of 
at tlio end, would fonn a Gnpnm; and the Jlindns, when hnildiugin a 
IhiddhiHt country, Ktill adhere to this fonn more cdoHcly than in tlioir 
own territori(5S, Jis may ho ween hy the woodcut No. 59, represent 
tho gateway of a tomplo in ( -oylon, still retaining the simple feini 
alimmt lost* in tho (complication to which their gateways have been 
Huhjected in modern times. • 

One of the tallest gate pyramids I know of is that ladongiiig to tin* 
princcipal tem[)le at (?omha(i<inum (woodcut No. RO), whi(ch hccanio tin* 
capital of the Chola after tho tein]>omry ahandonmont of Tanjon*. It 
rises to Vi st<.»ries, including the bjisemont, which is (if granite aiul 
plain, while the whole of tho pyramid is of brick stuccoed, and coveivil 
with scidpturo and architectural oniaments to an extent undn aiiit 
of hy European imagination. Its Avant of proportion, and the endless 
repetition of small ]»arts, prevent its being so pleasing an architectural 
ohj(ict as tho smaller gate pyramids gemnally nro, though it is 
cert4iinly imposing from its mass. 

l*iLL\HKi> Halls. 

Hy far tlio most extraordinary buildings connected with these faiu*s 
are the pillared colonnades or tjhmltrm which occupy the spaces 
h(d\veon the various mndosures of the t(miples. They av(! of all shapes 
and sizes, from the tittle pavilion su])portod on 4 ])illars up to tlic 
inaguifi(Mmt hall numbering a tliouwind. 

Their uses too are most various: in amdent times they servc'd iis 
piuvhes to temples ; sometimes jis halls of ceremony, where the 
dancing-girls JittJiched to the temples dance Jiiul sing; sometimes they 
;ire cloisters surrounding the wdiole area of tho temple, at othei*s 
swinging porches, wdiere tho gods cui joj' at stated scasoTis that intel- 
lectiiJil amusemont. Hut by hir their most important ap])lication is 
wlnui us(mI as nuptial halls,* in which the mystic union of tho male 
and female divinities is cch'brated once a year, nioso dediciited to 
thcs(j festivals sometimes attain an extent of 1000 (;oluiuns, and Jire 
called in cons(?quence halls of 1000 columns, though they do not in all 
instances nuike up this complement. 

At Tinnevelly tho great pillared luill has 100 columns in its 
length, by 10 in width, so that it would have exactly that number 
were not 24 omitted to make way for n snuill teniple. At Ohillum- 
bnim tho hall is 24 pillara wide by 41 in length, whudi, adding tho Id 
of tho porch, w^ould make up the number; but some are omitted in the* 
centre to admit of space for ceremonies, so that the actual number is 
only 9il0. At Tiruvalur* the great hall is 10 pillars wide by 43 in 
depth, or 088 ; omj-luilf of them, however, support no roof, so tliat it 
is prolxibly unfinished. At Scringham tho hall is of about tho same 
extent; juid several other temples have halls, the number of whose 

‘ In this* case thvy are called chaSri, the ^ Ham Ihi%, on Hindu Architcctnre, 
same word, I believe, radically, as rhwltrif. plate jclviii. 
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pilhirs van\*..s from (>00 to 1000; in almost every instance rom})oscHl of 
,1 luml lilose-p-aineO givinile, eovoreil witli seiilptnri' fnnn the Lmhc to 
tli<! and in most instancos no two Pinal's an) c'xaetly alike. 

There is tlms lui iJiidless and liewildtjrinjj; variety in the detail, though 
flu' general dimensions and eftc^ct are the sjnne. 

I’lu; eonstriietion of thest) ehoultries will be best iiiuh^rstood from 
the fiimexed section of one used as a porcAi to a small temple at (’hil- 
Inmhrnm ; as will be seen, it is a live-aisled pon^h, supported by six 



SrctitJii of I'nrcli of 'IVinplo at rhilluiultrui a Skolrli Py tlio Author. Xo htuU*. 


sr|nare columns, about IH in. each way and 20 ft. in height, 'rinj 
"Uter aisles are only 0 ft. in Avidth, the inner 8 ft,, and they are roofed 
'‘imjdy by fltit stones laid side by sitle. The whole energy of the 
Jirchiteet, Imwever, has been reserved for the ceniral aisle, which Inis a 
tl(*ar width of 21 ft. Gin. ; a space so wide that it would bo difficult to 
Npan it Avithout using stones s(» heavy as to crush the substructure. 
Ttt aA'oid this a bnickoting shaft of singular el(!gaii(fe is attachffd to the 
fVnrit of the stpiare pillar, and a system of bracketing earned up till 
the space to be spanned by Itat stones is about ectual to that of the sirlc 
aisles, or in other words the space between the i)illarB is divided into 
three e(pial portions of about 8 ft. each, the side portiem bonie on the 
brackets, and the central spficcs only remaining to be rooffal. Lest, 
however, thcro should be a tendemjy to latmal weakness iji so (jxteii- 
•sivo a bracket, about half-way ui» it a stay ‘ is introduced, in the form 
of a slight stone beam extending from fine to the other, whhdi cer- 
tainly jmIiIs extremely to the elegaiicis and alsfj probably to the 
strength of the striietiire. 

The general effect of the arrangemciitH of this jKircli will bo seen from 
the woodent No. 62, though it cannot do justice to its singular elegance 
and grace. This is the oldest example 1 have seen of the arrange- 
ment, dating probably from the tenth century, and therefore the most 
elegant. Tlic more modem examples, though richer, haA’c lost much 


Shown inori* t-lfariv in Hm* womlrul No. 02. 
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of tlK, l,oan.y an.l noarly all Ih. K-liva propiiotv and .rrafo 

I ^ '-f it. It Wiw ewuiaeiK-od in 

I WJ, w Haul to liavo oost nearly a million storlinR. and oecui.ied 
fwonty-two yeuw m its erection.' As will 1* seen l.y the annixe-d 
jdan (woodcut >o. (!;!), the hnilding is 3:13 ft. long hy 81 ft. 10 in. 

ide, and is snpixirted by 128 pillars or piers, all of which differ and 
a are eoveml with the most elaborate and minute architectund onia- 
nu nts- iiiuiiy having figures attac-lu-d to the fi-onts of them ns well as 
Kro«,« on their sides. In this instanee the biaeketing sLft ha" 


‘ J. K. A. S., vol. iii. p. 232. 
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into tho pillar ; tjio v^liolc bocomoH a ])i«r froia oft. t<^ 9 ft. in 
\vi<ltli. with scarcely a rejuiniscciict* of the original aiTangcincnt fruin 
w'hicli it sprang. Tho accompanying elevation of one of these (wood- 
iiit No. tii) will show the form whieli the ]>i(M’s took ahont Hns time, 
;inJ which is common to them all, after this date, though not found 
Tlio object in building this magnificent (;honltry was to ])ro- 
viile a suitable abode for the god, who Consented to leave his temple 
for ton days every year, and visit the king, on condition of his pro- 
viding a suitable building for his reception. 



•’Ian urTrimuI Niiik'sCboiiliry 

From (Imwirig;) 


61. Pillitr ill 'I rtiiiul Naik'N Cht iiliry, 
in lli<? of llie Aiimtic Sot:i<*i 


Between these two arrangemonts—the more modern, where the 
^'piare pillars merge into flat piers, ami the older omi, in whieli 
the square shape is never lost sight of — come the jiillared halls of the 
niilebrated temple of Bamissernm on an island between ( 'eylon and the 
luainlaud. These arc 5-aisled choultric^s, and encircle tho temple 
twice, and with their various junctions exteml to near 4000 ft. in 
ieiigth, with every variety of light and shade {ind (roiriple.xity of foyni 

If 
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aiul ortiicjl, iiisikiuf;* up oiio of thcj most vast and elaborate of all tht* 
temples in the soiitli of India.* 

Where the snbordiiiaticm of parts is preserved, the general effeetuf 
those ehoultrics is ])loasing, and, from their vjistness, soinetimvs 
almost reaehes tn sublimity. Hut in the more nuMhuii times tliis 
quality is neglected, and, as at I'innevelly and (’hillumbrum, both of 
which were tu*(?eteil during ttie last century, tlui choultries are men* 
collections each of 1000 columns, placed at equal distances, geiuually 
no more than 0 ft. apart, without any variety or harmony of aiTaiij»;e- 
numt what(<ver. Su(;h a lorcst <»f pillars, carvtal and elaborated as 
these are, cannot tail to prodiurc sonu‘ tdlect. but it would be* ditliciilt 
to coikmVivo any d(?sigii on which so much labour could bo beslowLMl 
productive of so little of either beauty or grandeur. 

In otlujr instances, as at Serijighani, runjevenini, and (dsewhere, a 
middle (?ours(> is followed ludwecn these two extremes, tin; great liall 
being traversiMl by one wide aisle in the centre for the whole of its 
greater length, and int(‘rse(*ted by transepts of like «limension running 
a<-n)ss at right angles. I’lnn-ii still nanain seven side-aisles on eacli 
side, in which all tin* pillars are e([ually spaced out. In these, look- 
ing ontwanls from the ctaitre aisle, t be arrangement is not without a 
1 ‘ertain magniliccuice of elleid, but it neither has the sublimity of the 
long-drawn vistas of liamisseram, nor the spa(;ioiis exuborance of Tii- 
niul Xaik’s choultry at Ma<lura. 

'I’Ih*. mode in which those various parts are generally groupeil 
together will be umh'istood by the two following illustrations, one a 
))ian of the temph^ at Tinntivelly, the other an isometric view of that 
at 'rirnvalnr, both comparatively modem exam])les, hut suflieiently 
ehara<;teristic to ex]>lain all that has been said above of the stylo. 

'riie temple at '^riruvalur measures cxtenially 1)45 ft. by 701 ft., and 
Inis 5 gate pyramiUs in its onbT eu<?h»snre, 2 in the second, and 
tnie in the inner. The sanctuary is double, and surronnded by a 
eloistm*. 'riie next enelosure is crowded by teinpl(‘s and buildings of 
^•verv sliap(^ and size, placctl without tlie Icjust. reference to syui- 
metrical arrangement. In tin? outer court are soveial larger temples, 
some placed at ditforent angles from the rest ; and towards the princi- 
pal entrance is the groat choultry, iiitendtMl apparently to liave had 
1001) eolumiis, hut evidently unfinished, one-half of those already 
erected having no roof t(» support. As before moutioiicd, the number 
now standing is tlH.S, These are all ispially s^isiced, except that there 
is a broad aisle down tlio etmtre, and a narrower transverse avenue in 
the direction of the entrance. Hence it will easily be undorstofKl huw 
inferior, as an architectural design, this is to such an arrangement iis 
that of thi^ 420 eolnmns of the temple at Sadree,* or indeed of any 
Jaiua building, however small. Their uniformly flat roofs prevent 
even the older ehoultrics fi'oin rcacliiiig the beauty of these domical 


^ A plan ot this tcinplo i.s pvf'ii in tlu- ami in the India lluiisc are 

.lournal ot’ tlie < !ei>;;raphi«*al Stu iety of Ihini- views of its interior. 
l»ay^ vol. vii. Salt jiMblislnsl view of it> Sec p. 70, woo<lrnts ami 
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fxainpIt’H ; while the iin)dern imes are eertniiily imiiieasiirjibly in- 
i', rior. 



(j'i. iViiiplti at Tinivaliir. I'nmi a .IiMwiiig in Iliiiii Itu//s ilimlu Arcliifoctnrp. 


'ihoujrh neither aiiioiig the largest nor lla^ luest sjilendid temples 
<jf Southern India, lhat at 'riiinevelly will serve to give a good 
general idea uf the arrangeiiieiit of these ediliecs, ami has the advan- 
<((”;(» of having been built on one plan, and at one tiim‘, without subse- 
'inctit alteration or ehange. It is also a double temple, the great 
^'^aare being divided into two etpial halves, juie t»f which is dedicated 
to the god Siva, the other to his consort I^arvati. The next wood- 
‘^■at. No. titi, represents one of the halves, whi(;h, though differing in 
(irrangement from the <»ther, is still wj like it as to lender the deserij)- 
tion of the other superfluous. 

'fhe general dimensions of the. w'holo enclosui-e are 580 ft. by 
"all ft., the larger dimenshm being tlivided into tw(» cipial ]>ortions of 
•o8ft. each. There are three gat(.*ways to each half, aifd one in thii 
wall that divides the two ; the jirincipal gateway faeijs tin; (mtranee to 
die temple, and the lateral ones ar<j ri]»posite each other. An oiitei- 
portico precedes the great gateway, leading internally to a very 
splendid jioreh, which, beflire reaching the gateway of thcj inner 
fneloKuro, branches on the right to the iiiteriiKHliate gateway, and on 
Ihc left to the great hall eff 1000 columns -Hi pillars in width hy 100 
in length. • 

The inner enclosure is not concentric with the outer, and, as usual, 
has onl}’ one gateway. The temple itself consists of a cubical cell, 
sunnoiiiited by a vimana or spin?, preceded by two porelu'S, and is siir- 

Ji 2 
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ronndcil by triple coloruiades. In other parts of tlui enclosure are 
smaller temples, tanks of water, gardens, crolonnadcs, <fee., but neither 
HO nuinoroiiM nor so various as are genenilly found in Indian temples 
of the class. 

These temples have often compared with those of Egypt, 

particularly that of ( ?amae. I Jndoubtedly^thore an? many very striking 
points of resemblance. The gopura lK)th in form and jnirpose is by no 
means unlike the great prupylon of Egyptian temples : the is 

analogous to the? hypttstyh hall : and tin? inner enclosiir(*s, small cells, 
and insignificant (;entral ol»jects correspond very (closely. We know 
also that there was considerahle (?omnu?rcial int<?rcouiso Ixdween the 
two countries at a very ancient time. Hut on the other hand the two 
styh's dilh?!* so widely in details and in puq)ose that we cannot p»>si- 
tively assert the actual conin'ction between them, wliich at first sight 
seems ninpiestional >1 e. 

A far more striking similarity exists hetween such a t<;mi>lo ns this 
and tliat at ilemsal(?iii ; and if doseplius’s desiu'ijdion of that tem]»le as 
rebuilt hv Herod be read with such a plan as this of 'I’innevolly before 
ns, it is diflicmlt t(» es?;ai»e the conviction that the coincidences are not 
wholly aecddental. 'J’liat temple must, of coni'se, be squared as th(‘se 
usually are, and the dimensions then become nearly the same. The 
great choultry is tht?n the Stoa llasilica, the outer (;ouii that of the 
(ientilt?K. Ko sepai'ation of the sexes being known in the EaKt(?rii 
temples, th(' womerrs court is omitted ; hut the inner enclosure, the 
form of the temple, its gateway, its jullars, and other pecmliaritioK 
are so like in both that w(? can scar(a?ly d«mht their l>(?ing (leriv(?d from 
s(»mo common origin. We prohaldy havi? no nKnins of tracing what 
that common origin may have lM>en. 


Kylas at Eli/)Ua. 

One of the most interesting monuments of Hindu arehitoctiirc? is 
the rock-cut buuplo at Ellora, generally known as the Rylas. Erom 
its he^iity it always excited thts aHtonishmeut of travellers, and in 
t’oiiscquence is better known than almost any other structure in that 
country, from the numerous views and sketches tliat have heeii jmh- 
lished of it. Unlike the Hiiddhist excavations we have hitlicrh) be(*n 
describing, it is not a mere interior chamlxjr cut in the rock, but is 
H model of a complete temple, such as might have been erected on the 
plain. In other words, the rock has ls?en cut away, externally as 
well as internally. ITic older caves are of a much more natural and 
rational design than this temple, because, in cutting away the rock 
around it U) provide an exterior, the whole has necessarily been placed 
in a pit. In the cognate temples at Mahavclliiiore (illustrated wuodcut 
No. 42) this dil(?mma has b( 3 en escajied by 1hc?ir carvers having found 
the boulders of gi'anite out of which they are hewTi lying free on 
the shore; but at Ellora, no insulated rock l)eing available, a pit was 
dug in the sloping side of a hill, about 100 ft. deep at its inmost side, 
and half that height at the entrance or gopiira, the floor of the pit Iieing 
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I50ft. wido aiul 270 I’t. in lonj^th. Jn the contro of this rectangular 
court Ktandfl tln^ temple, as shown in tlio annexed plan (woodcut r»7), 

dmwn to the usual scale. 



consisting of a vimana, Iw- 
tween 80 ft. and 00 ft. ii, 
height, preceded by a lavgi* 
srpiarc porch, supiiorted i»y 
10 columns (owing prohahlv 
to the immense weight to !«■ 
l)»)rne) ; before this stands a 
dotaehed porch, reaedicd hy a 
])ridg<? ; and in front of all 
stands the gateway, whicrli is 
ill lik(* manner connected with 
the last [)orch by a bridge, 
the whole being out out of the 
native rock. Hesidcis these 
there are two pillars or stluun- 
has also left standing on eaeh 
side of the detaclieil porelu 
and two el(‘phant8 about tin* 
size of life*. All round the 
court tlicns is a pcristylar 
cloister with cells, and some 
halls not shown in the ])laii, 
whiidi give to the whole a 



fi7. Kylaa at Klloni. Currfi-ttMl from a plan in Panloirs 
Vlows In lliiulustan. 


complexity, and at the same 
time a completeness, which 
never fail to strike the 1 h‘- 
holder with astonishment and 


uwc. 

As will 1)0 seen by the annexed view, its general form is extremely 
similar to that of the priiu*i])al temple at Maliavolliporc (woodcut 42). 
and also to tliat at Taiijore (woodcut 58) ; and althougli it is not easy 
to make this apparent on the small scale of the w'oodcuts, T can assert, 
from personal inspection of the three examples, that they are identical 
as far as style is concenied. Some allowance, of course, must be made 
for the difference of ago, the Kylas l)elunging to the ninth or tenth, 
the jllahavellipore Kaths to either the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, 
and the Tanjore temple, though proluihly' intermediate between the 
twt), having, as btfforo stated, been altered at some subsecpient period 
to its present form. That they l)elong to the same race and the same 
religion seems undoubted ; and they are, as will presently be show’ii, 
so unlike anything further north, that there can be little doubt that it 
is to an ovei’flowing of the Taraiil races that we owe the Kylas, and 
probably also the introduction of the 8ivite religion into the countries 
(M^cupied by the Arian races. 

As the oldest of the throe buildings, the Kylas presents an inter- 
esting peculiarity which we might expect, but do not find elsewhen?. 





Kyi, IS. KU I roni n sk' tili by t»io Antli'-r. 

which is, that tho .-oils Hiur..„n<li..g ll..- vimana an> '.j' 

them oTKiiiinS in a little .•..nrt-yanl in winch the vimana stands, .ah 
with a scimmtc ontiuncc ..f its ..wn, an.l .h=stinc.l hw its ..w.. i.ccnli.. 
i,„a«e^.r !.bicct ..f w.,n,hi,,. 'I’h.- |•..nrth si.lc .d’ this .-.nut .s 

hv the porci,. At Maliavcllii...n. the cells may Is. called ' 

mch bcinK distinct, tlmngh in reality they are enly lalsc eel s In tl 
I’cmmal imgrsla (wcHsh.ut 57) they have ^rewn tc Is. aetnally parts ot 
the vhnana, and sn they are always treated at the present ^ 

interosting tn trace the i.r.Ks.sH from the .letaelasl ell o ^ ^ 

as fmmd in .lava to their present descendants, which, without th. 

intermediate steps, we could scarcely rceopise. 

(^onsidenible misconception exists on the subject f . 
in the r<K.k. Almost every one who sees these temples is st n k w h 
the apparently pnsligions amoniit of lalKinr ''r " X 

vation, and there is no doubt that their nionol. hie ■; ^ 

principal source of the awe and wonder with whi.d. " 

regarded and tliat, ha.l the Kylas Is-eii an edihee of masonij sitiiat..! 
on the plain, it would scarcely have attreetedthc 
trevellcrs at all. In reality, however it is 

loss expensive to excavate a temple , v.-avate 

instance, the Kylas, the most wonderful of all this class * ' 

the area on which it stands would resjuire the removal ot alsmt KKt.tiOO 
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cubic yards cf rock, but, as the base of the temple is solid and the 
superstrueduro massive, it occupies in round numlx>rs about one half 
of tile cjccavatcd area, so tliat the question is simply this — whether it 
is easier to <;hip away r)0,000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
boiTow a railway tenu) down a liill-side, or to quany 50,000 (Mihie 
3 "ards of shun*, remove it, probably, a mile at least to the place where 
the tornph? is to be built, andihen to raise and set it. The excavatiii}*; 
process would ]U‘obaljly cost about one-tenth of the other. Tin* 
sculpture and ornament would be the saim? in both instances, move 
(5spc(;ially in India., wlierc buildings are always set up in block, and 
the carving execu((‘d in situ. Nevertheless the impivssion prodiu.*i<l 
oil all sp(!(dators hy tlu'se monolithic masses, their mialt(u*ablo charactoi , 
and appt'araiice of eternal durability, point to the ])rocess as one merit- 
ing morii att(‘ntion than it has hitherto rei*eived in niodcun times; and 
if any rock W(u*e found as nnifonu and as easily worked as the Indian 
amygdaloidal trajis, wo might hand down to p<ist(?rity some more 
durable monunnuit Ilian many we arc now erecting at far greater cost. 

Hefon^ leaving the subject of southern tiuiiples, T must allude to 
another at 'ranjore, wliiirh, at a distance, almost rivals in dimensions 
and ontliiui the great pagoda (woodcut 58), of which it is evidently a 
copy. Oil a neartu* inspection, however, it is found to be made up 
wholly of Italian details of the very worst class. The external cells 
are oniaiueiitod with ( Virintliiau and Ionic pilasttu’s, as badly designed 
as they are execntiMl, alt<?niating with ranges of balusters of (he 
dumpiest and elumsi<*st foniis. The whole is painted with a vulgarity 
which it is difficult to undeistaml in a peojde who have shown such 
taste ill earlier times, and so oxqui,sito an eye for colour and detail. 
8ucli, however, are the etVccts of the misemble state of dependence to 
which they have been reduced, and such the n*sults of an attempt to 
co])y servilely a stylo utterly nnsnited to their wants, and which they 
can neither understand nor ui>preciale. It is amusing to see another 
people trying this e.ojiying system. We see with half a glance how 
ludicrous the failure is with them ; hut while; we so easily detect their 
spei’k, we utterly forget the beam that closes our own eyes. 

Nevertheless, hefon; the llimlus fell so low as this, their art went 
through another stage, not uujiroductive of beauty and elegance, and 
which might eventually have lieen elaborated into a style even sur- 
passing their own more ancient forms. This now style is found in 
the huihlings erected under the influence of the Mahometans, and 
adopts, to a certain extent, some of the more prominent forms of their 
architcetun;. 

When the Malmmetaiis fii-st conquered India they imitatod in their 
earlier mosques imt only the details, but even the fonns, of tlie Hindu 
ar(!hitects, and their stylo in that country always boro strongly the 
impress of tlie land in wbich it wiis clabomtcd, still retaining its arched 
form, and a more daring construction than the Hindus had ever 
attempted. In process of time a complete reaction took place, and in 
their secular buildings at least, though scarcely ever in their temples, 
the Hindus began to adopt the arcades and vaults of their antagonists. 
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using tlieni, howovor, in their own peculiar fashion, and making what 
may ho cmlled an anuilgamaiion of two styh^s, ratht?r than a men^ copy 
of the (»ther. Even if they had copied from llu» MahometaiiK, it would 
have been a very diftorent tiling from bori’owing from another tige or 
Huolhor clime that wliioh liad heeome antiipiated. or was unsuitable. 
It was merely the adoption by one part of the inhabitants of a country 
of those forms which another and nn)re^ energetic ]>ortion of its inha- 
bitants had found best suited for their purposes. 

Ill the soiitli of India one of tin* most pleasing s])ecimens of this 
styhi is a portion of the }>alaei‘ of ^ladiira, eommeneed by ^rrimnl Nailc, 
and completed by his successors, now utterly fallen to ruin and decay. 
The ]>art most illustrative of tln^ new style is the great Hall of Aii- 
(lienci*, shown in the annexed woodiml ; but other parts and other 



61 ». Hall In I'ahue. MiuIiim. Fmni naiiiitU’s in HiiidoHtan. 


halls show the same eliarac'teristies with more or less distinctness. It 
is not known by whom this hall was eieeted ; at first sight it might ho 
Kup]ioscd improhahle that the builder of the choultry illustratcrd above 
(woodcuts HR, (54) could adopt so dillcreiit a style in his pahn.;e. 
innovation, however, in secular affairs, is a totally different thing 
from novelty in things sacred, in India, as well as elsewhere ; and the 
consequence is, that the change never readied the temples, though it 
was common in palaces in the seventeenth and eighteenth eeiitiiries. 
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I should bo inoliiiod to date the hall rather from the beginning of tlu* 
eighteenth than in tlie seventeenth century; but without seeing it. 
it is hazardous to venture even a conjecture on such a subject. 

To these points i shall have occasion to reveii hereafter, when 
speaking of the styles of the north. In the mean while our limits warn 
us to take leave of a style well deserving of more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed iipciif it. Its historic interest is vciy great : 
the buildings to which it gave rise are remarkable for their extent an«l 
number, it exhibits also great beauty of detail, especially in tin- 
older instances. 1'ho grandeur of some of its forms, and th(? g(‘ucral 
purposed ike attainment of tbe ends aimed at, give rise to elletds as 
pleasing tis they are startling, and afford hints well worthy of the 
study of any of those avIio wish to master tin? theory or practice of 
the art of architecture. For when a nation labours perhaps through 
thousands of years to attain a givim object, small and mean as th«‘ 
individual efforts may Ikj, the siccumulatccl results attain importanci* 
such as no individual capacity over could ro«alizc, and siudi tfs can onlv 
be Tiached by the united efforts of millions (^xei-tcd through a long 
series of tiges. 
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and Boiian^H — Mixod Hindu style — Tombs — PiiliuH^s — (ihats — Hnnds 

Wells, &e. 


CIIKONOUKJY. 


JiATK.". 

Iiiviision ofJ.’uttiuk by »t.ruti(<nr8 riaiiiiiK by 
M‘il A.i*. 21H 

b'lat ln*lrn Kesttri builih teiii[»leut 

*'sw(ir (}ri7 

Aiihiiku Hhiin Deo biiiklii teinjile at Jiigt^T- 
ijulli 1171 

bKlra-Uyuiutw cul« eaves ut. Klloni . . . II7»i 


LiA'n>. 

; 11:^1 Nursing l>i‘o biiilib Ijbiik PiiKoduiit 

Kaiianu; a.i>. I'J.'M} 

Maun Sint; builds tempb^it Ibiidmbiiii . 

Aiiiera SiiiK rebuilds (.>iidi)Kjre .... I&ua 

Jaya SitiK builds .feypore I6IH 

So«»rAj Mull builds palma* n(. Deeg . . . 17(>0 


Eko.m Iho earliost ago at wliioli tradilioii tijst shedn llu? dimiiioht 
light oil liidian hiKtorv to tlio jirosoDt hour, tho valloy of tho (hiugoa 
luiH iilwayH boon tlio riohost and moKt populous juirt of tlio counlry. 
Hero tlio fii-st strangers sottlod, bringing witli thoni tho civilization (d* 
the West; hero that civilization was elaborated into thuHO ])Couliar 
institutions tliat still so strongly sulisist after the lapses of tliousaiids 
of years. It was in this valley that lh(»se herfios lived whose (exploits 
are celebrated by tlie Indian epiis and dramatic poets, wIkski*. works 
are now becoming familiar to us ; and liere it was that the religions of 
Ruddha and Dralima arose, wliirh still influence at least a fourth <.)f the 
whole human ratie. Hero, therefore, avc naturally look for inonniiients 
to illustrate the manners and eiistoras of thi^sc bygone ages; but wo 
look in vain. It has been already sfiid ‘ that there are no cerlain 
traces of ancient Hindu architecture, that is to says of anything pre- 
vious to the spread of iluddhism. In Northern India, with the few 
exceptions to be shortly noticred, there are no genuine Hindu huildirigs 
at all earlier than the time of tin* Mahometan conquest. 

We might be inclined to attribute this to the idol fanes of the 
vanquished race having been destroyed by tho religious zeal of the 
conquerors. But this explanation is inconsistent with the fact tliat 
several Buddhist monuments remain in thi.s very district, and many of 
the Jains, converted for the most part into mobiles, though pcrferJly 
easy to lie rcc;ogniscd. Tho phenoiiieiion, therefore, can only li© 


Sw p. 5. 
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ac(Joimto(l for by the OKHnniption, eonfiraied as it is by other evidence, 
tliat the Arian race, which prevailed in this part of India from a veiy 
early pei'iod, wjis not in the habit of building temples or durable 
edifices of any kind. 

It is only in ivnnjte province of Orissa, or in the jungles of 
Rajpootana, that any examples are found of early lliudii laiildings. 
Orissa, being on the boundar;^ of the Tamul raei's, and as little, iii- 
flmmeed by Arian prc^Tidic^^es as (lan well bo conceived, is covonid with 
toniph^s, some of which are of git>at magnifieeneo; and though tin* 
proviiuMi is remote, and always w’as comparatively poor, it j^osscssi's 
now more temples than the whole <jf the rest (»f Hcngal. In Raj- 
pootana, which, if tradition may be trusted, w'as far morci influc'need 
by the Huns — within at least tlie temple-building age — than by the 
Arian race, W(i find the same phenomenon. The little hill foil;, lor 
instance, of Chittore has its brow gamished with more ttun])lcs, and 
more architectural magnilicence, than any of the great capital citii's 
that om^e adorned thc^ fertile plains w’^{iteri‘d by the sacred stream of 
the (langcs. 

Ohissan Tkmi'lks. 

So remote is the province of Orissa, that it is with the greatest 
difticnlty wo eaii glean even such scanty notices of its history as ai'o 
usually available in bkistorn countries. We know, how'cvor, from the 
inse.ri])tion at Dauli, that Asoka sent bitber bis missionaries and pub- 
lished bis edicts luu’o; and it is evident from the caves on the Udyagiri 
that Buddhism did exist here from that ix'riod till some time after the 
( ^iristiau era. We know also that the famous Tooth-relic was preserved 
ill this province up the liogiuniug of the fiuirth century, in a temple 
wbi(;li stood where the far-famed tein]>le of thiggcnmtli now stands,' 
whose worship seems to he only a cornipt Buddhism, so overlaid with 
local Fetichism as scjircoly to l>e recognisable. 

It seems very doubtful whether, in the beginning of the fourth 
centurj% the kings of Orissa were Buddhist or Bmlimanical — they 
wavered apparently between the two.* About that time tlio succession 
was disturbed by an invasion ® of barbarians, who retained the country 
for 140 yeai>». After this tlip original family, or at kiast the original 
nice, regained power, and it is with them that onr architcctuial history 
coinmencos. 

The earliest authentic huihliiig that we have of this race, or indeed 
of the Hindu religion in Hindostan, is the gix?at temple of Bobaneswar, 
built by Tiolat Iiidra Kesari, A.n. 057 ; and from this time to the present 
day the series is tolerably complete, showing a giudual progress of style 


* The curioutf aixonnts given by Fa Ilian 
in the beginning of the r>th century of the 
)>roct*K.Mon of the Tooth fi*on\ its chapel at 
Anumdhapoora to Mehentele, and ita return 
after a certain sojourn there, are so exactly 
transcripts of the annual festival of the Ihith 
Jnttra of .Tiiggornath, that there can he no 


doubt hut that tlie latter is merely a copy, 
a purely Buddhist }M>culiai‘ity, and not at all 
belonging to Hinduism. See Foe Koni Ki, 
pp. 17 and .la.’). 

• J. A. S. B., vol. vi. p. 856 ft sft;. 

® Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 263 et »eq. 
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froiu the oldoBt tt) tlio must imnloni —hIow it miwt bo coiitV'SHod, but 
still Hufficient to enable a ])racti8od eye always to detect at least the eon- 
tnry in which any monument was raised. 

'riio annexed elevation (No. 70) will explain the peculiaritios of 



70. Re8tai«d elovalion of the Black Pagoda at Kaiiaruc. From a dra^v lng by tlic Author. No m aIo. 


these temples, which are all built nearly on the saiiie jdan. They 
consist in the first place of a great tower or vifiiana, in the centre t»f 
which, as in those of soulheni India, is the cell, a cubical aitai-tment 
containing tins image. >io light is a«lmitted to this except by the 
and this is, in all great temples at least, preceded by a wpuire j»on;h 
or mantajm^ with a door on etich face ; three opening towarils the court, 
one to the e(?ll. Other porches sometimes precede this one, but they 
are always detached buildings, or, if connected, it is only in a slight or 
temponiry manner. 

It will be? obwTved that the viviam is a very differently fonned 
building from those? we have 1»ecii desciribing as existing in the siiiitli. 


no 
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It is no longer a pyramid in outline, and consisting of a definite 
number of stories, ci’owiied by a dome or dagoba ; the outline here is 
always curvilinear, the divisions voiiical, and no ti^e of stories (jxists 
in any Gxain])lo 1 am acquainted with, much less of tlio cells whitli 
give so distinct a peculiarity to Uio southern temi)les. The mode, too. 
(d’ crowning tlie summit, though slightly domical in appearance, can 
never have been by a dome of construction, nor derived from the Naim* 
original as those that crown tfie temples in the south. Possibly it is 
taken from the Buddhist umbrella ornament, the original, as wc have 
seen, of the spire or tetf. I^)ssibly it came in the first instance from 
sojiio projecting form of woodim or nu fallici roofing. Nor can flic 
othtu’ <*haracteristics of this style c»f architecture bo traced with any 
ccriainty to their origin. Whatever it w'as, all (he transfornialions 
were gone tlirough, and the stylo was as complete as it now is, wlicn 
the gi’eat temple of Bobaneswar was Iniilt, no (fliange having taken 
place since then, (ixeept in detail ; and wo must, therefore, look i^illicr 
for some earluT example, or some cognate stylo, if wc would attempt 
to trace it to its sourct\ 

Some of these towera — such for instance; as the great am? at 
Bobaneswar; that of tbo Temple of Juggenuitb, built 1 M)8, and the 
now ruijjcd one of the Black Pagoda, erac Us] in 1211 — reaclicd the 
height of 170 to 180 ft. At Bobaneswar alone more than 100 of tliese 
tcm|)los still exist, ranging from oO or fiO ft. to 150 ft.- -their juopor- 
tions being very similar to tb(»se of the Uunplo rejucsented in the last 
woodcut (No. 70). 

Tlie porahes of the groat temples are nearly all similar to that t>f 
the Black Pagoda, at once the richest and the only one easily accessible 
to Kuro])oan8. It is a square building, aKuit tiO ft. from angle to 
angle, and the ])ciq)cndicular jiart alnjut the same in height. On each 
face is a projecting dooi-way very richly oniamented, and the whole 
walls are tM)vered with sculpture of an elaborate minuteness, only 
rivalled by that of Boro Buddor, though singularly different in 
character ; this being, as far as the human figures iu*e concerned, 

obscene in the extreme while not the remotest trace of any tiling of 

the sort can be detected in any Buddhist or Jaina sculpture?. Above 
the ])erptuidi(uihir part rises a roof in tlirec stages, consisting of five or 
six projecting lodges of stoiu», (be facets of which are all most elabo- 
rately eaiwed with proei'ssions, or scenes from the chace or agi icnltnral 
life. Between each siu’ies is a range of earyatides, but not a trace of 
cells, nor of the peeuliar ornaments of the sinitli. The whole is 
crowned by an inverted lotus-liko donie-fonued termination of singular 
grace and beauty. Iiiteinally it is a plain square apartment, measuring 
rather more than 40 ft. each way ; the roof being fonned of projecting 
stones to alxait Iho height' of the first series of ledges; here >yrougbt- 
iron beams about 8 in. square were placed across, (hi them a 
false ceiling of immense stones laid from side to side, and above this 
another similar ceiling exists at the next level. It seems also that a 
lower one cnieo existed, at least the floor is encumliered by a miiss of 
ruins that could not have come from the lower ceiling, which has 
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1 piirtially fallen, though it is difficult to giu'ss how stones of the 
'’"niiii-ed length could have bo(m cither raised or siipport(*d. 

Soiuotiuies the porch consists of a small portico of two or more 
'll'irs ' hut this arrangement is only found in the smallest and most, 
modern temples, the style being essentially astylar, or ilevoid of pillars 


"^“ThrS^at t€.uplc8 arc all Hurreauad by «inai-e courts, cnclcscd by 
,le«rratca shrines the c.ul..s«.-e has geiuaully a.sappeMrd. 


Tkmim.ks in rrcKu India. 

•n,„ ta«i i« ii» "I'F' 

in the middle ages. 
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One nf tile nioHt elegnnt uf those is the now desecrated hanple 
Harrolli, situated in a wild and romantio spot, near the falls of tlu* 
( Iniinbul, whoso distant roar in the still nijijht is the only sound tlmt 
breaks the silence of the solitude that suiTonnds them. The prineijml 
temple, represt n ted in the woodcut No. 71, was (‘rcoted prihably in 
the eighth or ninth century, and is one of the tew of that age now 
known which were originally ^ledicated to 8iva. Its general outline jn 
identical with that of tlie Orissan temples. Ihit iiisUiad of the enclosed 
porch, or mantajia, it has hero a pillared jiortico of groat elegance, 
whose roof reaches half wa}' up the tem]»le, and is sculptured with a 
richness and complexity of design that is almost unrivalled even in 
those days of patient ]n()digality of lalKUir. it will be ol>sei*vcd in \h' 
plan that tliii dimensions arti remarkably small, and the tem]>le is bandy 
t>0 ft. high, so that its merit consists imtirely in its shape and pr(»|>or- 
tions,tiiid in the elegance and profusion of the ornament that covers it. 



72. I'hiu «»f 'roinpU* at Ittim’lU. 



In front of the temple is a detached porch, hero called a Chabri, or 
nuptial hail (the same word 1 believe as Ulioultry in the sontli), in 
which tradition records the marriage of a I loon (Hun) prince to a 
Itajpootni bride, for which purpose it is said to have been erected 
but whether this is so or not, it is one of the finest examples of those 
detaidied halls known in the north. We miss hero the octagonal dome 
of the dains, which would have given elegance and relief to its ceiling 
as well as variety to tin* sjiacing of the columns, luid Ui the width of 
the aisles, 'riiese peculiarities were seldom if ever copied by the 
Hindus, but they seem to have attmnptod to gain sufficient relief to 
their otherwise momjtunous arrangement of columns by breaking up 
the external outline of the plan of the maiitapa, and hy ranging the 
aisles diagonally across the building, instead of placing them parallel 
to the sides. In one instance, as t'handiavati, not far from the last 
described, sometliiiig more artistic hiis boon atteiii]jted, as may bo seen 
by the annexed plan, No. 73. It is older probably by some centuries 
than that at Barrolli, and, though sadly mined, is the most elegant 


‘ Tr>«iV AiiimIh nt itajii.saiii, vi>). ij. p. 
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s|»«!(?iincii of coliiinnar archit(»etnn? (ku far as I know) in I’ppor Imiia.' 
Tlio most, oloi^aiii part, of it is tlio 

I'l M » f, tlm (-(‘iitral square liavin<|; Ixm ii ^ ^ • : •; 

rovoRMl with u <]uasi dome, on tlu? ' • \ 

principh' shown in p. 74 , the side . / - / 

c.impartnumts by largo slabs dot‘ply i 

n‘c«*ssed, and covori‘d with sculp- ‘ V ' 

tiiiv of tlu‘ most singular elegance, 

wlioh? arrangeuH'iit, how- i ; - v ^ 

rver, of this portico may be sai<l to f • j 
]h' exceptional the llarrolli one / . . ' 

being by far the iioist usual — and is \ \ T' . ; 

earned to cv(Ui gn'ater extent in ' 

seine of tlie cavt*s; that at Mle- • S" . ' 0 M ' 

plianta, for instance, is oidy an am- ' - P H e 

plitii ation of it. Tlio J)humnar 4*ave Lj L?? vjj 

at Ivllora (woodcut No. 74 ) closely " ^ W 

resembles that at JOle]ihanta in nn)st i j ; : ^ 

respects, but is old(*r ami tiner. It j8| ... 1 ^# . © ..to P- 

is looft. in width, and its plan is y jd b 

tliat of a ]>ortico of 52 j»illars; but :• I i : I i 

being cut in the rock, bmr an? ^ V . j® © . © 

einitled to make way for a riuntmt, ' • 

wliieli should have been placed < x ^ ^ O 08 O 

tenially, as at llarndli ; for the ! j ! : ! : 

same reason also 12 of tin* out- ^ : *1^ 

S //f so Mff 

]»illars here become pilasters ... 

hnm the nature (d* the situation in 

'vlii4*h the building is ]ila(M.‘d. It is nevertheless the largc'st jioriico of 
its i lass I know of, no built examph* reaching anything like its sisce. 

*“'ihe upper* part C SiU » « a « w ^ 

than of a tower, and to ^ ° 

“1 spires, as we bcforci — 3 ^ 

the I’ogiiG Pagoda. This 74 . I MiunifKir I,rMiaCave at Klldni. rmrn ItonlHI ii V'icwH in 

, .. ^ . -1 . IliniJostiui. Scuilv ItMt ft. to 1 in. 

IS sometimes earned to 

such an extent, and with such a minute elaboration 4>f detail, as is 


'r(>tiipl(> ill (..'liiitiilravuli. 


OliunifKir I,rMiaCave at Klldni. rmrn ItonlHI ii V'icwH in 
IlinilOKtitii. Scuilv ItMt ft. to 1 in. 


* Illustrations of A ndrnt, .\rchitect tin? vol. ii. Tin* j»Iat<-s an; not niirnUfrol ; the 

in Hitulostan, pi. (1, from which the woodcut best, however, is the one represeiitirii/ two 
is taken. See also Tod's .Annals of Hajafthan, slaUs of the i fHif of tlii.'s [airch. 
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{iliiiOHt incoiicoivjil)lo l)y those who have Tiot seen it. Oeiionillv 
s])eakin‘;, this ])rj)fnso oriiaiuoiitatioii is so managed, tliat the details 
do not iiiteifenj with tliu outline ; still tlmir coiujdexity tak(*N away 
from anytliiiig like graridenr or greatness in design ; and tliougli 
some of these tcmiples may deseiwe to he eallcd the i)rcttie.st edi tiros 
]»ossihle, they can elaini no higher merit. Another ]»eeulianty is, 
that they sonietiiiK^s borrow^ leatures from Malnnnotan areliiteetmv, 
imitating the, ihniies and arcades of that style; hut even these verv 
]>arts Jire assimilated so eoin]d(?te,ly to their v>wvi style, that thij ainal- 
gamatioii is almost always jilofusing. I>oth these ]ieeuliariljes are well 
illustrated in the V^ishveslier temple at lleiiares the pi’incipal om; of 



iVuiple of Vislivcshor, Ui'iinrcs. Knuii IYinspp n Ylows in livnari's. X 


that famous city, and said to bo the oldest, though tho present edifice 
can scarcely number 100 years. Like the temple at Tiinievelly, and 
many others dedicated to Siva, it is a double temple ; the w'oodcut 
(Xo. 75) I’cpresents tho plainest side, and omits onc-lialf of tho details, 
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whicli it was imjiossiblo to t?xj>rc*sH to siic;li a soale ; iiidcoil, it is almost 
inooiiccival)l(> how much lalxmi* has Iwoii <*x]»omhMl on a tojm]>h‘ whoso 
jifmitosi louj^th is only 47 ft., and jicroatost height M ft.; Imt sneli is 
tlio ehfirueteristic of Indian art at tln‘ ]»r(‘Kont day, whieh does not 
reach heyond the rank of extjiiisitcl}' elegant litthmess. In former 
times they went to work in a holder and nianlico' style, and with an 
admirahh^ |H'r(’(']>tion of tlu^ j»ro])er adaptation of the means to the tmd, 
as is ohs(‘rvahl(^ more es]M‘eially in some of tln^ roek-ent examples. At. 
Kllora, for instanee, in «»ni^ «»f tlu‘. eaves eait <ui the scarp of the Kylas, 
the ]n’llars are more massive than in onr heaviest N^imiian examples, 
and are d('signed with a hohlness unmatched i]) a7)y eolninnar archi- 
tecture I am acquainted witli, as may Ix' seen IVom tlni annexed rej>re- 
senfation (woodent No. 7 <)). In hiiilt temples and porticos then* was 




• C. J'illar 111 Kylits, Kllor.-). From a (iraHing by (}io rill.ir in IJinroIli. Fnoj) a plat*- 

Aiit.Ii(.ir. Tofl's Annals of ilajasihan. 

no need fm* such massive pillars as in th<j rock-out cxampli*s. {Still, at 
I'handmvati, and in the earliest Imiblmjs generally, the pillars seldom 
exceed four or five diameters in height. Thtiy gradually he(M)rii(; more 
JUid more attenuated tis the style bectiinos more modern, taking vi*?*y 
auich the same form as those of the Ihiddliists and .fains, (jxcept that 
Ike Hindus use figure sculpture tf) a greater extent tliaii was usual 
with their predeccKKf>rH, as in the annexed exani})le from Harrolli 
(woodcut No. 77), where 4 elegant feniah.^ figun-s suirnuridiiig the 
l^asc form the ]»rinci])al ornameut of the shaft. "I’liis jallar ha>s lost its 
hraeket capital, which is the invariable accompaniment of Indian 
pillars of every age and style, and is, after all, p«*rhaps, the most 
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and ap]m)priaf.(‘ mode of supporting; an arcliitravc that lam y^-t 
heeii iiivonted by Ihc iiif^oninty of man. 

Mixki) IIlndii Styli:. 

Duriii); the existence of tho earlier I’atan dymisties uf India, the 
bij^utry of the Mahometans die} not admit of th(! Ilimliis ereetinj; tem 
pies of any ])retensinii In tlui ^nait (dtios over which they had obtained 
tlni dominion, and it is only in remote corners of tho <*ountry that \v«* 
dcteid here and tliere isolated exam])les of the styh?. With the heiir- 
lioent and tol(‘rant rei^n of the (Ireat Akbar (lood to UK).’)), a innv era 
dawned lor his oppnmsed subjects: not only were the Hindus toleiated 
and employed by him, but some of his most intimate friends and asso- 
ciates Avere of that race, llema?, Avhilo his own buildinj;s show a 
stroni; teinhMicv to the. Hindu stylo, the Hindus, under his cncoiirap*- 
ment, orecjted editi(H3s which <Us])lay an even greater admixtino of tlu* 
Mahoimdau forms of aichitecture. 1.1iese it is true were md retained, 
at h^ast h) any great extent, in saerrod editiecs, but in palaces and civil 
buildings their ad<»|»tion Avas general, and remained ]»crmanent, giving 
rise to a stylo of ]K'rhaps (;ven greater beauty than either had st‘pa* 
rately displayed. 

One the tir.st and most striking examples of this new state of 
things Avas tlu* erection by Maun Sing of .leypme, 
the friend and prime minister of Akbar, of a temple 
at Hindrabtin, tho porch of Avliieh is unique in 
India, not only on account r>f the edegauee t»f its 
<iutline and d(*biils, but from its having a A’anlh'd 
roof, not oonstiiieted by pfojeeding stoncm, lait of 
tnu? radiating arches like our (hdhic AWiIts. 

As will Im3 seen from the i>lan, it is iu the f<»nu 
of a cross, 100 ft. north and south by 120 ft. ca.st 
and west, and almost identical in arrangement 
Avith such churches as St. Eront Derigueux or the 
I’antlieou at Paris, as avo shall sec hereafter. The 
7 s. I’luiM.r iViiipi. „i Hill, central <Mnnpartment (07 ft. square) is (M)verod by 
eombinatioii of rild>ed and domical architecture, 
producing an etfeet not inferior to that of any (lothic 
vaulting I am aecjuainted Avitli. I’hc nave, to the oast ami west of the 
dome, is roofeil by a waggon A^ault of poiiiti‘d foim, richly Rcul|)tureil 
all over. Tin* interior is complete and in perfect ])reserA’ation, but 
(^xtenially the building either Avas never finished, or has Ix^en alloAved 
to go to premature decay. 

A number of similar temples wei’o (greeted in this neighbourhood 
under the? same influence, though none so magnificent nor so splendid 
as this. Aftenvimls the direct influence of Mahometanism gradually 
died out, and saered buildings resumed nearly tlu3 wime form as before, 
except only Avith such modifications thostj shown in the temple of 
Vishvosher (woodcut 75). which may bo considered as a typical 
example of tho modem temple form of the Hindus. I’he change, how- 
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over, was poniiaiumt in tLt.‘ ^iMnnal .stvk*, and aumng utlu.*r thini;s 
iiilnuliiml sonio (‘iitiroly new lurins uf ediliees utterly nnkiMmn 
aiij'iii;;’ tile Hindus keforo tliis time. Amengst these tin; remark 
al>le are the eonetaphs to the dead, or Cliuftries as they are railed by 
the Hindus. 

To a people who heliove in the trausmi juration of souls, as the Hmhlh 
ists always did, and the Hindus ver}^ ji;enerally do, it is of little, 
iiiipoiianee wliat boeoiiies of its eorporeal eneastMuent after I he seul 
lias taken up its new alaule: in all a^es, therefore, we find ilie fol- 
lt»\vers of these reli‘;ions either hurning the bodies of the. dead, or 
throwing them into the rivers, or mertdy exposing them to be devoured 
hv beasts or birds of pr(‘y. 1lie Mahonudans on llie eontrary, <ir at 
least that Hcudion of them who invaded India, the Moguls and Tai'tars, 
were in all ages pre-eminently a tomb-building rare, and by far tin* 
most magniiicent ediliees they have ereeted in India are Da', sepulchres 
nf their kings. The Hindus al.s<i .adopted this praeti(je after the 
icigii of Akbar, at tirsl in their own jicculiar lashion, luectiiig domes 
like, those of th(^ .lains, on 4 or H or 1 2 pillars, with porticos m/ 
on the s])ot where the bodies were reduced hi ashes. 44iero 
was this differmice between the Hindu and Mahometan pra<diee, that 
tin* former weni generally eonteut to leave the enadion of these numu- 
im-nls to the filial ]>iety of their siiceessors, a praetici? which has lieeii 
found singularly inimieal to arehih‘etural magniJietoice of this class in 
most etuiiitries, while the great tomh-lmilding nations, sncli as tln^ 
Egyptians and Moguls, took care to provid<? against this, by always 
ere(!ting Uieir own tombs during tlieir lifetime. Om* of the Aiost 
extensive and beautiful eolleetioiis of thesti cenotajihs is that of Oiiihw 
pore, near the sacred fouuhdus, when? the Itajas <4’ that ra(;e and their 
wives have been biiricid IVom time immemorial.* They are not con- 
fined however to that locality, but almost every little cajutal of Jtaj- 
pootana can point to some immumeiit of the same class, all modern of 
course, but some of them of great elegance 

Most of these retain their pure Hindu, or rather .I aiiia fonns of 
columnar architecture. 44ie most inodeiTi, however, and those nearest 
the influoTiee of tin* great Mahometan ca]uta]s of Agra aiid Jjelhi, adojit 
almost ('xedusivedy tin? arcaded forms of that style of architcetnre, but, 
singularly enough, without introdin?ing the true arch, every a|»i>areiit 
arch, in fact, being oomj)ost*d of two stones or great brack( fs meeting 
one another from the oj»posito sides, and caiwod in the form of a foiled 
arcli. 

Tlio annexed woodcut, taken froiucme erected to the mhinoryof the 
late Ifaja of Alwar, will explain the general h.»rm and apjiejiraiiee ol 
these monuments. The (central j>art is of white marble streaked with 
black ; the ten*ace and surrounding pavilions of red sfindstoin*. Those 
r»f tlio Bhurtporc Bajas in this neighbourliood are more extensive and 


' A VK W ut on« ot Ihm* cliuttrie* is givt-n in my Ilhistralioii <4 Jitiliait Aichilettun*, 
l‘l. xiv. 
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at Alwar, Knmi a Kki>lch by iho .\ulh »r. 


moiv eloj^uiit than this, ami arc* built, wholly of the film yellow saiid- 
Ntonc of the district in wliieh they stand. But this instance aiipears 
most charaeteristie of (he imulerii form of art, and the Bhurtpore style 
is best exemplitied in tlu-ir pala<*os, of which more hoieafter. AVo find 
in this example a nv.‘W and remarkable fonn, which the Hindus intro- 
duced, and (ho Alahonietans afhu wards adopted, which is the curious 
curvilinear roof of tin* central c.omi>artment. This is ]»eenliar to India, 
iiiid is Copied tioin tlu* hamhoo-riH»fed huts ot the l(.»wer ])rovinces, 
whose elasticity rcipiircs them to In^nt, that they may have the 
reipiisite lirmiiess. In them it is singularly graceful, hut it recpiires 
long hfihit to accustmn the eye to it in stone. Tii small examples it is 
extremely pleasing, but on a large wale it has a quaint appearance that 
it is almost iinpossihlo to get over. 

Palacks. 

It is not so much in their temples or tombs as in their palaces that 
the modern llindiLs have displayed their architectural magnificence. 
Kvi*ry little capital iiosssessos a regal residenee of more or less pre- 
tension, and every hill-top, in some of the native states, is crowned 
with hniitiiig-seats or summer-palaces. IS^»me of these, such as those 
of .Jeypore and Oudeyporc, are of great extent and magnifieeiieo ; but, 
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|}irj;c! ur Kiriall, all are doMignod with that oxtjaisito I'ot'liiij;' hir {j;!aco et’ 
«»utline which char.ictcri«e.s the IliTidiis in all aj;es, Jind all are unia- 
uiented with that inolusieu i»t’ elahorate detail which (‘xtienie eheai»- 
iiess el’ labeiir enables them to bestow on their lar^’est jis on their 
smallest works. Amonj^ these, by tar tin* most beanlil'ul as an arelii- 
tectiiral object is tlie ganlen palaee of Ih'ej!;, crectetl by Sooraj Mull, 
the virtual founder of tin* lllmrtpoie dynasty in the middle «»f the last 
rentury. It wants, it is tine, tins imussive chanudm* of the fortilied 
palaces of other Itajtiuot states, but for j;;randenr i)f coiu;e|»tion and 
heuiity of detail it snrpiiss(‘s them all. 

I’lie whole palace was t<i have, etmsisted of a rec(anj;'nlar eiiclosuie, 
twice tlm length of its breadth, surrounded with buildin;^s, with a 
garden in the rauitu?. Only half of this has boon coniiileted, tln^ 
.s<piarc beiii^ 170 by rj<) pa(M‘s, erossial in tlu5 eentru by ran;:;es of tlu^ 
most be.autiful tbuntains and ]»arterres laid out in the formal style of 
the I‘]jist, intiu*s])ersed with arehitectural ornaments of the most 
tdaborate tinisli. 

The [lavilion on the norlli shh? c<mtaiiis tlui j^reat audieiiee-hall, 
70 ft. Sin. by o4 ft. 7 in., dividt‘d in the centre by a noble raii';'e <d' 
arciidi's, behind wliieli are the pnnid]ial dwidlinj; apartments, two, ami 
in some parts three, stories in height. ()p]>osite this is a jiavilion 
occupied jiriiicipally by foniitaiiis. On om? side* stands a marble hall 
at ladled to an uhh*r palace tacdiig tluj prineijial pavilion, which was 
meant to ociMijiy the centre of the garden. As will lx* siaui hy Ihc 
plan (woodcut No. SO) it is a parallelogram ol‘ lolift, hy S7 ft., each end 
oi cupii.d by a small but very elegant range. a 

of apartiiietils, in two st<uieK; the eiuitral 
hall (lOS ft. hy S7 ft.) is supported hy 4 
rows of eobnnns, ami open at both sides; at 
each eiul is a inarhle ivsei'voir for toiintains, 
and a similar om; exists externally on eai-b fj 
■'^idc. Tile whole is routed with stone, except jl 
the central part, which, after being eoiitraeted J 
hy a l)old cove, is roofed with a flat cidling of 
timber e.\ipiisitely carved. This wooden ceil- 
ing seems bj have been considered a <lefe(d, 1^ 

nothing Imt stone being used in any other 

l«rt of tlu! pakco, TllO Uldlitrot thflefol-O Kn..,..|.iaN 

attempted to roof tlie eorn.*sponding ])avilioii by th« Amiior. 

of the unlinishod court with slabs of stone JU ft. 

in length, and 18 in. sijuare. Some of these still exist in their places, l>iit 
the weight xvas loo great for flit? arcades, only 18 in. thick, and even that 
m)t of .solid stone, hut of two facings 4 or .■» in. tliiek, and the intermediate 
spaces tilled in unth nibble. Be.sides this, tliough the form of the aiidi 
is ‘literally copied fifuii the Mahometan style, nidther Iictc, nor else- 
where throughout the palace, is there a single tiue andi, the o])eni7)gs 
being virtually covered by two brackets meeting in the (X'ntnj. 

The general api>canuiee of the arcades (>f thes<5 buildings may be 
characterised as more elegant tlian rich, llie glory of Dceg, how ever. 
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ctniHiKtH ill the cuniioos, vvhicli here are j^onerally double, a peeiilijiritv 
nut Keen elKewliei e, and lor extent of slnidow and richnoHs of detail 
sinpasH any Kiniilai- ornanients in India, eithei- in aneiont or modern 
buildin^M. 'I’lio Inwcr (Mmuco is the iiKual Klo])inj5 entablature, almoKt 
iiniverKal in siicli bnildinf^s. This was adoptcid apjmrently bt'caiise it 
took the slope of the eiiitains, which almost invariably han^ beiieatli 

• its projecting shade, and 

wliicdi when drawn out 
^ seem almost a eontiniiatioii 





UiiU'iitiy at tl»e (>l>M Vvjit*Ty, lU mirrs. Krtnn a «lm\viuK l*y 
llip lat<* .laiiu's I’riiiiitp. 


nf it. The ii]>per cornice. 
wbi(di Wits horizontal, is 
ptMMiliar to J)eej5, and 
s(M‘ms designed to furiiisli 
an exhmsion of the Hat 
roof, whicli in Kastern pa 
laces is usually considered 
lln‘ best apartment of the 
laai.se ; but wladhcr dc 
signed for this <u* any ollu'r 
purpose, it adds singularly 
to the richness of tlu* 
efteet, and by the double 
shadow allbrds a relief and 
eharatder seldom cxecaMhjd 
even in the Kast. 

( buieral ly speaking, 
the. ar(;ad(‘s of Decg arc 
indthev so rich nor so a])- 
pn>pnat<i as the bold 
bracket capitals of their 
older styles. ^fbat the 
l)ra(;ket is almost exclu- 
sively an original Indian 
formed’ capital can, 1 think, 
scarcely he doubted ; Imt 
the system was carried 
much further by the Mo- 
guls, especially during the 
rcMgn »»f Akbar, than it had 
evm- been earned by its 
)rigiual inveiihn*s, at least 
in the North. The Hindus, 
i»u receiving it hack, luxu- 


riated ill its pictui\‘S(|uc riehiicss with a bohluess that astonishes eveiT 
l>eholder ; and half the effect of most <»f the modem hiiildiiigs of India 


is owing to the hold j)r(»jectiiig luilconics and fanciful kiosks that diver- 
sify the otherwise, plain walls. The juieompauying example (woodcut 
No. 81), from the oKservatory erected by .Icy Sing (a. u. U>‘.)8--1742) 
at Henares, is a rich and elegant sj>eeimen of the style, though hardly 
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wn‘k*)C‘^nt MS soiiu* of llui Moslem examples wliieli art' foiiml at vN^ra, 
Di llii, and iu the iKM^libouihood of these t\v<» capitals. Ihit whether 
used ]>y IMoslemsor iJiiuliis, these haleoiues have a very ])leasin^ ell'eet. 
'fhey relieve the monotony of the plain face of a huildinj;’, without 
interferinj;’ with its main lines, or retjniring any ^Teat const nuitive 
skill f«»r its introdnetion. 

• 

liAMMXO-ri.ACKS OR (iltATS. 

An<»ther ohj(‘et of arehiteetnral maj^nilicenee pe(!uliar to nortlieni 
lliialostan, is tin? e<»nstn](diun of the tjhats that everywhere line the 
river-hanks in nmst of tlie eTeat cities, more especially those which are 
siliiah^d on the (Janies. Ih'iiares possesses perhajis the };;real.est niimher 
of editiees of tliis class; hut from (‘alcuthi, t«) llurdwar no city is 
vvithoiif. some sjK'cimens <if this species of archittartiinil display. 'I’lie 
tihoosla (ihsit at llenares Cwood<*nt No. H‘2), Ihon^^h one of the iin»sf 



modern, may he taken as a fair sjHiciriKjii of the class, thou^li many an? 
I’ieher and much mf)re elaborately adorned, ^’]leir object bein*; to 
all’ord easy a<!cess to bathens, the higbt of steps in front is in reality 
the ifhdt and main huildiiij^ itself. Thes/* are g(?nerally brok<*n, fis in 
this instance, by siiuill projections, often crovvm*d by kiosks, which 
take off the monotony inherent in haijjc lines (A narrow steps, 'riiis 
Hight of stairs is always haeked hy a Ituildinj;. which in most instances 
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in iiioroly an objoofc of arcliitootural display, without any particular 
destination, oxcojd. to aHord shelter from the rays of the sun to such 
of the idle as choose to avail themselves of it, Wlien the bank is higli, 
the lower part of these build inj>s is solid, and wlien, as in this instaiicc, 
it is nearly ))lain, allbrds a noble hasemiuit to an ornamental up]M>r 
story with wliieli tliey are generally adoJiied, or to the temple which 
frequently crowns them. • 

'riiough tile (bulges is, jmr ej^cdlencv, the river of ghats, one of the 
most beautiful in India is that erected by Alaya Haiee (llolkar’s widow ) 
at 31aheswar on the Nerbudda: and Ougein and other ancient cities 
almost rival Henares in this respect. Indeed, there is scarcely a tank 
or stream in all Inilia that is without its flight of steps, and it is 
seldom iiulecid that these are left without some ailornmcnt or sonic 
attemjit at andiitectural display, iho proximity of w'ater being alwjiys 
grateful in so hot a climate, and an (ispeeial place of favourite n^sort. 
with a peoyile so fond of washing and so cleanly in their haliits as the 
Hindus. 


Hkskrvoius. 

The same fondness for water has given rise to another s])(M*ios of 
arehiteetural display jioculiar to India, in tin; great n‘servoirs or fnachrs, 
w'hich are found wherever the w^ells are deej) and water far from the 
surface, Jn design they are exactly the reverse of the ghats above 
described, as the steps an? wholly below the ground, descending* to 
tin; wat(;r oftim at a depth of HO or 100 ft. Externally they of coursi; 
make no dis])lav, tin*, only object seen above ground being 2 pavilions 
which geiuually mark the entrance, bt*tween which a bold flight of 
steyis, from 20 to 40 ft. in width, leads down to tlie water. Facing the 
mitranci; is a great scret*n, rising peipeiidicularly from the water to the 
surface of the ground, and dividing the stairs from a circular sinking 
or well, up whiidi ’water is drawm by ymlleys l>y those; who prefer that 
mode of obtaining it to that of descending the ste]>s to seek it. 1'hc 
walls bctw'oen wdiiclv the flight of sti*ps di*scends are oniameiitetl bv 
niches, or covi?red witli galleries leading to the gr(‘at screen. \Vht;re 
tin? depth is great tliere is often a screen across the stairs about half 
w'ay down. 

1\> persons not familiar with the liust such an architectural object 
as a Uncke may seem a stnuigc perversion of ingenuity, but the grateful 
coolness of all subteiTnneaii apartments, especially when accompanied 
by water, and the ipiiet gloom of these recesses, fully conqiensate, in 
the eyes of the Hindu, for the mure at tnu.; live magnilieenei^ of the (fh(Ps. 
(\msoquently the descending flights of which we art? now speaking 
have often been made more elaborate and expensive pieces ofarchi- 
teeturo than any of the buildings alxive grtjnnd found in their vicinity.' 


' Fur a view ot* one at IWiidw sec licturesque* Illusliwtiuiis of Ancient Architcctnr 
1 Hiiulustiui, plate xvij. 
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Dams. 

Ill tho Name maimer tlie I)uii(1h or dams of tlit^ ariilicial lakes, or 
^ivat tanks, wliieli are so necessary for irrigation, are often made works 
of groat architectural magnitiemice, iirst. hy <?overiiig them with flights 
of stejis, like those of the ghats, and then erecting, in the bn*aks 
between these flights, temples or pavil!l)ns, and kiosks, interspersed 
with fountains and statues. Where all tliest^ are of marhle, as is solm^- 
times the ease in Jfajpoetaiia,* the wlnde makes up as peifect a iiieee 
of architect ural combination as any the Jfindus (ran boast of. 

It would bii tedious, hoAVever, to enumerate, without illustruting 
them which the limits of this work will not admit of- all the modes 
of arehiteetural magnilicenee of the Jlindiis. Like all peojde untram- 
iiiolled hy rules ami gifted with a feeling for the heaiitiful, tliey ad«>ni 
whatevm* they reipiire, and ia>nvei*t. every ohjeet, howe,ver utilitarian 
ill its purposes, into an ohjeid. of hcauty, knowing wed I that it is not 
tiMiiples and palaces alone, that are (;a[)al»le of sneh display, but tiiat 
i* very tiling which man makes may' become beautiful, ]>rovidiMl the 
band of taste b(; guided hy sound judgment that never Ibigeds what th(? 
object is, and m^ver eonecJils the (ionstrnetive (*.xigi*ncies <»f the 
l»uilding itself. It is simidy this inherent taste ami love of heantv, 
wliiedi the Indians seem always to have ])osse.ssed, directed hy unal' 
feeted honesty of purpose, which enables those who are now without 
independmicc, or knowledge, or pow<*r, to m’cet, even at the jiresent 
day, buildings that will hear eoni]>arison with the Intst id’ those erected 
in Luropc during the middle ages. It innst he confessed that it wHnild 
rccpiirc. far more comprehensive ilhisiration than the preceding slight 
■sketch of so extensive a subject can jiretend to, to make this as appa- 
nmt to others as it is to any one who h;is peisoiially visiteil the ohjiicfs 
of interest with which India alxmnds. 


‘ Tw« s|ie«.iin«?ns of Bmids of this sort are iriveii in tlie rieturesqm* I II nstr.it ions of Indian 
Architecture, plates xii. and siii. 
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'I’liK hist division of IiKlhiii jirchitoftiiro which remains to bo examinetl 
is that of (^ishmeer, whieh, though soaretdy ttf much imptirtanee in 
itsedf, still possesses some peiadiarities well worthy of attention, aiui 
coiisetiuontly some uceonnt of it is iioeessary in a work ]»roft‘ssing to 
treat of all styles. 

Our km)>vledgo both of the inhabitants and of the arehiteetnrc of 
( ’ashmeer is xiuy limited. The people seem to be quite distinct from 
the Hindus on one side ami from the Persians on the other. There is 
reason hi believe that they arc nearly connected by race with the 
inhabitants of tlie Ihinjab, ami traces of their architeetnro arc found 
thriuighout that important district.* 

I'ho authentic history of Pashmoer, as of almost every other (Huintry 
of India, begins with Asoka, though its annals stretch back, with 
siunothing like anthenticity, to a Gonerda, xvho was contimipordry with 
tho Mahabanit or great war in tlie twelfth or thii-teeiith century ii.c. 
Tlieir principal historical volume, however, the Haja Tarangini, first 


* Our infomiatioii with rp&;aFd to the 
:uvhitcctui*e of (’ashinotr iii derived princi- 
|Milly from (1) the engravings in Vigne’s Tra- 
vels in Cashmeer, and whiidi, unfortunately, 
are very inferior to his original drawings, which 
are beautiful and accurate; (2) a ineniuir by 

Major A. i'lnininghaiii, of the Bengal Kn- 
gineers, publislieil in the .lournal of the 
Asiatic Society of Beng.al, Sept. 184 S. Tho 


drawings accomjianying this memoir are by 
far our principal guide on this suhject. (.S) 
A jwper by ('apt. Abbot, in a subsequent 
iiiiniWr of the same jounial. lie gives draw- 
ings of examples which he found in the Pun- 
jab, which ai-e our principal authority for the 
belief that the style of Pashnicer and tluit of 
the Punjab ai-e identical. 
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licjjjiiis to dctftil (‘vents wljcm it spc^aks of introduction of BnddbiKin 
into tlic vall(\y l)y Asoka. I'his Iuih been rcni.n kaldy conlinncd by tin* 
iliscovcry of a copy of his (‘diets at Kapnr di (Jiri in l*(}slia\vnr, showin;; 
that liis ])(jwcr cxtcnd(*d ovtni beyond the Indns in this diivctiiai. To 
what (ixtent the new doetrini* was cinbmeed by the inhabitants of the 
valh'y w(? do not know, nor how lonj:; it reinaiiuMl the state ivlipon ; 
nor need wi* stop here to iinpiiie, for lyd one vesti^i^ of their monii' 
iiionts has y(‘t bet*n bron<*;ht to lij^ht. Th(*y can K(mrc(‘ly have ere(;t(*d 
to]M-s of any iniportainje, or soiindhinjj; of th(‘in wmild remain;* but 
tlieii they may have possessed no relies, and, if Ibiddha did not visit 
tln'ir valley, no saeriul s]M»t to eommeniorato, wdiile it is inoi(i than 
prohahlo that their halls and ttnnples W(‘re tronstnurted td’ Deodar ])ine, 
whii'h still is the ]»rineipal material used in the erection of mos(pi(*s 
and pnhlie, Imildings thronghont (’ashmeer, and th(‘se of eonrso have 
]Kaislu*d. There are no r(*mains now existing in the country Avhich 
can with any ei'rtaiiity ascribed to an earlier 
date than the. middh* (d lln^ eighth ei‘ntnry. 

Th(j annexed wocalent (Xo. Hd) will explain 
most of the peenliarities of the style. It is taken 
li’om Major ( huniinghamV memoir, and repn*sents 
a small model of a (.*ashm<?er temple placed on a 
pillar, an object common in llengal, as w(‘ll as in 
this (•onntry. 

'I’ho temple in tliis instam^e is surmounted by 
lour r(M»fs, tbongh in all tlio bnilt exaiiqiles known 
there an* only two, and it is obvious that tiny are. 
copiisd from the usual wotaleii roofs eominon to 
most Imildings in (^jushmeer, wher(; the upper 
lyramid covers the, (;entral part of tin*, building, 
the lower a verandah, separated from the c(;ntj(^ 
either by walls or imiiely by a r.ingt* of pillars.* 

In th(j wooden examples the int(j:rval between thci 
two roofs seems to liavcj be(*n bdt open for light 
ami air; in tlie stone bnildings it is elostid with 
ornaments, liesidtjs this, howirver, all these roofs 
are relieved by doniu.-r windows, of a pattern very 
•''imilar to thos<* found in uioduevid buildings in 
fhirope, and the same, steep, sloping lines are iis(.*d 
also to cover doorways and porches, tmiiig vir- 
tually a section of the main nsif ifs(df, and evi- 
dently a copy of ilm same worshm constrnetion. .\r«i* iof TMnpir‘hi 

The jiillars which support the portico and the 
one on which the model stands are by far tJie most striking |K;euliarity 
of this style, their shafts laiing almost identical with thoseof tin; Dreeian 

‘ When Huiftn^ Snng visited Ca.shni(«r i.|>. 2<?9; and also .1. A. S. B., 1S48, 
about 630 A.r>. Buddhism was still flourish- eont.-tinin'; Maj<>r A. ChinuiiiKljam’a j^aper on 
i»g in the valley. !!«? mentions four Tofies, the sulijevt, from which this and the thn-e 
hut not apfiarently of gwit importance. following woodcuts are lak«*ii. 

* See drawing of mosque )>v Vigne, vol. 
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Doric, mid wholly luiliko anything foiiiul in. any other part of India. 
Generally they are from 3 to 4 dianiotors in height, diminiahing filiglitly 
towards the capital, and adomed with !<> Rntes, rather shallower than 
those of the Grecdan ord(?r. Doth those liases and capitals are, it is tnic, 
far more complicated than would have been tolerated in Greece, hut at 
Pflpstum and in Rome we find with the Doric order a complexity of 
mouldings hy n<i means unliky that found h(*re. At all events we fiml 
in ( ’ashmeer no trace of the bracket capital of the Hindus, mn* of the 
<diang(is from square to octagon, or to the ])olygon of Mi sides, and so 
on. Indeed, whether the affinity to the Greek be or he not fnimuMlrd, 
it is (piite certain that no tnice of such an order is found in Indin 
proper. May it not ho regarded as a remnant of the Greek kingdom 
of Ilaetria, altered, it is tnie, in the lapse of centuries, hut still 
retaining iinmistakealde marks of ita origin ? 

I’here is still one other peculiarity of this style which it is hv no 
means easy to account for. This is the trefoih‘d arch, whieli is ovoiy- 
whero prevalent, hut which in our present stat(‘, of knowledge; cannot 
1)0 accounted for hy any constnietive nccc'ssity, nor traced to any 
foreign stylo fi’orft which it (5ould have been eo])icd. My own impn‘s- 
sion is that it is derived from the fai^-ades of the (3iaitya halls of the 
Ihiddhists. lh;fcrring, for instance, to wooclcnt ISO. 10, it will he per- 
ceived that the outline of the seetiou of that cave at Ajnnta is just such 
a trefoil as is everywhere prevalent in Cashmeer, and, as both there 
and evtMywhcre else in India, architectural deeomtiou is made up of 

small models of large buildings ap- 
jilied tis decorative features whm- 
liver required, it is by no means 
improhfihle that the trefoilod fayadc 
may have been adopted in Gashmet;)* 
fis euiTontly as the simple hoj se-slioe 
form was thronghont the Dnddhist 
buildings of India Uroper. All these 
features however mark a local stylo 
diftering frmn anything else in India, 
pointing cci'tainly to another race 
and anolhei* religion, which we are 
not now able to tmeo to its source. 

The {irchitcctural history of Cash- 
meer commences with the Gonerdya 
line, who were restorcil to power 
aliout tlm middle of the fith cen- 
tury ; one of these, Ranaditya, built 
or commenced the temple at Mar- 
tund, which was completed by Lali- 
tadit^’a, a king of another dynasty, 
w’ho in the middle of the 8th centur}^ 
avowedly added the enclosure. AVe 
have no means of knowing whether the ruin whieli now remains 
includes any part of the older erection. It is the finest building in the 
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vjj11(\v, and is at least as old as ilie last-named date, and ]>i>ssil)ly, in 
part at least, tlntMj eontiiri(?s earlier. 

As will be seen by tbe annc'xed ])lan, it is of the nsnal form of 
Ilimln temples; a 'cinima with its cell, an antardla or pronaos, and 
mmtajKi or ]s)reb. It lias two wiiij;s, wliieb are pc*enliar, but seem 1<i 
have, been joined to tln^ main faf;ad(\ so as to j;ivc it breadtli, and pos- 
sibly also liei^'lit; for they are solid iij their eonstrnetion, and both 
now incline outwards, as if their sup(u*in(*unib(!nt mass had been too 
heavy Tor their foundations. 

No trace of tho roof remains, which IojI the 11a ron llnji^el to eon- 
jeeture that it never had one. 'Hiis Major (’unnin^ham ilis])uteH ; and 
the most probable supposition seems to be that it was ol' wood, and has 
jierished, or, like som<^ <d’ those in the south, it may have lietai con- 
«tructiMl of badly burnt bricks, Avhich have decayetl. ^I’he hiW(*r part 
which exists is similar in all res]>ee.ts to the otluu* temiiles of the same 
class found around it. , 

'riu? eiudosure that surrounds the tem])le is very rmnaikabh^. 
Tina]};;!] in ruins, w<^ can mak]; out its orij;inal desi^). 

'Pht! internal dimensions of thc^ court were 220 ft. by 142 ; tlienum- 
lar of pillars 84 a sacred number with the Hindus, lletween esicli 
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pair waa a coll, more like tliow*. of thu .laina tomplcs tlian anylliin-^ 
piiH'ly lliialii ; imlcrMl. if wo jiiay tnist Nuch drawinjjjs as wo have, tin- 
frioztis are nniainoiitod witlu ross-Iojjfj^cd li^iiros, which coidd uniy liavt* 
hclono’iMl to that s«^(*t ; hat I Icai* the drawings arc hardly to he tnistcd. 

In front of the t('mphj was the groat gateway, of which only the 
foundation niinaiiis ; hut in th(i (?ontrc of ctKdi side of the court was a 
cell more important than the ivst, ])rohahly resemhling the givat gate- 
way One of these with the iiiclu? on its side is shown in the annexed 
woodmit ( 80 ), and slnevs most of tin* p<*cnliarities of the style -tin* 
stmight pyramidal roof, the J)orie-likc shafts, lun-e loaded witli 
emjrmous ea])itals, hut still with ornaments familiar to the student of 

(IriM'k art ; the, straight 
lined jaxliiinnited door- 
way; and more cspeeiallv 
tlu' trefoiled arch, wdneh 
is so constant a charac- 
ter istic : all features iin- 
likt^ anything else in 
India, and jnnnting to a 
foreign style* mixed ii]> 
with local constnictivc 
)K‘c.uliarities.‘ 

There are, besides this 
temple, at least 10 (r 12 
others in the valhy, all 
erecttnl hef(.)i*e its eori- 
(piesthy Alla-u>di‘en ( \.n. 
I.'IOO), some of which an* 
nearly as t^xtensive, hnt 
none tdiher so «dd or so 
l)ei*ft^(!t, nor arc their his- 
torit*H even so well kui>wn 
as tlic liistory of this; 
ainl as they do not illns- 
tmti* any new ])oints, it 
wtadil he tedious to cnii- 
mcratt? them here. One only seems to have remaim*d quite perfect, 
and h> retain all its petndiarities that of Payech. A still older 
teinple, and one which more ]K*rfcctly illustrates the peculiarities 
of the stylo, is that of Pandrethan, er«x*t(Ml in the lOth (amtnry, and 
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' It is nut a Iittl«? singular, however, that 
the only teniph* I know <1!’ in India that rv- 
seinhloa this om* either in plan or nrrnnge- 
inont is the siualler temple of (..’onjcvenini in 
the Chola cotintry near Madras; and it is 
enrions that both tiu* IJaja Tarinj^ni, the 
t^ashuieer history, and tliat of the Chola 
eouutry mention that Uannditya married a 
tlaughtcr of the Chola king, and assisted in 
tonning an A(]iieduct from the Cauvery — 
showing at least an intimacy which may have 


arisen from that athnity of race and religion, 
w’hich, overleaping the intruded Arians, united 
the tw'o extremities of India in one common 
bond. The style of the two temples is, it is 
true, different ; but when I saw the one I did 
nut know of the existence of the other, and 
did not, ns I now would do, examine the de> 
tails with that care which alone would enable 
any one to {•ronoimce definitely regarding 
their affinities. 
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which, ruined, still preserves the ^•har^K^teristieH of tin* Cash- 

iiiceriMn style with sinp;ular distinctness. . 

(’aptain Abbot’s exiiin]des Iroiii Mnllote in I’otowar between the 
huhis and the Jeliiin are only intcu-estinfij as showiiij^ tin? same. stvl<? 
<*xisting on the plains, instead otbein^ eonline«l wholly h> the sc'elnded 
valley of (’ashmeer. No doubt many other examples will soon h(? 
hron^iht to light, now that the country isiin <»nr hands, and some ]»n> 
hahly which may enable ns to trace neai*er to ils origin a style of so 
iniicli interest. 

'riie archit(‘etnre of < ’{ishmeer wjis ijnile inikiiown till about the year 
1H;50. Notwithstanding this it has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Ils close rest*nil>lance in many points to the (Jrecian styh‘, its striking 
•litfereiice from the buildings of all neighbouring nations, fully accannit 
for this. We must remember that the inhabifcints of this remott* valley 
wer(^ ;in hidian ])eoj>h* ju‘otcct(*d by their situation from tin* violent 
changes to which the inhabitants of tin? ])hiin8 were ('xposed. We are 
tliereft)re ju*epart;d to expect that lh(‘ history of this district will illus- 
trate that of the great Indian j>eople in many important. ri?spocts; and 
such w(^ find to be tin? ease. 

'riio Uaja Tarangini has been pronounced by the best authorities to 
be th(? best, if not the only, tnie history of an Indian race that has 
reached our time. Ihit, if J mistake not, the architecture of this land 
may even now throw more light on the suhjeet than ev(?n that famed 
chionicle of her earlier kings. 


IIkoatmtui.ation. 

Having now gone through all the dilVerent phases whic^h Indian 
architecture has assumed from the earliest ]M*riod at which W(; become 
m-cpiainted with it till the present time, it only remains, in e<melusion, 
hi recapitulate, in a few words, the more sjilieiit points to which atteii- 
lion has been directed. 

It has been shovn that the history of Indian archittjciuro commences 
not earlier than the middle of the third century before Christ, when 
Asuka made BuddliLsm the state redigion of India, and sought to com- 
nieinoratc the fact, not only by inseriptionN, hut by monumental colunuis 
and other lasting memorials, some of which rimiain to our day. J t then 
U‘gins with a str«)ng admixture of Grecian, or at least of Western art, 

if the Indians were then first learning from foreigners an art they 
hml not previously practised ; but tliis extmneoiis element soon died 
nut, and is not again to be ti-aced, except perhaps in Cashmeer, where 
It seems to have long remained in foix‘e. 

From the time of Asoka till nearly that of the HLahomotan conquest 
there exists no difficulty in tiucing the whole historj' of Buddhist art — 
a complete series of examples existing in the caves and toj)eH ; which, 
taken in connexion with those of iVfglianistan and Ceylon, and other 
l^uildings, amply suffice to elucidate the subject. Fnim that time to the 
present day wo find abundance of examples in Burmah, Thibet, and 
^^epal, which, with collateral illustrations from .lava and elsewhere, 
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o?nil>lo us to trace tlio history of the Ihiddhist style throngli more than 
20(M) y(‘tiiH. There is every reason to helievo that from the buildings 
theiiiselves, and fi'om the paintings and sculptures with which they .'uv 
adorned, the wln.de histoiy of this important sect may bo lestored with 
the utmost distinctness and certainty. 

In India Ibis style was sneeecded by that of the Jains, though this 
latt(.‘r seiMiis scarcely to havt arisen out of the former, l)ut to be the 
lineal desctmdant of some cdder style whose traces have not yet lu!(‘n 
detected farther back than the Dth or 10th century, though soiiu- 
may probably still exist betwetiii India and the west(?rn j)arts el' 
iVsia. If the Jaina buildings want the manly vigour and boldness of 
the. Ihiddh^t style, they far suipjiss it in tlu^ eh*gance both of thi^r 
combinations and of their details. In these resptjcts the tlaina style 
surpasses any other st^de in India, and has had in consecjuencc inon* 
iiihueneo on the Mahometan art, and, through it, on the modern Hindu, 
than anyM.)ther- circumstances which w'onld render its study .singularly 
inl< ‘.resting, had we tlu*. means availahhi for its ]>rose(;iition. At pre- 
sent, however, they do not exist; and from tluj eireiimstanee of none 
of the great kingdoms (d* Imlia having ever ailo])te(l the .laiiia as -i 
state religion, its traces arc only discovered in the more ixmiote corners 
(d’the (!ountry, where they have hitherto generally escaped the notice 
of travellers.' 

The primtipal Hindu style arose in the south among the aboriginal 
'ramul races, and extends iiuith jis far tv* Kllora. Wo do not know 
at what age it first was practised, no example having yet been traciMl 
to so early a date even as tbe 4th or oth centuries after C’lirist. \\ hen 
it fiist aj»pears, it seems to have adopted Jhiddhist fiuins, or at all 
events to have arisem out of the same forms from which the Th^ddhist^ 
elaborated their stylo. Hindu arehitceturo eontiuuos almost uuchangee 
to the present day, except that the Muhoinetaii iiifliumce is sometiiiicj 
stiong in civil buildings ; and cases occur in which a strange mania foi 
copying debased European art has crept even into the sanctums o 
their temples. This, how'ever, is a rare oecuiTcnco; and generalb 
speaking it is only in the inferiority of workmanship and design tha 
vve ti aee the influence of ago in this class of art. 

In the north anothei- style of art arose, an<l different forms wen 
adopted, though from wdiat original it is ditticult to guess : the carlics 
example is in the 7th ciuitury, and then the style was peifectly ina 
turod. It must be ])ursucd much further back before we can hop 
to detect, in ill-con(!ealcd tmees t»f stnietural exigencies, those form 
which were afterwards elaboratinl into the orders we now find. 

During 10 or 1 1 eeiiturics, through which wro can trace its history' 
the changes it nnderw^ent were slight, until after the reign of Akhar 
wdien the inti*oduetion of Saracenic forms gave it a freedom and gniC< 
it had not known before ; and though ita details became less pure, it 

‘ 1 cannot help Huspecting that it will l»e honietan conquest, and that consequently th 
discovered eventually that ('ashmeer and the Cashnieeriaii style should virtually beolasse 
Puuinuh were Jaina at the time of the Ma- under this l«*ad. 
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forms were improved by the addition. It is now Kinking nnder our 
irifliience, till it is little better than a caricature of its foriiKtr self. 

In ('ashim^er tliero still exists another style, difterinj^ from all these, 
slunvin*;-, in the first ])lacc, a people seehided from the rest, ])erlia[)N 
n'tiiiniiifij its tmrlicst forms unchanged, or at all (‘vents owning diiVerent 
iiifliienc(?s and practising a different art from any of the pe«.n>le aronud. 
When properly investigated, it may throtvr new and iincx])eeled light 
tin this hitherto obscure subject. Much, however, very much, still 
remains to bo done, before the siihjeet of ludian art can cither be 
undei’stood or be placed on a satisfactory footing (ff scieiitilic indiietion. 
No Avorks have yet been published exclusively devoted to the subject, 
exce])t, 1 am sorry to say, my own ; and mine is imperfect not only 
from tlio impossibility of one situatcsl as 1 was effecting more, without 
aid, Imt also from the great difliculty of publishing such works in 
this cuimiry, Avhero the subject interests so few. Were the above 
.‘sketch doiiblcMl or trebled in length, and the illustrations increased 
tonfold fV)r Avhicli materials exist -Indian architecture might rank 
Avith the kiioAvn styles of the rest of the world. As it is, it is almost 
impossible t<» find any one either cajuible of giving an opinion on this 
elu.ss (»f art, or even of explaining the ground on which an 0]>inion of 
its merits or defe(?ts should rest. Jt stands so (romj)letely alon(\ so 
i*ntiivly se[)arate from the other forms of archib'eture of the w'orld, 
tluit it eannot well be conn»ared Avith any of them, witlnnit the risk 
<*f hdse and erroiuious impressions being (^onvi^yed, mon? lik(.dy to 
mislead than to inslniet. It doi^s not, however, possess either the solid 
grandeur and simple magnificcnee of the Egyptian style, or iinf of 
that sublime Jispiration after <*leriiity that strikes Avith awe ewery 
visitor to the valley of the Nih*. 

It would bo as r(*asonabhj to com pan* the Indian (.‘pics and dranuis 
with tlnise of Homer and Sophoedes as to compare the Indian stylo of 
Hivhilecture with the refined elegance and intellectual siiiieriority of 
the Parthenon and other great works of (treecc. Probably a nearer 
<;omparison might he instituted with the (iothi(j styles of the mid<lle 
*‘gcs ; yet, while possessing the same rich iricgularity and dejiance of 
all rule, it wants that Isild manliness of stylo and loftiness of aspira- 
ti‘m Avhich dignities even the mdost attcmjits of those (mthusiastie 
^cligi( mists. Though deficient in these respects, the Indian styles are 
unrivalled for patient elalMiratioii of the details, which arc always 
designed with elegance, and always executed with care. Tha very 
extent of ornamentation produces feelings of astonishment, and tin? 
»<mallcr exiimples are Jilways pleasing from the elegance of tlie parts 
and the appropiiatencss of the whole. In no styles is the last fdiariw;- 
teristic more marked than in those of India ; for whether the archi- 
te(‘t« had to uphold a mountain of rock or the airiest dome, f>r merely 
an Ornamental screen work, in all instances the Pinal’s anj exactly 
proportioned to the w’ork tliey have to do, and the ornaments are 
equally suited to the appanuit strength or lightness of effect which the 
position of the mass seems to require. No affectation, and no imitation 
'•f other stylos, over interfere to prevent the purpose-like expression 
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of every part, aiul tluj effect coiiKe<jiieiitly is alwavK MatiKfjUJtory ami 
pleasing, and, when tlui extent is sufficient, produces many of tlu; best 
and hifijhost modes of (‘Xjiression of which the art of architectme is 
anywhere cap;d)le. 

It may he that persons who liavo not had an oj)portunity of stml) in;^^ 
the bnildiiij»s on the spot may not he inclined to form so favoiirahle an 
estimates of tlie Indian styles as that here expressed; and, indmtl, 
without actual inspection, no sufficient mi‘ans exist for formin*^ a mr- 
nad. judj:;]ncnt on the sn])ject at all. But wJieth(‘r the arehitectnn^ ])o 
really j;'ood or only passable, it is interesting as the art of a lar|;v 
])ortion of the Iniinan fainily. It affords the only means of jiidj*;!!!*;- cor- 
rectly of the state of civilization and ]>ower of a jH‘()j)h! whoso historv 
is lost, t)!’ is so t)hsc»ire as to he almost illejjjihle. It should also 
interest tin; student, as showinj^ how numerous and yarious tin; fonns 
are which may ho used f(jr architectural purposes, and (;ach as a])j)n»- 
priate as any of those ho is already familiar with : for, thouj^h nii'ii do 
not now helieve, as they did a few years aj^o, that there are oidy live 
ditferent forms of a pillar admissihle, they do not yet know how n mac- 
rons arc th(} ways in which i)illars may ho em|)loyed. 'fhe adaptation 
(»f every part to the thousand different purposes to which it may h«‘ 
api)lied uccessarily causes an infinit(i variety. This in fact is the ;;rcat 
secret of arehib^ctnral propriety, hut which the Indian and (iotliict 
architects S(H*m alone fully to have apprcan’atcal. 

To these ])oiiits wo shall havti frequent o(;easion to nstiini hereafter. 
In tin' mean while wo must pass on to other styles, creattal to suit tlie 
exij^tmeies of otluM’ climates, and to express the feelinjjfs of otlun* races 
(»f mail kind. 
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MeiH'rsil Kmuarks — PagodiiH — Pailoos — Toiub.'# - Domestic Archiiecturo — 
Tcnipleii. 


Tin: (‘liincKo diflor from all European nations, not only in tlic objects 
tla;y ])rojK)sc to attain by tlieir arts, and in the forms in which they 
seek to embody tlunr concjoptions, but also in the process(‘s ])y wliieli 
they carry them out llcma?, to writc5 j^eucrally on their arts and 
sciences, in a luaiiner to be intellij^ible, would reipiiro us to j^o into 
detail, and to cm})loy illustration to a very j 2 ,Teat (‘xtent. Ihit 
the particular ai*t with which our subject is eoiujcinod requires, and 
indeed adiuits, but very little to l>c said of it. I'he sim]tlc fact is, that 
t'hina possesses scarcely anything worthy of tlio name of architecture. 
This is of importance as enabling us to understand Imw, in other 
Countries, as in ancient India, a high degree of civilization may have 
been attained without producing any coeval monuments of durable 
character. * 

A priori, it certainly may seem strange that the ( 'hinese should not. 
have excelled in Ibis art, for they are and always were most extensive 
hiiilders, as may be seen by the massive walls that surround all their 
cities, and the great one that half suirounds their country. Their 
land is full of bridges and cmbankincnts, and engineering works of all 
sorts, showing a power of cutting stone and granite, and a science of 
building, hardly snrjiassed by even the Egyptians thiTusclves. All 
these great works are wholly devoid of eitlier architectural dt^sign or 
<jniament. Jn India snch works would have been rendered ten times 
Baore admirable for their art than for tb<*ir mass or extent. Here, 
however they may subserve to their utilitarian pur^iose — this aim 
gained, no aesthetic beauty is either sought for or altaiucd. 

This certainly docs not arise from inability, for no pcnjile on earth 
Wve granite with such facility and precision as the t 'hinctse, not even 
excepting the inbubitants of southern India ; and nowhere is skilled 
labour so cheap, and time so little thought of, as in China. Hence the 
absence of art must arise from want of taste, not want of power, llio 
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truth Hoc^ms to ho, that they arc a people naturally excelling in coii- 
struetive hilont, and in all technic arts, hut wholly devoid of (dfhor 
testheti(! feeling or desire to share in that higher class of Iniinan 
utterance. 

This national idiosyncrjicy is no douht the nial fundaincnhil cauw 
of this ahsenccj of arcliiteetunil remains. Otlun* cmus('h may Iw 
assigned whitdi eontrihuted to the same} result. In thtj lirst ])laee, tlir 
Oliinest; ntivin* had either a dominant priesthood or a hereditarv 
nohility. Tht^ ahsencjo of the former class is a very impoiiant eon 
sideration, heeause, in all (jonntries wher»*. architecture has ht'eii ear 
ried to anything likti ])*!rfe(dion, it is to Ka(n*e<l art that it it.s 

highest inspiration, and ssiored art is never so strongly developed ns 
under tlie influence of a ])owertul and s])h>udid hieran*liy. Agnin. 
religious and sectarian zeal is oft(‘U a strong stimulus to saere<l aiclii- 
tccture, and this is entirely wanting iti this remarkahh* j)eoi»le. 
1’hough the (’hines(i are higoted to a greater extent than we can well 
conceive in all political matters, they an? more tolerant than any 
other nation we know of in all matters con(!(?rning religion. At tlu- 
present moment three greut religious sects divide? the cm])ir(‘ iu‘ai|v 
ecpially between them. For though Ihnhlhism is the religion of the 
reigning family, and p(»rhaps numhers more followers than oith(?r of 
the other two, still the followers of the docti*ines of (^)nfu(?ills, the* 
contemporary and rival of Sakya Sinha, are a more pinely ( ’hinesr 
sect than tin? other, and hold an etpial i>lace in public estimation ; 
while, at the ])reseiit tinn?, the sect of Laoii 3’se, or the Doctorsof 
Heason, is more fashionable, and <;ertainly more ])rogressive, than 
the others. ( ’hristianity, too, might at one time have eneroaehed 
larg( 3 ly on either of tlu?se, and been a very prevalent religion in this 
tolerant empire, had the »Jesuits and Dominicans understood that the 
condition of religions tolerance hero is a total abstiiienee from inter- 
ference in political matters. This, however, the Itoman (hitholie 
priesthood m?ver eoiild In* brought to uiid(?rstand ; hence their expul- 
sion from the realm, and the pruseriptwm of their iiiith, whi(;li other- 
wise would not only have been tolerated like all others, but havi? I)i<l 
fair to find more extensive favour than any. This toleration is highly 
laudable in one point of view ; but the want of fciwour and energy 
from which it arises is fatal to any gieat exertions for the hououi’ of 
religion. 

In the same manner the want of an hereditary nohility, and indeed 
of any strong family pride, is equally unfavourable? to elomestie 
ari?hitecturt? of a diimble description. At a man’s death his lu^operty 
is generally divided equally amemg his children. Consequently the 
wealthiest men do not build palaces calculated to last longer than for 
tlu?ir own liv(?H. The royal palaces arc merely sumewhat larger and 
more splcmlid than those of the mandarins, hut the same in c^raotcr 
and erected fe»r the same purposes. 

There is no countiy’^ where property is so secui'e as it is in China. 
Frivato feuds and private wars arc unknown ; foreign invasion has been 
pinctically impossible and little dreaded. Hence they have none <»1' 
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ilmst? foilalices, or fortified maiisicms, which by Iheir mass ami s(»lidily 
irive such a marked characier to a eei*taiii class of domosti(^ (Mliliccs in 
uiir own eoniitry. hkpiality, jioaci^ and 'tolcnifion, arci blcKsinj;'s 
whose? value it would be difficult to over-estimate; but on thedead 
rlioiifijh pleasinf]^ lev(*l wliere they exist, it is in vain we look for tin? 
nij^j;cd sublimity of the mouiilain, or the territic ^rainhoir of the 
st«*nM. The Chinese have, chosen the h1«nblt*r patli of life, and with 
singular success. Considering their number, tln‘re is not perhaps a 
mole industrious or hap’pier ])eo]>le on the face of the globe ; but they 
are at tin? same time singularly deficient in <‘Vcry clement of great- 
ness, either ])olitic.al or artistic. 

Notwithstanding all tin's, it eedainly is c?nrions to fiTid tlie ohh?sl 
civilized people now existing on the fare of the globe wlndly without 
any monuments to record the piist, or any dcsin? to eonvey to posterity 
a wau'tby idea of their present greatness. It is no h>s remarkable tt> 
find the most populous of nations, and a nation in which millions 
arc always seeking (‘inploymcnt, never thinking of any of those liiglicr 
modes of expression wliieb wonhl serve as a means of mnltiplying 
occujaition, and of eh^vating wliile it is feeding the masses; and still 
more startling to tind wealth, sueli as the Cliini‘se ]m»ssi‘ss, ju-ver 
invested in self-glorifieatioii, by individuals erecting f(»r tbemsidvcs 
riioiiumeiits which sliall astonish their contemiuuaries, and hand down 
tlu'ir names to posterity. 

It has luHUi said that Chinese architeeture is a very harreii sulijeet. 
In one respect, however, it is instrnetive, as the Chinese arc? tlie only 
people who now em])loy pcdyeliromy as an e.ssential [»art of tlu.dr Arcjhi- 
teeturc} ; so mneh s(», that colour is with them far mon^ essc?ntial than 
form; and c?ertainly the result is so singularly ph'asing ami satisfac*- 
toiy, that for the lower grades of art it cmn hardly be? doubtc'd but that 
if should always be so. It is almost as eertaiu that, for the? higher 
grades of art, colour, though most valualih? as an accessory^ is inca- 
jiablo of the same? lofty powc*r cif expression whi(;h form eoiiveys to the. 
human mind. 

Paoou.vs. 

The only buildings in (diina that really dcsciTe to be edassed as 
architcetund cdyccts are the ‘.t-storied jiagodas, or Twm as they aie 
more properly called, whieli fonn such conspicuous ancl eharaeteristio 
objects in every view of Cliiiwse scenery. Jt lias been before? stufc'd' 
that these ima are in fact only exaggerated tees or spinrs; and, withcjiit 
going further, the illustrations cif this work alone are nearly sufficient 
to trace them back to their origin. In woodcut No. 14, f«*r instance, 
we have n 3-storicd tc?e, not very dissimilar from a Chinese cxamjile. 
Woodcut No. 15 shows one with 7 such rims, and the 0-storied tower 
af Chittrjro (woodcut No. 56) brings us so near the Cliinese pagodiis 
that further proof seems almost superfluous. 

Of those now known to exist in (.'hina, by far the finest, tw well as 
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th« bowt known, in the colcbrated porcelain tower at Nankin. Coni- 
meneeil in tlio year 1412, and finished in 14;H, it was erected as a 

inonninent of gratiturh; 
to an empress t)f the 
Ming family, and is now 
in consequence gene- 
rally called the Temple 
of drat i tilde. 1 1 is octa- 
gonal ill form, ‘iHilft.in 
height, of which, liuw- 
ever, about 30 ft. must 
1)0 deducted fortlio iron 
spire which suniionnts 
it, leaving little mure 
than 200 ft for tht? ele- 
vation of the building, 
nr about the height of 
the Monument of Lon- 
don. From the siiiiimit 
of tht‘ spire 8 ehaiiis dt*- 
peiid. to each of which 
are athudicd 0 bells, and 
a bell is also ailachcMl to 
each angle of the lower 
roofs, making 144 hells 
in all, which, wlicn tink- 
ling in harmony to the 
ev(;ning breeze, must 
produce an c1fei*t as siri- 
rorcdaiii Tnwor, Nuukin. ^ular US plcasiiig. It 

is not, however, either 

to its dimensions or its bells that the tower owes its celebrity, but to the 
coating of porcelain which covers its brick walls, as well as the iqqicr 
and under sides of the projeeling roofs, which mark the division of 
(•aeb story. This produces a bnlliancy of effect which is totally lost 
in all the representations of it yet published, but whicdi is iu fact the 
class of ornament on which the architect almost wholly relied for 
]m)ducing the effect he desired, and without which it is a mere ske- 
leton of a design. 

Another celebrated pagoda is that known as ‘ Second Bar Pagoda/ 
on the (Canton river. It is a pillar of victory, en?ctcd to commemorate 
a naval victory which the (Chinese claim to have gained near the sjKit. 
It is in design nearly identical with that last described, but of smaller 
dimensions, and now fast falling to ruin. Besides these, almost every 
town of importance in China possesses one or more such structures, 
differing in dimensions and in the greater or less richness of their 
oiiiiunonts, but so like one another in design that it is impossible 
from such drawings as have been published to make out anything 
like a sequence or oven a difference; they must therefore, with 
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i;n 

•)in- present knowleilgc, lie rej^ardcd as I'Xaelly similar tu taie 
iinetlior. 

Itesidcs these j^reat h>wers, however, then^ many of nnly :i or 
7 st()n(!s, and of very small dimensions, bnt, whatever th(‘ir height or 
size, the same design niiis through lln‘ni all. 

It is t'xtremely difficult h) h)rm a correct estimate of the artistic 
MKii its »)f thi'sii k)wers. Anything so oi^ginal and so national must be 
interesting fnan that circumstance ahme, and it seems almost im])os- 
silile tt» build anything in a tower-like form of great height, whether as 
;i steeple, a miliar, or a pagoda, which shall not form a pleasing ohjec^t 
even from its salience and aspiring character alone, without any rtvil 
n tistic; merit in itself, llesides these (jnalitieations, I cannot but think 
th:it the tapering octagonal fonn, the ho Idly-marked divisions, the 
(loniical roof, and gen(*ral eonsistenee. in design and ornament, of these? 
towers, entitle them to rank toh;rably high among the tower-like 
Iniildings of the world. 


The or, as they are? commonly but crroncejiisly calh.al, tri 

imiphal arcings, form another object of (.'liinese; an*bitcctun*, wliicb, from 
its constant recurrence in views of(*liinesc screnery, is almost as familiar 
to IIS as the pagoda. These are. in fact, monnments to deceased ])crsoiis 
of ilistinction, generally of 


willows who have not inar- 
ri<‘(l a se<!ond time, or <if 
virgins who have died iin- 
iiiarried. The smaller and 
less important ones consist 
Jiierely of two u])right ]K)sts 
of Wood or granite, Slip] )ort- 
iug a flat board with an 
inscription, ‘ like, both in 
purpose find design, to the 
u'()o(k*n rails whicli ar<? 
used as substitutes for 
tombstones in some dis- 
tricts of England. 

The more iinportmit 
f^mhtos have three open- 
ings, surmounted by seve- 
ral boards with more lu* 
less ornament and carving. 
^Himetimes they arc wholly 
of wood : in others no 



I'aiUio iif^ur Cautori. From a KkeUti l)jr Ihn Author. 


material is used but stone, generally granite ; and these two materials 
are combined in various proportions in other exam[)les. Sometimes 
they are raised on platfonus, as in the annexed example, from a 


* fiiitiilatK, ‘ t'hiua Ojariietl,’ vol. ii. 
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])ociiliaiiy gi jMsoi’iil uik^ iK^ar ('ariiuii; at oth(3r tiinoH tlioy are placed on 
the ground, and even across roads, so as to form archways, if so thev 
may bo called,^ thjaigh certainly not triumphal ones. One of the most 
solid examples yet piddished is om? forming the gate, or at least span- 
ning the entrance, of the city of Amoy. 



(iiiluwii.v ut Aniov. I'rom FislierV Illu8irtitt‘<i, Vdl. ii. p. tW. 


liike the towers, they trace their twigin baek to India, the gatewatys 
of the Sanchi tope‘ (woodcut .5) being the finest exaimples of a iMiiUnt in 
existence; though whether used Ibr tlu? sanne [nirpose ais tli!\t to which 
they are Ji])plied hy the Chinese is not quite eleair. 

Tom Its. 

Like all peojale lat Tairtar origin, one «»f the most nunarkable 
t!haracteristii!s of the Chinese is their reverence for the doaid, or, as 
it is usually called, their ancestral wurshija. Tn conscqueiict? of this, 
tlieir tombs are not only objects of caire, but have frequently more 
ornament bestowed iqwm them than giaiees the dwellings of the living. 

Their tomlts are of difl’erent kinds ; frequently tliey are meredy 
eoni(‘id mounds of earth, with a circle of stones round their base, like 
those of the Etniscaiis or ancient Greeks, am may be K(?en from the 
annexed wiK)dcnt (No. ‘.M)), borrowed from Fortune’s * China ’---which 
would servo jw well for a restoration of those of Tarquinia or Vulci. 
More g(>nerally they are of a hemispherical shaix?, simiioiinted with a 

* PraM’ii ill detail on tho titlc-imp' of the author’s Illustrations of Indian AichitediiM*. 
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Njiiiv, FMit iinliko tlio Imliaii and ( Njyluiiew* oxainploH, bnt hHII with a 
l»}iyNic»oTioniy peculiarly ( ’hiiim?. The innst c« annum a]Tanji;(‘!mait is 
tliat <tf a h<»rseNih(»e'Khaped platform, <.*nt out of tlio side ot a hill. It 
eon.se<|nontly lias a liij^^h Iwick, in whi<‘h is the mitrance to IIh^ tomb, 
and .slo])es off to notbinp; at the ('iitraniM; to tlie Ijorsi'slio(‘, where the 
wall ^eiuirally t<n'ininate.s with two lionn or djaj^ons, or Hoine^ fabtaKthj 
oriiaimmt common to ( ’hineae architecture. Wliim the tomb ia aituated, 
as is generally the caae, (»n a hilbshk*, this arraij*»;ement is not only 



91. Chiiit'He Tomb, t'ruui Kortiinn'A Wanileringii in Oifnii. 

apjjiopriate, but elojjjaut. When the aaine thing i« imitated (in a plain, 
it is singular, misplaced, and unintelligible. Many of the tombs are 
built (if granite, finely polish(*d, and carved with a profnsion of lalniur 
that makes ns regret that the people wh(i can do such things slKiiild 
have so great a predilection fiir eplieinend wcKjdcn struetiires, when 
(•ajifiblc of employing the imist durabh? materials with sueh facility. 
When tlie rock is snitahh? ftn* the pur|M»se, wliich, however, semiis 
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to bo inrely tlio cmsc in (’hiim, tlioir tombs nns mit in tluj rook, tus in 
Etruria ami elsewhere ; ami tlie tombs of the elass just ilescribeO seem 
a ihiviet? ft»r eijjiveHiiiji; an oriliimry hill-siile into a siibstiliite for the 
more aijpropriate situation. 

1 loMiisrio Aiichitkc ni m:. 

It is in their doimistie areliitoeture, if in any, that the ('hincs(^ excel ; 
then' we do m»t look either for monumental grandeur or for duni- 
bility, ami it is almost impossible to resist being (captivated by the 
gaiety and brilliancy of aChiimsci dwelling of the first class, and the 
(fxubeniiit I’ichiicss and beauty of the carvings and ornaimuits that an* 
hca|»ed on every ])art of it. 

One of the must remarkable peeuliarities of tlieir houses is the eoii- 
eave form of roof which is almost universal, and which writers on the 
subject bavi; generally reierrod to as a reminiseemce of the tent of the 
'^I\irtars, who are supposed to have introdiiciid it. ^I’hey, however, wlio 
pro])osed this theory, forgot that the (’hinese have been Jouger out of 
t(*ntH, and know less of them, than any (dhci* peo])Je now on the face of 
the globe. Tin*. Tartar eoiKpu'st, like oiir Norman oms has long been 
a fusion rather tlian a subjection, and in China at least does not seem 
to have ])roduecd the smallest visible elfeet on the manners or customs 
of the original inhabitants. He this as it may, the form in (pmstion 
arose from a eonstru(;tiv(^ exigeiiee, which others would do well to 
imitate, and in this manner. In a eomitry like China, where v(‘ry 
heavy rains fall at one season of the y(‘ar, tiled roofs, su(;h as they 
abm>st univ(U’saJly use, ro(iniro a high pitch to eany off the water; hut 
so ITright a sunshine as at another s(.>ason of tluj year glares down upon 
them, re(piires shade to tlieir walls ami windows. If, howevcu*, as on 

the left of the annextA 
diagram (woodcut 1)2). 
the slope of the roof is 
(!ontiniM,*d so far out as 
to bo effective for tlio 
last ]iurposc, thtj u]>|)er 
windows are too much 
diirkened, and it is im- 
possible to He(j out of 
them. To remedy this 
defect, thoChineso carry 
out their eaves almost 
horizontally from the 
face of the walls, where 
a leak becomes of slight 
impoiiance ; and then, to bi-eak the awkward angle caused by the 
meeting of these two slopes, they ease it off with a hollow curve, 
which nut only answei's the double puqiosc of the roof more effectually, 
but produei^s what the Chinese think- and rightly -the most pleasing 
form of roof. 
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Till) only ])iirtN of sncli a roof tliat adniil of docoration by rarvinji; 
art! evidently either the central or angular ridges ; and here they 
exa^j^erate their favourite hollow eiirve to an extent iinplrsisinj; to a 
tairopeaii eye — the an‘]i;leK beinj; virtually turned back, in some in- 
stances, and the ridge being also ornamented by u]dnrned ornaments 
.It its ends, to an extent wo cannot reconcile with om* notions; nor 
indt'od is it ])ossible we should, when^thi'y are overloaded xvith gro- 
tewine ojiiaments to the extent too often found. 

Another ]K‘(*uliarity that gives so local a character to their architec- 
ture is tludr mode of framing a roof, so unlike that used by any other 
|)eo|»le. This aT’ises from the timber they ]iossess most easily available 
Ibr such a jmrposo being a small ])ine, found everywhere, in the south 
at least, which has the jiecidiarity of being soft and s]»ongy in the 
inside; but the ontiu* rims of wootl, just under the hark, retain their 
liardness and strength; so that in*actically it is a lu)llow wooden 
cylinder; and if the car] >e liter were to attempt to sipiare it, so as to 
Ibrm a framing as we do, it would fall to pieces; but merely cleaned 
ami used whole, it is a very strong and dui*ahle building material, 
though one which it requires all a tliiuaman’s ingemiity and iK^atnoss 
t'l frame together with snilieient rigidity for the ])iir])r)seH of a roof. 

The iquights whieli snpjiort these roofs are giuierally foriniMl of the 
same w(H)d, though not iin frequently they are granite i)osts- they I'anmd 
ho called pillars — of the same dimensions, and strengthened, or rather 
steadied, by transverse pieces of wood, tin; s])aee between whiidi .'ind 
tlio roof is generally tilled with opmi-work carving, so as t<» tbnii a 
Species of frieze. * 

The roof is nsnally constructed, as .shown in diagram No. hli, by 
Using or 4 trail, sver.se pieces or tie-beams, one over the other, and 
su]»porting the emls <if each beam oii that beh>w it by means of a 
tninied jiiece of a different class of wood, lly this method, tlmngli it 
may look imscieiitilie to onn eyes, they make iij» a framing that r«!sists 
tile strongest winds niiiiijnred. tSoincfinies, as shown in tin* dntte<l 
lines of the same woodcut, they eaiTy tlie curve aiTo.ss the toji of the 
•’oof; hut Avhen this is done they are ol)lig(!d to have recourse to metal 
roofing, or to tiles of a gi’eater length than are nsnally found or easily 
niade. 

As bt^fore remarked, however, it is not so much on its forms that 
t 'hincso architecture dejiends as on its colours- -the [lillars being genc- 
rally painted red, the friezes and o])eii work gi-eeri ; blue iiiarkM the 
floors and stronger lines, and gilding is used profusely everywhere. 
Whether this wdiild or would not improve a finer or iinu'o solid stylo 
of m*t may admit of doubt; but it is certainly remarkably pleasing in 
f ’hina, and singularly apfirojiriatc to the areliitecturo we have been 
describing ; and grouped as these buildings usually are around garden 
courts, tilled with the gayest flowers, and adorned with rock-w<irk and 
fountains nK»n? fanbistic than thi* buildings themselves, the fancy 
may easily be churincd with the result, though taste forbids us to 
Hpprove of the details. 
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J havo put off to the laKt hi})oaking of the t(?inples of the (.’hinefsi-. 
because tliey partake far more of domcHtic architcetiire than iu almnsl 
any other country. 'l’ht?y ])okscss no sacred forms wliieh distiiij^iiisli 
th(.‘m at tirst siolit from private editices, and scarcely rise in di<;mty 
beyond the mansions of the <;r(**at. 

One of t]u> lartjfest temples ti» which Kuropi‘aus havo had access is 
that of linnan, o])posite (^uiton. It consists of an oblonj^ enclosure el’ 
some extent, both sides of which are oecu]»ied by the dwellinjjfs ami 
pirdens of the ])ri(>sts, whicli have nothinj^ to distinj^uish them from Hie 
hoUK(^s outside. In the ccmtre, howevcjr, of the c‘ml facinj^ tlie river, 
is a j^atoway of some pretension, which leads to a hall of moderate! 
dimensions, and throuj2;h this to a second and a tliird, the last hein^ 
lar;j[;(U* and morti richly ornamented than either of the other two. This 
inner hall contains ima^jjes of the tlu*ee precious Ibuldhas iu white 
marhlo, and also a small modi!! of a daj*;obah of the same material, 
and with a number of offerinjiis and ima^H's strewed about; and the 
painting and lairvitij;* with which it is adorn(!d make up a tolerably 
rich effect, but far more r(!semblin}5 and more a])piopriate for a hall in 
a mansion ‘ than a temple dedieated to worship. 'I’lio small temple at 
Macao, ri.'presonted in tlu! annexed woodcut, has more pridension to 
architectural beauty, though its dimensions are very inferior; but no 
(Chinese temple, so far as is known, is cither larj^er than this of llonaii, 
or possesses auythinjLs; of that monumental eharac^tev which we usually 



* When Lortl Amherst returned from mored for the occasion, and the room was 
Pekin he was lodged in this building. The use<{ as the dining-room of the Embassy, 
images and all the sacred vessels were re- 
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fiinl ill all those edific^es which other nations have dedieiited to the 
hmioiir of the Snjireim* IViiij;. 

When we <;oine to know nion^ of ( ’hina than at present , it is possihh^ 
tlmt. this opinion may to some extent lie modiiicd ; hut eiuiainly n(» 
views ]ml)lishe(l hy any of those who liave traviM’sed the (‘iiuntry, 
nothing tliat has been written, ami no Chinese drawinjjjs, of which 
ahmidaiK'e exist, leail ns to suppose tha^ anytliinj; exei^j>t the j)a«j;odas, 
pailoos, and tombs, have (‘Ver liemi erected by tliem at all worthy of 
notice as architectural subjects. 

Indeed, the two ])urcly Chimsse s(‘cts seem to be wludly witliout 
tenipli's of any sort, and their example seems to liave influeneed the 
Ibiddliists to sueli an extmd as to prevent their attemjdin^ aiiythinj^ at 
all monumental ; and then? set-ins no reason for iMdievinj;’ that anything 
belter than tliese dom(‘slie-lu<iking n/aov/.v -lialf temjde, half monas- 
tery — exists ill any part of the eoiuitry. 

The saiiKj remarks ajiply to Japan ami the other large and populous 
islands around China. Doinestii; areliib'etnre is brilliant and cheerful 
in them all, but ephemeral : ami none id them possess any monuments 
di'signed to last beyond the gmnnution that erected them. 

'riieir engineering W'orks have hemi much extidled by some writers, 
but they havi* no mon* claim to praise as works ot seienei? than these 
Imildings hav<? as works of art. I’lndr eauals, it is true, arc? extem- 
siv(‘; but with Ji)0 millions of iiibabitauts this is small praise, and 
tlu'ir eoiistruetiun is most miseicmtilic. 'I'beir bridgc?H, too, arc? somc?- 
tiines of gjvat length, but generally made* up of a si^ries of small arelic^s 
eoiistrucrtcd on the horizontal priiici]de, as uinotemths of thehriilges in 
China are, and eunsecpiently narrow and unstable. Wlieii they clo iiscj 
the true arch, it is timidly, ami without muc di knowledgcj of its true? 
|)riiic;i])hiH. 

ITowevcn- admirable ami ingcmioiis tlierefore the Chinese maybe, 
ami seem always to have been, in the? minor arts siieh as (?arving in 
Wood and ivory, tin? maniifaetnre of vessc?ls of poreedain ami bronze, 
and ill all that rcdatc*s to silk and cotton inaiiiilaeturc^s— it still nnist 
bc‘ admitted that they nc?vc‘r rose above the rank of maiinf;u;tiirers, and 
that [Mietry <»f any graclc? is wholly untamiliar to them ; inclc;c*d, that 
they seem inca[»aldo of it in any form, enther written or structural. 
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Wkuk it |K)Hsil)lo to write the llisinry of Aruliiti.'otnre iii Muxico with 
tho Maine certainty that we can now write that of almost every other 
country in the worhl, it would he instructive from the unity and coiu- 
|»lctenesH of the subject. It would be a history of an art wholly imli- 
j»;cnouis and original, uniiitlueiiciMl by any foreign style, and oonsc- 
(luently illustrating, in a close and coni])act space, the whole of those 
proeessi's by which luankiud arc enabled to elaborate an art out of tlic 
sim]»lest elements. 

'riiis is hardly the east; with any of the styles of the old world, at 
least after wc leave the Egyptian, wliose origin is lost in tho mists of 
antiipiity. All other styles wore iiilliuimied, more or less directly, by 
its forms, so that we (‘an easily trac*e the intluenco of tlie Hall at Kaniac 
in all suhseipieut hnilding.s. 'Fhc Jiidiau styles, it is true, form a group 
apirt, but not so completely distinct as tho 3Icxiean ; and tin? variety of 
their forms, and the want of unison in the parts, ]u*evcnt tlieir aflbrding 
complete illustrafitm of an art invented and completed wholly without 
the introdnetion (»f any foreign element. 

Our whole knowledgi> of the early history of the inhabitants of 
Oentral America is derived from the annals of two tribes which, by 
their owni account, in which there is notliing iiii])r(d)able, occupied 
Mexico about the rJth ecJitury of our em. Tliesc tiibes, the (.’hiche- 
mecas and Astocs, eamt^ from the north, and were j)robably of the same 
race with tho red Tmlians. The country which they took ^K)ssesMion of 
was pi-eviously inhabited by the Toltecs. iMdonging to a race who had 
in all ])robability occupied the provinces of (Vmtral America from time 
immemorial, and who had certainly attained at the time we are speaking 
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111 ' to a considerable dt'jijrce of civilization, and iiiadt* iu» mean nro*!;rcss 
in many of the nsefnl arts. 

It is recorded tiiat the ^roltees abandoned the valley abont the 10(h 
cfiitiiry, in eonseqnence of their numbers bein^ j>;reatly r(*dn<M‘d by a 
severe fainiin* and by disease*. Nothiiiji^ fnrth(>r is related of this tiibe, 
hat there can bo little doubt that smne remnant of it afterwards mixed 
with the invad(n*s, and inqiarted to tlnai ]Many arts then unknown to 
them, and of whi(;h their more northern brethren still remain ij^iiorant. 
Tiuler these lavoiirabh* eireiimstanees of elimate and a^'^rej^ation, the 
iem|uerurs of Mexiei> reaehi*d a dej'Teci of eivilization whieh tln^ red 
men never attaim*d in their nativi* plains. 

^riie valley of Mexico, of which ahnie we hav«* any j'ceord, is a pjo- 
vinee about twice the size of LaiU'asliire, and oiie-tliird of it is (M>vered 
with water. In process of time it beeaiiie siibjeel to three pc'tty kin^s 
who carried on ])erpetual wars one with am)ther. It was not until 
immediately hefon? the eominest of tin* eoiintrv by the Spaniards that 
these three kin»s, lin'd of their niimais wars, joineil their forces to- 
.i;e(!ier, and, thus eoinbiiied, proved more, than a nmteh for any of the 
siimiandin*;* states. 'I’hey spread their arms and inlluenee to tin* 
Mexiejin (Jnlf, peuetrate(l to the shores i>f the I’aeilie, and on one. oeea- 
sion are even said to have crossed tlu^ Islhmns of 'rethimntepee. and 
re.iched the <M)uliiies of (niatemala. Thi'se last expeditions seem to 
have been iinder1ak(Mi men'Iy to obtain prisoners for their horrid rites 
of human sacrifiiM*, of wliieli tliey were becoming;’ passionately fond; 
and they imule no setll<‘im‘nt in tlnrse eonnh'i<*s sutlieient to inihienee 
either thi'ir arts (»r institutions in any way. Slnatly after tliisAthe 
e<»mpiest of tbe Spaniards under fortes put an end to tlar kinj^dom and 
|M»wi.'r of the Aste<*s Ibr ever. 

All tliis, liow(*ver, refers wholly to tbe Asters in tln^ valley of 
Mexico; and all the allinities that Jiave lasai traei d between tliem and 
their nortliem neighbours apply to them, and them only. The ] nan 
cipul remains of areliik?cture in ftuitral America are not foninl in 
Mexhro IVoper, but in dislritjt.s in wbieli tbe Aste<'s never obtained a 
pennanent footing, in Vneatan, fliiapa.s, and (Juateinala. ^riiey are 
evidently works of an earlier and far more highly c;ivili.sed laeci than 
that (jf th(j invaders — in short, of pn-eisely snc'li a race as the. 'Polfer’s 
are recorded U) have been. Thus we liave a striking (S)ncnnenc(‘ of 
evidence — that of the Mexican annals, and of tin? ruins lln iiisclvcs 
proving that, previous to the arrival of the lh?d Indians, these eoiintries 
were inhabited by a p(Mj]»le possessing a considerable degree of 
civilisation. ‘ 

Mere it not from what we learn from the deseriptl<m of the 
Spaniards and earlier travcllei-s, we sh^aild now be utterly ignorant 
nf the arts of the Mexicans themselves, all that they laiilt having pc> 
J*i4ihed from the lapscj of time, or liaving }>een destroyed by tlie savage 
bigotry of tin? invaders. Though these? dt?seri])tions are t>fteji inflated 
and seldom inhdligible, they suffice to prove that tin* Mexicans had 
leanit from their prcdecessorH the art of building, and erected monn- 
nients ea[»ablc of c.\citing the amazemc*iit of those who were familiar 

li 
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with tlu) of 1\>lc(Jo and Sovillc, and knew well the paliMi^N 

and luonasterics of ancient Spain. 

We must not asciibe even tlie great pyramid of Cholula or tlio 
temple of Tlascala to the Alexieann. Those cities, though so near to 
the Mexican capital, were inhabited by a people of a different nuf. 
and who practised their own arts. Iloyond the Mexican boundarii s 
there exists a country full of^mins of the most inh'resting character, 
and in a state of singularly perfect preservation, which, when properly 
I'Xplored, will do more to elucidate the history and to illustrate the 
arts of this mystm ioiis people than anything that has yet come to light ; 
Imt nnieh remains to bo done before any ssitisfactory result can Ik? 
obtained from the materials so unexpectedly afforded us. The comitrv 
has heen visited by very few tnivellcrs at all capable of judging <il’ 
what they saw. The exi)lorations iiudertakeu by Mr. Stephens, ‘ ainl 
tlie i)ublication of the beautifid drawings of liis companion, Mr. 
(’alhorw(K)d, first convoyoil a just idea of the extent and charaettr 
t)f these monuments; neither, however, of these gentlemen wen*, fami- 
liar with the ndes of architectural criticism, nor capable, oonsofpieiitly. 
<if pn)))erly arranging the materials they were eollecting with such 
/.eal and talent; and it still remains for some one who has the know 
ledge and tluj energy niquisito for such a task to (tomplote th(5 wmk 
tliey have so nobly begun, and to mid for us the history of (Nmfial 
America, and tin? long-f«»rgotten ToltcHJs, as writt(*n by them in their 
monuments. 

No one could he long among those buildings, provided he was 
familiar with the styles of other parts of the world, without perceiving 
a secpUiiKji^ among tlnun, and, when once this is done, the problem is 
half solved. Wo may never be able to ascertain at what exact datt> 
the earliest building was erected, nor when tln^ hist was completed : 
but we may be able to trace the steps by which the stylo aro.se, to 
judge how far it was capable of further dcvchjpmcut, and also, 
perluips, to learn the origin and history of the people to whom it 
belonged. 

These last are the forms of the pi-oblcm that have been hitherto most 
carefully juid zealously investigated, though with singularly little suc- 
cess. llceauso this people Imilt jiyramids and cngriived hieroglyphics, 
it is conjectured that they came from Kgypt. Their tomjdes wo si 4 )posccl 
to ho copies of the temple of Bolus at Babylon. Lord Kingsborough’s 
great work wjis undertaken to prove that the temple of Palcnquo was 
built on the modol of Solomon’s, and, consequently, that the people were 
Jews. Certain astronomical similarities have heen assumed as identi- 
fying them Avith the Moguls, and so on ad infiiiitum. But there is not 
t)ne of these supposed links of evidence which can be relied upon when 
wo consider wlmt very natural shapes to be adopted by a rudo pcoidc 
ai*e those of the rectangular pyramid of stone or brick and the conical 
mound of earth. The same may bo said of picture-writing as a mode 

* Previous to Mr. Stephens’s book the I.onl Kingsborough’s work, ami some others 
ruins only of Paleinjut* were known through had l»een imjwrfectly sketched. 
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nfcxproHsinj]? the Ihou^htH. There may ru> he eortain afliiiilies 
with the old world. Influences may have come by Ihdirin^'s Straits, 
or across the ocean. The (mly connection that can lie tniced with any 
ccrtfuiity is wdth the Jhdynesian island<*rs. The very variety of tin? 
tlicori<*s just mentioned almost proves that none can ho made out at all 
.satisfactorily. On the whole we may safely exclude all sneh con- 
siderations, and treat of the andiiteclure^of Ocntral America as crom- 
l»lctc in itself, and unconnected with any other known style. 

OKNTIlAIi AmKUICAX AiJCHITKCTIJKK. 

Owinf? to onr imperfect knowledf^c of the subject, it is not (‘jusy t(» 
•lefiia^ tlui various classes of huildiiii^s into wliich the exam]>les W(? 
|M»ssrss should ho divided. As in almost all e,ountries, Imvvever, the 
lii ineipal are the ^rtiocallis or lumses of (lod. 

1’h(*.se are always pyramids, scpiare in plan, and |2;(‘nerally formed 
into two. three, or more stories or terraces, with a ]>latfoim on the to]), 
"Ji which file tem])l4\ proj)cr]y w> called, always stands. 

N»‘xt to these are tlio ])alaces, or the houses of kinj;s, wliicli an^ 
cxtrcMudy similar to the. tcaiiples, except in the immher and t‘xtent of 
tile eliamliers they contain, and also that, j;*en(.*rally, the pyramids on 
which tlicy stand are lower, and much lon^cT in om? direction tlian in 
tlu) oth(?r. 

A third class are tumuli or mounds of earth, with sepnlchral 
^’liainhem, j^enerally above j^roiind, the opening of which are visible 
outsidij; their outline setuns to have hecii merely that of a. monn|l of 
' fuHi with no hnildinjjjs on the top. 

Ilcsides those tlieie are j:;ateAvavH apparently more intended for 
dis])Iay than defence, cuty walls, wells, and various works of public 
‘•tility, and jp’cat monolithic idols, wliich helon*? moi-o to the province 
"f arcliitcctuix) than to any thin" that can bo styled imitative HCiilptnn*. 

As s])0(;imenH of architecture, however, in reality only tlio two first 
d(;scrvc notice in a wvuk like the proHcnt. 

flf the first class, by hir the largest and most celebrated is tlie 
pyramid of Cholula, near Mexico, said to have hcsui lU'ccled loiif^ before 
the arrival of the Astecs. It is now a mere mound of ill-lmilt bricks 
'Uul rubbish, fn plan it measures 1440 ft. each way, and the heij^ht of 
its 4 terraces is 177 ft. Its area, therelorc, was nearly four times that 
"f the largest of the Pigyptian pyramids, though its height is not much 
more than one-tliinl. Wlien Nve come to consider the material an<l skill 
reepnred for the erection of the tw o, no comparison can he made between 
this rude mound of the Americans and the imperishahle structures of 
the Egyptian kings. On the large platform on its summit now stands a 
church dedicfitcd to the Virgin^ and no remains of ancir*ntarehitc*ctiiral 
’'niamcnt exist, eithesr in or alsuit the place, by whicli its style or 
affinities can ha guessed. The same remarks ap(>ly h> the temples of 
Tezciico and Teotihnacan, and to all the Imildings in the Mexican 
Valley. 

In A'ucatan the case is w idely ditfenmt. The iniamids there- are 

I. 2 
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iK>t j'cinsnilly in ton jiccs, but ns(3, at an angle (»f about 45°, to tin. 
level oi* tlu5 platform on wliicfb tlio temple wtumlH; and a magnifont 
nnbrok(‘n flight of stepN leads IVtiiii the base of tluj building to tlu 
summit. Almost all these retain more or less of tlui remains of aii hi- 
teetural msignitieence that onee adonied their summits. 'Fhe amu?x(Ml 
>voodiait (No. 1^4), representing the elevation of a tt*m})le supporhM] 1»\ 
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a pyramid at Palenqiuj, with the plan (»f the temple (woodeut No. l>5). 
will give a gottd gencnil idea of their form, ^fhe ])yramid on which 
it stands is about 280 ft. stiuare, and tJt) ft. in height: on the tej* 
ol this stands the temple, 7t3 ft. wide in front, and 25 ft. deep, oriia- 
immted in stucco with bassi-rilievi of better execution than is usually 
tound in these iiarts, and with large hicrogly]>hieal tablets, wln)sc 
deeipherment, were it possible, would probably reveal to us much ol 
the history of these buildings. 

The roof is formed by a])proacliing (joiirscs of atone meeting at tho 

summit, and following the same out- 
line externally, with curious projec- 
tions on the outside, like dormer 
windows, but meant apparently either 
for oniameiit or to support small 
idols, or for some similar purpose. 

The other temples found in Yucatan 
diffe.r but little Irom this one, except in size, and, architecturally 
speaking, are less inttu'esting than the j)alaccs — the splendour of the 
temple consisting in the size of its pyramid, to which the 8U])cr- 
structure is entirely subordinate ; in the palace, on the other hand, the 
pyi-cunid is entirely subordinate to the building it Bup]K)i*ts, fonning 
merely an approi)riato and convenient j)cd«istal, just sufficient to give 
it a proper degree of architectural effect. 

Jn speaking of the palaces it would bo most important, and add 
very miu^h to the interest of the description, if some classiiicatii>a 
could be made as to their relative age. 1"ho absence of all traces (»f 
history makes this extremely difficult, and tlie only mode that now 
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siijirorestH iteelf in to assume that those huihliiigs which show the peroatest 
siiiiilariiy to woothm constnietiunK in tlu‘ir details are the «>hh*s1, and that 
those in which this peculiarity cannot h(» traced are, the inori' inodion 

This at least is certainly the eas(> in all other eonntiies of tlie 
world wIktc tiinher tit for hiiildino* purposes can he proen red : there 
men inevitahly use the lighter and iin»re easily w'orked vi»;etahle 
material loupe before they venture ou tlifj inon^ <hirahle, hut far more 
f.xpeiisive miiuiral' substance, which ultimatidy supersedt s it to so 
;creat an extent. Even in Ejiiypt, in the ap;e of the pyrainid-hiiilder.s, 
the ornamental andiih'eturo is copied in all its details fimn wimden 
enlist nioti< ms. In Ureecc, when the art reaehe<l its si'cond sta;;*e, the 
base is essentially stone, and the upper part only eopii'd in shrno Irniii 
the earlier wood(‘n forms: and so it was apparently in Mexico; tin* 
li»wer part of the lMiildinp;s is <‘ssentially massive stimii-work, the 
upper part is copied from forms and (‘arvinpjs that must ori‘::inally have 
Im cii r'xecutcd in wood, ainl are now repeatetl in stone. 

Tln‘ annexed woodcut, for instance, repr(‘sents in its simph'st form 


wliat is n^peatiMl in al- 
most all these build inpjs 
a stone l.>asi‘iuent with 
sipiare doorw'ays, hut 
without windows, snr- 
uioiinted hy a super- 
stnietnre evidently a 
diri'ct copy of wood- 
work, and forming part 
of tile c!onstni(?tioii of 
the roof. 

In most cases in Yu- 
catan the siiperstructiin^ 

elalKirately carveil 
"^ith masks, scrolls, and 
carvings, similar to 
diose seen on the prowls 
ot the war-ljoats, or in the Mora'is or Vmrying-])laee8 of the Polyinrsiai 
islanders. 
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Sometimes pillars are used, and the wooden construction is carried 
even lower down, though mixed in tlmt cjusij with part,s of essentially 
htliic fonns. Barring the monstrosity of tin; carvings, th(!n.*. is as 
the palace at Zayi (woodcut Xo ^7), a degree of eleganci; in the 
design hy no means to be dcspiwMl, m(»rc es]a*c*ially wlnui, as in tin's 
instance, the building rises in a pyramidal fonn on thri e tenvu cs, the 
'>nc within and above the other, the Irfivest, as shown in the plan 
(woodcut No. 98), being 2d.'ift. in length, by 12b ft. in wiilth. 'riiis, 
though far from being the largest of these palaces, is one <if the most 
remarkable, as its terraces, instead of l»eing mere flights ot stejis, all 
present architectural fa<;;adcs, rising one alxive the other. I'he u]ij>er 
‘md central tiers of buildings may |)ossibly have been a many cadled 
temple, and the lower a])artincnts apx»ropriated to the priests, Imt it is 
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'.)7. KU'vntioii of part of I'uUicu at Za^i. From a drawing Iiy F. C.illicrwoud. 


moro probable that they were all palaces, tlio residciiices of tenip«»r:il 
cbiefs, iiiaHmiiob as at Uxmal a pyraiuiibil temple is attaclaMl to iln- 
building; called the (^isa del Giiboriiador, wliieli is extremidy simil.ir 
b) tliis, thuugli oil a still larger and more ornate scale. TliiM’t* miv 
other instances also of the palacM^ and temple standing together. 



IH. rian of I’liLu'f al Z;iyl. Swile 10() ft. to an liuh. 

Sometimes, instead of the bnildiiigs standing within and alnivr 
each other, as in the last exam]»le, they are arranged around a court 
yard, as in that called the Ci^i do las Monjas at Uxmal (woodcut No. 
09), one of the most remarkable buildings in Central Amori(?a, for it^ 
size, as well as iVom the elaborateness of its decorations. It is raisi‘<l 
on three low ten-aces, aggregating 20 ft. in luught. Tlie one to tlw 
south, 271) ft. long, is ])iercod by a triangular-headed gateway. 
10ft. Sin. wide, leading to a court-yard, measuring upwards of 200ft. 
each way, and surivundcd cm all sides by buildings, as shown in the 
plan : which, though only one story in height, are, considering their 
size and the elaboratfuiess of their decorations, <»iie of thc‘ most reniaik 
able groups of buildings in the w^uld. 
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l« the «um- city of Uxuml in another t.u.l.l.np ca hal " ^ J _ 

(.iahemaaov, aoincwlmt aiuiilar to the, l.rn.c.(,al 

c.„a, awing tho Cami do las Monjas, hut, laigor, and o|en ^ ^ 

into in its decomtions. It stan.ls alone, however, with only a tom, do 
alUidiuil niiHVininotricaUy to t»n« ut it. 

Ikwides 'those, tho works of Messrs. Stephens and • 1* J 
describe and re, .resent the remains of at Icmt a do«.n 
scarcely less splendid and wondorfnl than l.xmal itw. . ' , 

I'alonnuo Imvo long hoeii known in this country iron the s .h ndn 
work l.f Lord Kingshorough. and those at Mitlan f"’"' “'[J 
afterwanls more fully from Isml Kingoslsnough s 
are renmrkahle for a hall, whose roof w, is siii-lKirted by pdUw o ,Kn 
phyry, at one time s«,il.osed to be the only l-dlam to l« iound ... tb.^ 
countiy. But, us already shown at Zayi aJ.d elsewhere, they are tn - 

With regard to constn.etion, as above remarked, tho style may Is. 

generally clmractcrized as one rciove fro.n the ong.nal “ ^ 

:tr..etion of early times. No wooden b.uld.ngs, or evm. 

.low remain, nor could any be cxj)ected o lave res s u j. _j| ^ , y 
the climate ; but many of the lintels o the ^ 

wooden bo.:ms, and some of these st.U 

Uveiierished, bringing down with them largo ^ 

which were supported by them. In other mstanees. and gm.ua y 
s, making in tliose tliat seem nnsit mmlem. the i^mr ^ ‘ ; 

ways, ..s well as the .oofs of the chambers, are lo.med l.y br.ng.ng the 
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coiirsoH lu'firor togotlior till they moot, in the (rontro, tliUM formiDg a h(,ri 

zoiital aich, as it is called, jut 
(dsoly as the Etriiscuiis and all 
the oarli(*r triluis of IVdjwgic raiic 
did in Enro]M! at tlio dawn of its 
<‘ivilisati()n, and as is done in 
India lo this day. ^I'liis fovin is 
w(dl shown in the annoxed wimuI- 
<ait (HH)), Ti^|»n\sraitingachjiinlicr 
in l]n.‘ ( Visa do las ^lonjas at I'x- 
nial, i:j ft. wide. The upper jjart 
t»f the <loorway on tho right hand 
has falhiii in, from its wooden 
lintel having decayed. 

A still more rcmailvahle in- 
stance of th^^ eonstiiKdion em- 
ployed by tht? initives is shown 
in tin; wootleiit (\o. 101), n*- 
pres(‘nting a room in a temple 
at( Jhieln^n Itza in Yucatan. The 
room is 10 ft, 8 in. by 12 ft. 0 in. ; 
in the emitre of it stand two 
])illars of stone, snppoi-ting beams 
of sa[>ote-wood, which also fonn 
tlio lintels of the door, and over 
these is tho stone vaulting of tho usual construction : tho wliole appfv- 
rontly still innfect Jind entires though time-xvorn, and beariiig the 
marks of great ago on its lacu*. 



liiii'rio ol'n ('IiiiiiiImm', U.Miml. 

liy F. eatln r\vo(Hl. 
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.\|>.irrin#*nt at Clilchrn. Kmni a drawrinsr hy F. Catto’nvnnd. 
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When the roof \v«u« eonstnicttMl entirely wood, it ]>rol)aMy par 
took very inneh of the Btime form, the horizon- 
tal heam iKMiitj; HUpported hy two Ktrut«i meel- 
iiij; at the centre, and framed up at the sides, 
wliicli would at once account for the appear- 
ances shown in the woodcuis Nos. UK) and 
KH. It is also ju'obahle that l)oth liglif and 
air were introduced above the walls, Ih; 1 wetai 
the interstices of the wood-worlc ; wliicli is 
t’urtlier coiifimied by the strange ei*ection on 
the top of the (/asa at I’alentpic (wooilent No. 

iO), where the openings look very like the copy of a ventilator of 
some s(»rt. 

It is of course impossible to ascribe any very remote anticpiity to 
I'uildings containing so miudi wood in their constniction, and erected 
in a climate so fatal to tlie durability of any ehiss of buildings what- 
ever. Indeed it is pnd>able that many were erected inimediattdy 
lu*lbrt‘ the compicst of the country by tbe S])aniards; and it is })os 
sililo, though not probabb*, that the age* of sonn‘ may (^xtemd as high as 
till* Christian (*ra. So far as we may venture t(> guess at their relative 
dates, 1 should lie induced to assume the buildings at l*alempie ns the 
most inod(on, and those of Zayi as among the most ancii*nt of tlie 
series ; but it w<iuhl re<iuiro far more knowledge? than can be obtainoel 
from such books us have been jiiiblished to sjieak with anything like? 
certainty on this point. 

A far more tempting field of siHicuIution, and iiiio that every authoi* 
wlio has treated of the subje'et Inis indulged in more or less, is to tracse 
tlie similarities that exist Imtween tliis style and that of Kgypt, of 
I 'elasgia or Assyria, of (.^lina, Mongolia, etc;.; and eeihiinly th(?re are 
striking similarities to many of tlume : the essential diflFerences a7*e, 
however, on the otlier hand, so remarkuhle, tiuit, though it is impossilile 

deny the eoincidenees, it is far safer, for the jiresent at le-ast, to 
ascrilH* them to the common instincts implanted by Nature in all tin? 
varieties of the human race, which lead all inankiTid, in ceHain 
climates and at a certain sbige of civilization, to do the same thing in 
the same way, or nearly so, even without any teaching, or previous 
' ••mmunieation with those who have done so before. 
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Mistonciil Notice — Titicaca — Toiiil».s WhIIh of (.'iizi-.n. 


(’IIUOXOUWY. 

Maiico Capitc 1 3(li century. | Cimqiie^t Ity l'ixiirri» vi*. I;':i 


Pkjiu is sitiiaiiMl ntjar to Moxico, an<l tla* iiihal)it{uit> 

of l)()th oouiitrius luwl vojunied so nearly to tliu same j^ade i)l‘ (vivilizalion 
at the timii wlieii the Sjianianls lirst visittid them tmd destroyed tlu ii 
native institutions, that wo/ mi^ht naturally oxt)eot a vt*ry eonsiderahlr 
Hiiiiilarity in tlusir modes t»f huildin;^ and styles ot’ilecoration. Nothiiifj;. 
however, can he further from the fict: indeed it winild diflienlt to 
conceive two ])tM)plo, however remotely situated from one ajn.)tliej’. 
whose stylos of art diffc^r so essentially as those two. 

The Mexican buildings, as we have just seen, are characterized b.v 
tin) most inordinate exulMM’ance of carving, derived probably, with 
many of the fonns of their architecture, from wooden oT igimils. Pern, 
on the other hand, is one of the very tew countries knuAvn where timber 
ajipears to have l)oen used in ]u*iiiiitivo times si» sparingly that its traet‘s 
are hardly disceniible in subsecpient construction ; and, cithci' fn'in 
inability to devise or from having accpiirod no histe for such a nude »»l 
decoration, the scul]ptured fonns are tew and insignificant. 

T'ho material which the Peruvians seem to liave used earliest wa.- 
mud, ami nuiny walls of this substance, erected ceiiainly before tiu 
Spanish conquest, still remain in a sttite of very tiderahle }>reser\'atioii 
'riio next iiiqiruvomont on this seems to liave In'cn a soi-t of nibbh 
masonry or coniuete : the last, a (_\velopoan masonry, of great l)eallt^ 
and solidity. M one of these fonns, nor any of their derivatives, are f< niiu 
in Mexico : the ulimate would not permit of the use of the first- hardb 
of the second ; and in all their hiiildings, oven the earliest, the Mexicali: 
seem to have known how to use stones carefully squared, and set witl 
horizontal beds. 

Another peculiarity which Penivian art has in common with luos 
of those derived from purely stone oonstruction, is the sloping sides o 
the o]icnings — a fiirm invented on puiqiose to diminish the neces.sar 
size of the lintel. There are two discharging arches so constructed a 
Uxmal, but, ho far ;is is known, none any whoi’e else ; and no sitigl 
tipeuing of that class in the whole architectural province of Mexic 
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'Huj roofs and upper parts of the larger o|)eiiiiigs, on contrary, 
almost uiiivorsally slope in tliat <?oimtry. In Teru the roofs are always 
llat, or domical, and the sides of the o])enings always stniight lined. 

These and many other peculiarities will be more ap|)arent in w’hat 
follows, but even as stated here they an? sufficient to cstjiblish the entire 
(liftercncc of tlie two nices, and Ut give those who have so easily 
assumed the Asiatic origin of the "J'oftccs and Astecs a second and 
mort? difficult problem t<j solve, in jmeuunting for the m'igiii of the 
l\.‘ruvians. 

llosides this remarkable distinction b(*tween the* architeeiure of the 
two countries, we have the negative evidence of their history and lra> 
diiion, whieh make no mention of any int4*r(*ourse betweim the IVni- 
vians and any ])oople to the northward. This, however, is not of mueh 
weight, as there are no ae<^ounts at all whieh go hick so tar as d cene 
turii's before the ♦S])ani.sh coii<jm*st. 

At about that period it is fabled that a godlike man, Maiico Cajiae, 
appeared with a divine consort on an island in the lake of Titicaca, 
jouineying from wlieiice they buight the rude ami iimn'vilized iiihsi- 
hitants of the eouutry to till the ground, to build houses and towns, 
and to live higethcr in communities; ami made for them such laws ami 
regulations as werij recpiisite for those puq>oses. 

Like the Indian llaech us, Maneo t^ipac was after Jiis death reve- 
renced as a god, ami his descendants, the Incas, were eonsideitjd as 4»J* 
<liviiu‘, origin, and worshi]>]Mid sis children of the Sun, wlii(;h vvas the 
great objeet of JViruviaii adoration. At the time of the Spaiiislj eon- 
the 12th descemlant of Maiico Oqjac was on the tlirone, hut, his 
father haviiiir married as one of his wives a woman of the Iiulian rac(% 
tin? prestige of the |mrity of luea blood was tarnished, ami the. eoiintry 
was torn by civil wars, whieh greatly iacilituted the lU'ogress ol‘ the 
•'Spaniards in their coiicpiests under the uns(;rupnlons Tizarro. 

In a country so deficient in hi.st<»ry of any sort, and without a 
•‘single building whoso date can bo fixed willi eertuinty, it is of 
coarse impossiblo to write a history of its architecture ; hut a seipuMicc 
<^'an easily be made oiit, which is nut the case in Mexico, lly this 
means, if wo arc to conlino the whole history to a ])eriud of eeii 
turioH, it is not difficult to fix upjjroximately the date of any building 
We may find ; and although it is more a (pnistion of iiifisoiiry and con- 
struction than of architecture, jtroyierly so called, it is suryirisliig what 
pnigi*tisa this rudo j)Oo]»le made in so short a time, and how they ad- 
vanced from the nidest (.'lychjjMiaii work to iis ysu-feet a class of masonry 
is found in any part of the Avorld. 

Ihjth from its style and the traditions attfichcd to it, the oldest 
building in tho country seems to bo that called the house of .Maneo 
1 'apJie, on an island in the lake of Titicaca. The y)art showTi in the 
wisideut (No. 10;}) is curvilinear in form, standing on a I<jw terrace, 
smd surmounted by upper cliamljcrs, hardly desen iug the name of 
towers. All tho doorways have the slojuiig jamhs, and the inasuiiry 
<if rude, iiregular ysdygonul hloitks of no gi*eat ske. Inside the wall 
are a niiinber of small s<|uare clmnilMTs, lighted only frnm th»; iloorway. 
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A more advanced specimen ot' building, thonjrli inferior in niiwoiiry, 
is the 2-Htoried e<liiice called the house <d' the Nuns, or of the Virgins 
«>f the Sun, in the same place (woodcut No. 104). It is nearly stpiare 
ill phiii, thonjj;h with low ])rojectin *5 wings on one side, and is divided 
into 12 small sipiare. rooms on the grouiubtioor, and as many similar 
rooms above tlujin. St^vm’al of these chambers wm*** surrounded by otlu.*rs, 
anil those that had no doors externally had iu)thlng like windows (except 
om^ with two slits in the uppt*r story) ; and they must have been as dark 
asilungeons, unless the U])])er ones were lighteil from thereof, which is 
hy no means imjmibable. 'Fhe most striking architectural features they 
[lossesN anj tluMloorways, which (exactly resemble the Ktniscan, both in 
shape and mode of decoration. We are abl(‘ in this easi^ to rely upon 
the accuracy of the representation, so that then* can be no doubt of the 
close similarity. 

Anotln*r building on the island of (\»ata, in the sacred lake of Titi- 
caca, is raised on fivt‘ low terraces, and surrounds three sides of a court- 
yard, its principal dciconitiou being a mnge t»f doorways, sorm; of them 
false ones, cimstructed with upright jamlis. Tint contraided at the top 
by projecting courses of masonry, like inverted stairs, in this inst4lnfH^ 
however, only imitative, as the building is of nibble. 

'rh(! masonry of the ]irincipal tomb re|>resonti?d in tln^ woodcut 
(No. lOo) may bo taken as a fair s])e(dmen of the middle style of 
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masonry ; less nidc than that of the house of Manco (.’apac, but less 
IKjrfcct than that of many sulwequeiit exaiiiples. It is s({uar(3 in plaie - 
a rare form for a tomb in *uiy ]>art. of the wa>rld— and flat-roofed. 'Fhe 
*^]»ulchral chamber occupies the Ikisi^, and is covered by a floor, above 
which is the only opening. I’hc (»ther tomb in the l»ackgronnd is likc- 
wisf3 srpiare, but differs from the first in kung f*f better maw airy, and 
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having lK‘eTi originally oovored, apjiarently, witji #fc dome-Hhaixid mof 
oitlior of clay or stucco. Some of those tombs hni circular, though tlio 
K(iuai‘o form seems more (iommoii, in those at least which have h(M‘n 
noticed by Europeans. 

A specimen of the perfected masonry of the I*onivians is re])rc80iit(d 

in the woodcut No. I Oil. 

ft portion of one of the 
( ’araviinserais, or Tmhns, 
T * ^Ij ^‘Tt^oted by the last liicsis 
^ ‘ along the gi*eat road they 

made' fnmi their oldest 
capital, (^uzeo, to Sincii. 
'riui road was itself }><*r- 
hapH the most extraordi 
nary work of their race. 
. being built of large blocks 

Klcvation of Wall of 1 aiiilxiH. l<roin HiinitioliU s Atlas i • 

i'iitnn>squi*. ot hartl stone, tittcd n»- 





getht'r with the greatest 
nicety, and so well constructed as to reintiin entire to the itrt'seiit day 
iu remote pjirts where nninjiiretl by the hand of mtin. 

As will be obsciwed, the nuisonry here is in regular (aairses, ami 
beautifully ext‘<?uted, the joints being |Mn*feetly fitted, tind wt ch»se .ms 
hanlly to bti visible, except tlisit tbc stones arc slightly convex on iImmi' 
fjices, something tiftcT the manner of onr rusticatitnis. 

Intennediate betwtien the two extrtanos just mentionctl are tin? walls 
ofthizco, the ancient capital of the kingdom, forming altogidher tin* 
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most remarkable si>ecimcii now existing of the masonry of the aneient 
Eemvians. They arc eomposed of immense blocks of limestone, of 
polygonal fonn, but beautifully^ fitted together; stniio of the stones are 
8 and 10 ft. in length, by at least half as much in width and depth, and 
weigh from 15 to 20 tons; these are piled one over the other in 3 
successive terraces, and, as may lx) seen fnun the phan, are arranged 
^vith a degree of skill nowhere else to be met with in any work of foili' 
tication anterior to the. invention of gun|H>wdcr. 'J\) use a mod(?ni tenm 
it is a fortification tf/i tenaille; the re-entcjring angles are all right angles. 


Chap. IH- 


WALfiR OF CUZCO. 

so (H»ntrivo(l that ©very part 3s seen, ami sis perfeetly flsinkiMl sss in the 
U'si Ktiropoan fsirtificsitions of the present ihiy. 



Vi«*\v of WttllH of CJuzc«». J. I». dol. 


It is not ti little siiwilar that this iH.-rf«!eti<.n slionld have Wn 
ii iiehed by a ntdo pcojile in iSouthern America, wlido it oscniKsl tlm 
Ciccks siml itoinsins; sis wc‘U as the MoiUieval engineers. je nio 
hioUumI of siilaining tliis poifeetion was never discovoreil in Mirnpe 
until it was forced on the sitteiition of niilitary men hy the invention et 
gunpowder. Hero it is used hy a l*oeple whi» never hsid, so tsir as we 
knew, sin extemsd war, Imt wlio, neveiiheh-ss, have designe lO mos 
|><*if(iH!tly planned Ihrtress ive know. 

lletweon these various sp(*eimrns are many more, some ess pei- 
fn i than the walls of Cnzeo, showing gresiter iiTegulsirity »» ihe 
ihi iii, and a gieatcr a<lmixturo of largo and small stones, than are icre 
f‘niiid; others, in which all the lihxjks aro nearly of the same size, and 
tile angles ajiproach nearly to a right angle. Kxamplcs occur o ^ 
mtenriediate gradation iHitweeii the house of Manco Capae (woodcut 
No. 10:j)and the TaiuLos (woodcut No. I Of)),' precisely con esponding 
with the gradual progress of art in Latinm, ()r any European couiiti^y 
where the Cyclopean or rdasgic style of building has been found. i o 
nmeh is this the case, tliat a series of examples collected hy Mr. 1 ciit- 
laud from the Peinvian mnains might he engraved for a description nt 
*tdy, and Dodwcll’s illustrations of those of Italy would serve equally 
to illustrate the buildings of South America. . 

We do not know how long the natives of Italy were m elaborating 
the regular squared masimry out of the polygonal style, hut ere wo arc 
forced to hiilicve that the whole was done within the short, si^aia? of less 
than three eentiirie.s, and there seems no re.'ison for doubting that t le 
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{i^i’oatur or loss regularity in the inaHonry is a correct index to the 
tive age of any s])t‘ciiiHUi wis may find. 

One element oidy seems to intorfere with this n>gularity of siienv 
sioii, naiiudy, the mitiire of the matenal. Where |)oIygonal masenn 
is found, it is always and invarialdy in limestone. I’his material IV:u- 
tiiies with regularity, and the. facets are lijisily ruhhtal down anl 
worked into those smooth, evwi joints which we find. It seems, in tu t. 
to ho a limestone form of imisonry, hut even that material was afterwanls 
forced to follow the fonns adopted for sandstone and other less tracl- 
ahle materials. 

Though not quite so cerhiin, it seems also that the ])olygonal nu'tlKiii 
was used only hy ])eople who w^ere ignorant of the use of iron, ami 
were consequently forced to emjdoy tools i.)f eo])]H>r, hardened with a 
certain admixture of tin or zim?. We know that very excel lejii. cliisi ls 
can he, or rather could he, so made, from tludr having heen general I\ 
employed hy the Egyptians, even in their givatest works ; hut 
et'rtuinly is a hotter and more economical material, and with its inlm 
duction ]K)lygonal masonry seems everyw'here to have disti])pear(Ml. 

It would he a tenqding subject for speculation to try to account fhi 
the remarkahle similarity in style that exists hetween these rcruviaii 
buildings and the l*elasgio remains of Italy. Ihit the distance of linn* 
at which the style wjis practised in the two countries is suffichmt jnoul 
that the resemldance is only uccident4d. It was disused in Europe at 
least 5 or h centuries before ('hrist, and diil not commence in l*eru till 
12 centuritis after (Christ, so that, unh*ss these facts can he controvcJtril 
or some channel pointed out— of which no trace now exists by wliirh 
the style could have heen so long prcservaHl, and at last carried to tin* 
Now World, the fact can only remain iw tins most remarkable ct»in- 
cideiKJO known to exist in the wdiole history of arcdiih^cturo. It inimt 
ho hoime in mind that in Ixjth cases the stylo is a more masonic: foriii, 
almost wholly without mouldings, and cmtiiely without sculptures, 
had either of these existed, the chances of such a coincidence weiiM 
have heen diminislu.'d a thoiisiind li»ld. It aifeu’ds another and even 
a stronger evidence than that of the pyramids of Mexico, to prove 
how much alike human nature is in the same stage of civilisati<»ii. 
how’over distant the country may be, and how'over ditferent the 
external lurcumstanccs of the iHjoplc may appear at the first superficial 
glance. 
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Hi.'itmioiil IVriuOii ■ riilsicoH at Nimroiul - - Klior.sal»ail — Royiiiijik Babylonia. 


cJiuoNOixxiy. 


»ATK». 

iMiimdai.iuii of Nlncvc’li by Niniw . aliout n.c. 1341 
.V.>Jj«r;»kl)al InulOb nortli-woat pakto at 

Niiiiniud alxnit 900 

l»c;viiiiulnrii builda central palace at Nini- 

mud, kc 870 

.Arlxuc‘8 821 

S!irj;ou builds palace nt Khorsabod ... 722 

.Seiiniuiherib Imilds palace at Koynnjik . 7«2 

B.Mirliiiddon builds south-Wf'st palace nt 
Ninirond C90 


DAiM. 

Ne1iuchadiie/.»ir builds llabylou . . . b.c. COO 

! Cyrus founds ru-ssargad.ij 660 

Hulldinps of Cambyses at I'assarKOila*. . 626 

Ihirius builds palace at rerse|Md Is . . . 621 

Xerxes’ balls at l‘erseix>lis and Susa . . 4 kc 

I Artaxerxes Mtiemon ntiwlrs bnildlriKs at 

I I’crsciwlis and Susa 406 Ifl .160 

Alexander burns palace at IVrsc'polis, 
mins Susa, and dcfslroya the I’ursian 
' empire 3'^''* 


Ix following out tlio ])rinci])lcs laitl down in the Introduction, and 
adopting an aiTangcniont of subject partly gt^ogTaiddcal and ])art.ly 
clnonological, as tlic most convoniont and tlic one least likidy t4) load 
to rep( 3 titi(m, the next groat scctitm into wliicli our subject divides 
itself is that of Assyrian architectui’o. This is easily defined, both in 
bpace and in time. LtKjally, it comprises all the countiics Ixitween 
tlie Valley of the Indus and the Mediterranean Sea— the Western 
hoiindarios lieing the Sea of Marmora, the Mediterranean, and the Red 
Sea; the Ni»rthem, the Caucasus, and the seas on either hand; the 
Southcni, the Indian Ocean. 

ITirough the centre of this great region flow the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. It is on the banks of these rivers that the people wore first 


* Thi.s chapter and that next following may 
Ih* regarded as, in all es-sential rcsjiects, an 
abridgment or eondenaatioti of the informa* 
lion contained in a work published by the 
author about two years ago, entitled, * The 
l*alacc8 of Nineveh and Pcrsepolia KestonHl/ 
tlie only real diffcronct> being that the more 
h rfcct decipherment of the inscriptions since 
ihat work was published has caused some of 
ibc palaces and buildings to be ascribed to 


different kings and dynasties from those to 
whom they were then assigned, and proved 
Uiern to l»e more mcxiern than was Mi«iK;ctcd, 
for the oldest at least. Their onler, how- 
ever, remains the same, and so consequently 
do all the architet^tural infereiict-H drawn from 
it. Those readers who may desire fiuther 
information on the subject arc refernyl to the 
work allude<l to. 


M 
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grouped together in civiliHod communitieH ; and from this centre the 
art,s and the peculiar civilisation of the nice spread outwards to all tin- 
boundaries of the province. 

During the whole period through wliich our acquaintance with tliew 
countries extends, we find the tliree great typical races of maiikiipl, 
the Tartar, the Semitic, and the Aiian, living together in the Valh v 
of the Eu))hratcs, and intermingled with one another in a manner that 
makes it extremely difficult to dism'iminate between them. 

It would be out of plaiai to enter here into any discussion o! 
origin and affinities of the Assyrian ])eo])le, the subject of whos(> aivlii 
teeture we arc now oiitering upon, the principal point laniig that, at llv 
f)eriod to whicli all the monuments hitherto discovered belong, tin- 
architecture of Assyria was that of a Semitic people, and especially 
interesting as exhibiting actual examples of that style with Avliich wv 
have long been familiar from the descriptions in the llihle of the hiiiM 
ings of Solomon. 

The discovery of tin*, palaces of Nineveh has enabled us to uinlcr- 
stxind what we never could hav(! distinctly made out from nnu-e vcrhal 
descriptions. The architecture of Assyria is now as lamiliar to us as 
tlmt of Dgyt)t, and we can realisij Jis correctly the ap])earanc(5 of tin: 
house of the Forest of Lelwinon as wo could that of Creek temples from 
the description of l*ausanias, aided by the examination »>f their actiml 
remains. 

The Assyrian is an entiiely new clnqdcr added to our histray oi 
archihicture since the year I84d, and certainly not one of the hant 
interesting, not <mlyfrom its own intrinsic merits and the beauty it 
many of its forms, but becauso of its historic value, being the sisti-r 
style to that <)f Egypt, and the parent of all the Ionic forms we after- 
wards find so cuiTcntly and so beautifully blended with the architectiin' 
of Greece. 

Until the discoveries in Assyria were made, half the histoiy of tl»'‘ 
architecture of Greece Avas a riddle and inexplicable mystery; now all 
is clear, and with Egypt on the one* luind, and Assyria on the other, wr 
are enabled to trace every feature to its source. These two still stand- 
and probably will ever remain, jis the primitive stylos of the human 
race— essentially distiiu't in all their more inq)ortant features, borrow- 
ing very little from each other, but each working out its oavu objects 
independently of the other. It seems absolutely hopeless to look for 
anything anterior to the stylo of Eg^q)t Avhich can. have had any 
infiuence upon it ; and, so far as wo can see, nearly as idle to attempt 
to find ill Asia anything that can have influenced the architectural 
style of the great Assyrian empin?. 

Politically the history’ of the country separates itself into two 
great divisions, between Avhicli comes the Ugy’ptian domination under 
tho 18th dynasty. To the earlier period belong the migrations of 
Nimrod and Asshur, the building of Kalah, Resen, and Nineveh m 
Assyria— of Krech, Accad, Baliel in the South, and the still more 
famous erection of the tower of Babel. It is uncertain, however, from 
the Biblical account, whether the latter ejection was evt*r allowed to 
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k- rawed much abovi? the foinulatiuii, and there eei-taiidy in lie Huffieii*iit 
. videiiee for assuming that the temple of Heliis, dese.rihod hy the (Ji eeks, 
\\;i.s either the tower of Bahel itself, or even at all resembled it. Still 
Irss is it possible now to attempt to idimtify that building with the llirs 
Minrond, every brick of which Ixiars the name of Nebiudiadiiez/ar, the. 
H»ii of Nob(»polassar. Nor, indeed, ean we feel suix* that t>iie single 
icmiiaiit trxists of all the buildings of this parly age*. 

Allliough it is nearly oei*tuin, from the monumental reeord.s of Egypt, 
iliai tlie Egyptians overran Assyria, and practically must have hold 
it in suhjeetiun for ntiarly 5 eeiituries from the ItUh to tin* 14th mj'. 

.still they have left no monuments in the suhjeet land; notliing, 
iii'lcod, hy whieh we (?an now traee the extent of their domination; 
aihl none appear to have heen raisoil hy tho natives wliile under tln*ir 
uile of suflieient importaneo to last to a Ititcii* period. 

'J’ln5 arehittictural history oonimcmecs therefore witli the pmiod 
iiiurlv(*(l hy th(< (J reeks as that of the rise Niinis and his snoeessors- - ^ 
alwait the middle (»f the 14tli century ii.o. — f.^dneiding with the. deidino 
"1 the power of the Egyptians, and the exode of tho .lews from that 

‘•Munlry. 

This second or great Assyrian period divides itsedf again into two 
<‘|'oihs, tlic first extending from Ninns (1341) to the revolt of Arbaees 
a ]u?riod of 520 years. 3V) this ago belong the North-west 
|•-'ll{lc•(* of Nimrond, tln^ ( Vntral j>alac*e, the rook-cut scadptures at 
llavian, and gciiierally all the older immujneiits of the A.ssyrian ])eriod. 

'riie soc(»nd epoeli extends over oiil}' 221 years, from Arbaees to 
the destmctioii of Ninevtdi, al»unt the year 000, and, so far as ardii- 
tceture is eomterjied, is hy far the most hrilliant. To it belong the 
palaee at l\hoi-s}d)ad, built by Sargoii (Shalmaneser ?) about 722 n.c., 
diat of Koyiinjik by Sennacherib (703), tin; Si)Uth-west jtalace at 
Niiaioud by Esarhaddun ((JOO), and the North palace at Kuyunjik, built 
'Md'^rently by a s<»n of Esarluiddon. 1’hesi; aitJ the most splendid 
eOilice.s y(jt discovered, and, now that the inscripti(Uis have*, beern 
^•■ciphored, thcrcj can be almost no dcniht either as to tlie name of 
'la-‘ king who built, them, or to tlie apiuoximatc dates above given for 
erection. 

On tho destruction of Nineveh Jkibylun rose from its ruins witli 
•enewed splendour during tin* reign of Nebuchadnezzar ; and it is to 
^'”n. as before remarked, that every building yet discovered about 
^^abylon and the Birs Niinroud i^wes its origin; at least every brick 
^lithorto exhumed is marked with his name. They are now all nearly 
ruins, and add little to our architectui-al knowledge, though 
•"lu-li historical infonnation may hereafter be gleaned from their more 
•■'ipoful study. 

From Babylon w(; piss to PassJirgadm, which was adorned by 
* y>Tis and Camhyses between the years odd and 523, and thene-e to the 
w more magnificent capital of Darius tmd Xerxes, who have left on the; 
P^Htfonn of Persepolis remains of architectural magnificenc.e unrivalled 
the Country, and which may Vie considered as the culminating fonn 
'•f the earlier architecture of the Assyrians and Bab 3 donians. 
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At Susa, Artaxc*rx(‘H ]VTii(‘in(m omcted or restorod a j^rcat liall, v(‘n 
Himilar to that at l\‘rscpolis ; and, as far as Kobatana and Tc^liorau, 
roinains avo found of this j^roat Ihirsian stylo, which closes tlic first 
series of the architectural monuments of Assyria. 

(^>nt(UU])orary with the Assynaii period arc the l)uildiii«j;s hf 
Solomon at .Icrusalem, and contempoi-ary with tlio IVrsian anwe that 
]>eculiar style of imitatinj^ jvoodon erecti(»ns in stone which prcvjiilnl 
all over Lycia and the southern pnivinecs (d‘ Asia Minor. To tin- 
same; a.<»;o also IsOonj; the rock-cut .s<nil])turi's of Do^anlii, and those nl 
rteriiim : ami no doubt many curious fnigmeiits of arclntcctural anti 
»|ulty still remain to be examined in the rec(‘sses of tin* aliaosi 
unt^xplored countries of Asia Minor. These, however, arc the. |inii 
cipal of those whic.li are found during the t(5n centuries that (dapsed 
btitween Ninus tind Alexander the Great. 

With the Macedimian conquest, all cuiginality in art ceased fm 
nearly five centuries in the valley of tlu} Euphrates, l^ho Greeks, it 
is true, built nobly in their own Ionian provinces, but it was in their 
own stylo. Syria was adorned with the still extant ruins of llaallu 
and Palmyra, and almost every city of Asia Minor bears traces el 
Roman magnifieonco, Imt all in the Roman stylo. Indeed, with the 
one exception of the ruins of A1 Iladlir, not one single editic<‘ is known 
wbieb was erected bctwc('n the tiim? of .\1exander (ii.c. .‘{2d) and ihat 
of tb(^ first Sassaiiiaii Ardesbir (,\.i». 22.‘>), wliieli lias any claim to !•< 
c.alh'd native, either in stylo or arrangmneni, and even this can banllv 
claim to rank biglicr than bastard Roman. At Diarbckir, it is said, 
there are Hoim» other rcmiains of iJie same age, but tliey have not yet 
b<.*(*n dtdineattid. 

Durfng the Sassanian period (a.p. 22.’{ to r>.‘>2) a slight revival took 
place ill the nalivo stylo of architecture. It was iioithor, it must 1" 
confessed, veiy original nor very beautiful, hut still it is iiitm-estiiig •» 
a transitional style, C(»utrihutiiig mauy^ features found in the Saracen i‘‘ 
and still more in the ( 'hristiun styles of Armenia ami the neiglihuiM iii.:: 
countries. So that, although it may not itself bo worthy of ninth 
attention, still, as the last of the native styles tif the great arthitectural 
province, and as the firat of the modem stylos that took slnqic .* 111 ' 
consistency in these Eastern provinces in the mitldlo ages, it should 
not he passed over without much more attention than law hitherto boi u 
bestowed upon it. It, however, belongs more pro])crly to a subscipKut 
ebaptoT, and will bo more appropriately trisited, as well as more casil.v 
nndi‘i*stood, after reviewing the architecture of tho Romans, many 
features of which are found in this Eastern style. 

The romarkahlc absence of sacred or mcmumental buildings 
Nineveh, or in the other Assyrian palaces, has alreiuly lieon alluded to. 
'Fho pjTamid at Nimroud, at one time supposed to bo a tomb, resenibh"'^ 
so closely the description by Greek writers of the temple of llelus at 
Rabylon, and is so like what we now know of llahyloniaii temples, that 
it may almost certainly bo classed aimmg them. Setting, therefore, 
this structure aside, there are no si'puichrcs, no representation of 
funeral rites, nothing to show tlmt the Assyrians cared for their dead. 
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or atfacliod any iinporliiiioo to tlio preservation of their bodies after 
«lciith. 

Ill one corner of the palaco at Khorsabad is found a building!; of 
l^ljurk stoiu!, raised on a terraeo by itself, and, thoii<;ii nineh luiiu'd, still 
.sliowiiij:!;, with siiftieient dislinetiM'ss, that it was e,\rliisivcly diivoted 
nlii^iuns piirposos, and a sevon-storit-d pyramidal temple has lately 
i'ffij diseovtavd tliere. Nothin*:; of the sort*liJUs bei ii found at Koyunjik, 
aiul, with tho excerption of tluj p.reat pyramid at the iioi th-'west aii*;!!*, 
wiiirh is almost certainly a religious editiecr, Nimrond is also without 
anylliiiig tliat (ran properly be ealhal a temple. 

All tho buildings, tlieri'fon*, that have ])een tliseovered in Assyria 
aie ])alac<‘s, or, ])erhaps it might be more correct to say, palace-temples, 
like ihose ill b]gy])t, regarding wliieh it is diilieult even now to hay 
wlictlicr they ought to be calh‘d pahu'cs or temples. In lOgypt, Imw- 
vvrr, the latter element was c(‘rtainly tlu^ predomiiiiint and ov(*riuling 
file. Ill Assyna, on the other haml, the buildings padook far more 
"t tlic palatial Ilian the Kacn‘d character, tliough, at tho same time, 
!ii:my «»rihe apartments s«‘em, from the nature of their s<*ulptures, to 
been ]nincipall\' at least dcvute<l to the [»urj>oses of worship. 


Ni.mi:oi;i>. 

flu.‘ oldest of tho hiiildiiigs hitherto (excavated in Assyria is tlie 
Neilli-west pahu'O at N imroud, hiiilt hy a Sardanapalus, about the year 
I'no it.r, 'riioiigli not tile larg<*st, it more than makes up for this 
' I' lK V hy \\u\ beauty of its seulpture.s, ami the general eleg;iun> of its 
"Jiiammits. These arc imt only superior to those of the fuilowitig 
‘lyiiasty, hut so dilVcreiit from them that it was ditlicmlt to In-lieve 
tlial a gi'eater interval liad not (;laj»se<l hetweeii them, at least !>efore 
•lie inscriptions had been suibcieiitly dccijihered to correct the dates 
"ligiiially assigned. 

As will he seen hy the annexed woodent (No. 100), tho excavated 
portion of tho paJficc is nearly a sipiaro, about 3d0 ft. each way. Tho 
loiiicipal entrance was on tho north, at tho lunid of a iiohlo flight of 
'^teps, leading from the river to the level of the tornice on which tho 
palace stood. From this, 2 (Jiitninoes, udonied with winged hulls, led 
to a great hall, 1.52 ft. in length hy .'12 in width, at tho np])er end of 
"hich was sitnattsl tho throne, and at the lower a smaller aiiartnumt 
'•r vo.stibulc opened on tho terrace that overlooked the river. Within 
the great hall w’as one of smaller dimensions, opening into tho central 
'•"Hrt of the palace, the entrance of which wsis so aiTaiiged as to cnsiiK^ 
privacy, proving that it partook of the nature of tho private aj»artmeiits 
Hanxaii of the palace. To the eastward of this was arranged a suite 
H|»artments, d deoj), decreasing in widtJi as they recoiled from the 
^k^ht. To the south was a double suite, api»arently tlic bampieting- 
halls of the palace, and to the xvestward a fourth suite, inor<; mined, 
however, than the rest, <iwing to its Ix-iiig situated so n*.*ar the edge 
•'f the teiTficc. As far as can lie made out the rooms on this face seem 
have lieeii arranged .*{ deep: the outer opened on tluj terraetj by 
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Ntjrlli-Wfst 1‘iilan' ut Nimroiiil.* 


[)<)i1iils, flic central one «»!* wliich had winded hulls, hut tin 
lahiral sceiu t(» have h(?en without these ornanieiits ; the whole ianid- 
heiii^ about Rod It. in extent, north and south. 

All those a|iartni('nts were lined with scul]>tnred slabs, re])resentiiiii 
mostly either the rej»;al state of the sovereij^ii, his prowess in war, er 
auiusenients during; ])cace, hut inany of them wholly d(?voted to reli- 
gious subjects. Heyond these apartments w'ere many others, cover- 
ing at least an equal exttuit of grmind, hut, their walls having hten 
only plastered and painted, the sun-burnt bricks of which they wen 
built have onnubled a^ain to their original mud. It is evident, hnw 
ever, that they were inferior to those already described, both in fonu 
and size, and applied to inferitu- pinqsises. 

The mound at Ximrtuid wfis so much extended after this palace was 
built, and so (jovored by subsetpient buildings, that it is now impossiblr 
to ascertain either the t*xtent or form of this, which is the only palaer 
of the older dynasty knowm : and it will therefore perhaps be as 
well to turn at once to KhorsalMid, which, being built wdiolly hv 
one king, and not altered afterwards, will give a clearer idea of tlu' 
position and arrangements of an Assyrian palace than w’c can obtain 
from this. 

‘ This plan, with all the |tarticularR here every point. The plan is rp<liicecl to th«‘ 
mentioned, aiv taken from Layard's work, usual sirale of 100 ft. to one inch, for oi«>y 
which is the only authority on the subject, romparisun with Kborsabad and the t’cr^ri"^- 
so that it is not necessary to refer to him on litan and other nlifices quoted. 
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Khoksahao. 

'riie city of Klinrsabad was sitiiatod ab»»iit J5 milos from Nincvcli. 
ill a northern dirc^ctiou, ami was nearly sciuare in plan, measuring 
aliout an English mile ea(;h way. Nearly in the centre of the north- 
western wall wjis a gap, in which wjus situated the mound on wliieh 
the palace stood. It seems to have la^eft a ])eeuliarity common to all 
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Assyrian palaces to bo so situated. Their builders wisely objcclal to 
V)cing suiToundod on all sides by houses and walls, and at the saiuo 
time sought the protection of a walled enclosure to cover the gateways 
and entiances to their palaces. At Koyunjik and Nimroiid the outi i 
fa(i(? of the palace was covered and protcujted by the river Tigris, 
and here the small bnsik Kausser flows past the fort, and, fhoiigli 
now an insignificant stream,* it is by no means improbabhi tliat 
it w'jis dammed up so as to form a lake, in front of the paliicr* 
wheti inhabited, which may have been riiithm- de(^pem‘d by 
vating from it the earth necessary to i-fu'se (he mound on whicli flu- 
j)alace stood. 

'riie Jiiouiid in this instancH5 was a scpiaio of about 050 fl. each way. 
raised alamt 80 ft. abovii the level of the plain, and protected on every 
side by a supporting w'all (jased with stone of very beautiful masomy. 
llehind this, and inside the city, was a low'er mound, about dooft. in 
width, and 1800 or Idooft. in length, on vvhich were situated tlie 
great portals of the palace, and the residences of the gnaids ami 
inferior otlicers; and beyond even this, on the plain of the city, a wt 
of intorportals are found, from which the great vvinged bulls novv iii 
the llritish jMuseum were taken. 

Passing these portals a flight of steps seems h> have led up to the 
great outer court, marked \ on the jdan, on the south side of whidi 
was a magnificent set of portals hauling into what was }>rohahly tin? 
hareem court (») or private apartments of the palace. The ])uhlic 
entrance n])])cai‘8 to liavo hecn through a narrow arched passag(i 
between the Uvo courts a and c, which led to tlio principal (;onrt of the 
palace (c). On two sides this was open to the country ; the third was 
pierced with the eiitraiieo just described; the fourth was adorned with 
a splendid triph^ entrance leading to the principal suite of apartments 
t»f the palace, 'riiese (?onsist of 4 great iXKjins, three plac;ed side hy 
side, the outer ones 1 10 ft. in length, and respectively 88 ft. and 20 ft. 
8 in. ill width, the central one being both shorter and narrower. A\ 
right angles to them is the fourth, overlooking the country, and within 
these, on the other hand, are two narrow ajiartmonts on the side of the 
hareem court. A lino of openings leads through the throe principal 
rooms, fronting which is situated one of the few hnildings yet dis- 
covered in Assyria tliat can with any certainty 1 m^ calliMl a temple. It 
stands in a fourth court, marked n, one side of which is open to the 
country, the opposite side being occupied by several entrances, one of 
wliieh Icjuls direct into the hareem court (n), the uthci-s into smaller 
moms, whoso plans and uses cannot l»e satisfactorily made out owing 
to their not lx.*ing reveted with slalis. 

All those parts marked dark lui the general plan, whether extenial 
or internal, are reveted with sculptural slal)s (»f alabaster, generally 
about Dft. in height, wdiieh, like those at Ximroiid, either represent 
the wars or the peaetd'ul amusements of king Sargon, commemorate 
his magnitieenco, or express his religious feelings. 

Above this the regular courses of the hiiekwork in the walls can 
oven now Ik* traced, generally to the height of 8 or 4 ft. mure; but 
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Iht* size of tlio wiji^ofl Lulls in tlu^ jMnials. aiitl nihvr iiidinitinus, 
|)R»vo that they must have been raised to a lauj^ht of at N*ast !<; oi- 
ls ft. ; and the uumbor of painted bricks and traces of colour anmiid 
(heir bases show tliat they wore adorned with i«iiutiu<;s, »ciH 5 rally in 
ctiiiveiitional ])atteni.s, but of jj;reat brilliauc*\ . 

Above this wo are left somewhat to conjecture. The whole super- 
sfnicluiv was of Avood, and has t‘vid(‘nl<y in m(»st of the palaces been 
<lcstroyed by tire. The indications still left, ho\v(‘ver the emu-mous 
tliickuoss of the Avails- the necessities of the climate - and, mort! than 
this, the existing remains at Persepolis, \vhert‘ much that is hen* in 
Wood is repeated in stone - enabh> us to restore tlie upper jiai t of the 
palaci? with eousideral»le eoulidtmce. This rest«»r.iti(Hi is shown in the 
two larj;e Avoodcuts herr* ‘j;iv<*n, the first <*f which (No. Ill) rejin scnls 
tia* cxtorual api>earan(M> of the coui-t. fc), the (»ther (No. I l‘J) a section 
«*f the. Ihroi^ pnncij)al r<»oms of the palace, of Avhich a jilan is ^iven 
( WiHuleUt No. 1 1 :{). 



'i a p 10 .',11 

50 ?<> iin mi-li 

1 1:{. I'hrfv- priiK ip<'il at Khoraaljoii. 


It will be observed that the* area coveTcul by the walls is of nearly 
th(j same extent jus that of the rooms theinselves, so that, the galleries 
.formed in fact an upper story to the palace; ami thus, in the heat of 
the day, the tliickness of the walls kept thcj inner a|)artment.s free from 
heat and glare, Avhile in the evenings and moniiiigs the galleries fonned 
airy and light apartments, affording a vicAv over the eunmliT, and rifKJii 
on cverj’ side to the hreezes that at times bh»w so refreshingly ovei’ 
the plains. It will also be observod that by this arrangement the 
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direct mys of the sun could never poiiotrsite into tlio hulls tliciu- 
solvos, and tliat rain, or oven daiiip, could easily Lo excluded ly 
means of curtiiiiis or screiins. 

On the lower terrace another suite of apartments h.'is been siiicr 
excavated by M. I’laee, who succeeded M. Botta as French ( Vmsul al 
Mosid. These differ in many ros])ectH from anything hithci'to dis- 
covered in Assyiia. The walls^irc neither reveted with slabs, nor aiv 
pictures painted on the plaster: but tluiv are ornamented by a srnics iif 
alteniato rc^edings, separated by pilastei-s with scpiare sunk pani'ls : 
the former looking like the stems of trees jammed closely together- 
the latter like deep coffers of stpiared timbers. 

The details of these excavath>ns have not yet been published, but 
the same mode of decoration has been found at \Vurka in SoiitbeJii 
Babylonia., at the Birs Nimroud, and other places, and otters a in;w stylo 
which will no doid)t be fudber developed in future excavations. 'I bis 
mode of deet>ration at Khorsabad covers m)l oidy the walls of tla- 
rooms intenially, but is repeated on the (‘\terior on a larger scale, 
'riiere an* other p(;culiarities in the form and arrangement of these 
apartments, which will <}pcu a new view of Assyrian artwlieii they ate 
given the public. 

So littb^ remains of tlie temple that it is difticult to say what its 
original form may laave been; the terrace, liow 
ever, which supported it is interesting as showing 
almost the only instance of a perfi'ct Assyrian 
moulding or condee, ludraying a similarity to llus 
forms of Egyptian arehiteetnro whi(dx wo do not 
tind anywhere else. T1ie enrs'o, however, is not 
exactly that of fin Egyptian eoniiee, being con- 
tinued beyond the vertical tangent; but this may 
have firiseii from the terrace biniig tmly (J ft. iu 
ludglit, and couserpiently the curve below th(> line 
of the eye, and thus rcipiiring a dilfercnt treatment 
friuii om^ placed so high above it as is usually the 
case in Egypt. 

From the alK)ve deserij>tion it will be observed 
that in every ease th(* principal part, the gi-eat imu^s 
of the pahicc, was the ti*rraco on which it stood, 
which was raised by artificial means to a height of 
dOft. and more, and, as shown in tlie annexed illus- 
tration, carefidly revOted with stone. On this stood 
the palace, consisting principally of one great block of private apart- 
mmts situated around an inner square court. From this central 
mass 2 or suites of a]»artmeuls ]>rojeeted as wings, so arranged as 
to bo open to the air on .1 sides, and to give great variety to the 
outline of the palaec) as seen fnuu below, and great play of light 
and shade in evei*y aspect under which the building cmdd be sur- 
veyed. So far also as we can judge, the avIioIo ai rtingeTuents wmi? 
admirably adapted to the climate, and the oniainonts iiol only elegant 
iu themselves, hut singularly expressive and Jipproprhite to the situa- 
tions in which they ait‘ found. 
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M IMaco has recently excavated the hnj^e 
Owl it contaii.oa a 7-storic<l pyrninidal ti'inolc 


mound at E, and hnind 
very similar to the llirs 



'r< rr.u‘o Wall at Kliorsalunl. 

Niiiii-oiid, whicli will Ih' ilowiribcd fiiiilx'i’ "H- ^'‘‘l*** ! 

(hi! ditiwnsioiis of llic Imildiii)? liavo yot "‘*'"1’" ’ 't' "jl ' <■ ■ral<w 

Anothor most important disoovory of M. I’I-hs! m that ol m „a^^ 
of Om idty. 'I'hcso were apparoiOly always ^l„„vn 

.li'votcd ti. foot-passcnSfi's, tlm ollmr to wlmoloi. t. ' ^ 
l.y th(! mavlcs of wlua-ls worn into tho pav. nmnt m • • 

it is luafoolly smooth in iho other. porp'!«'l''^”- 

Thoso appropriated to earnages had I> ^ i,H 

larlv 12 nr 15 I't. These supinoted a semu in ul.n a » i.vJrlcH 

with a pattern of lit,n.res and stars, otawana yellow uilom, rclie 

"‘'";;e gateways for foot-passengers were, nearly f 
sions, about Vior If, ft. hroiahhut 1„ 

with human heads, Isitween which stood giants ^ ^ j 

this ease the arch sprang directly fiom the 

would be more easily understissl it wc Knew 

and usages pnwalent among ***® supply, in a great measure, 
eountiy. Tlii.s knowdedge we “ctnalb' y> > ^ 

h. the present case, from modem ^ J i 

t *n,, .1 .1.0 1-1-, «“i 




terior of A linii<c at Hiikra, in the Sinjnr 


ciiahlcs UH t(» iindcrstMiid wluit in onr owii land would liave utlerly 
ladnd away ainl boon oblitenitod. In tho Yezidi Tlonso, Ibr iiislaiKH*. 
boiTowed fiom Mr. bayard’s work, wo soo an oxaot ronrodiu;t.ion, in 
cvory <%ssontial ri\s|)oot, of tin* stylo of buildinj;’ in tlio days of Sni' 
inn^liorib. Horn wo havo tlio wooden pillars with braekot capitals, 
snpportin*!; a in;iss of tinib(*r intended bo eovori'd with a mass of 
earth snlliciont to ])rovont the rain or heat fnnn juaiot ratine to the 
dwelling, 'riioro is no reason to doubt that the houses of the humbler 
classes were exactly similar to what is hert^ represented ; and this very 
form am])litiod into a palace, and the walls and ])illars ornamented and 
carved, would exactly correspond with the principal features of the 
pahiee of the jj;reat Assyrian kinj^. 

r.VLACK OF SKXXACIlKliin, KoYl SriK. 

Having sjiid so much of Khorsahid, it will not be necessary to say 
much about the t»alaeo at Ivonuijik, built by Sennacherib, the son of 
the Klmmilwl king. 

As the great metre jpolitaii palace of Nineveh, it was of courses of far 
gi’cater extent and far mftre magnificent than the suburban jialaco of 
his father. The mound itself on Avhich it stands is about mile in 
eireumfeiTmH> ( 78 <M) ft.) ; and, as the whole was mised artificially to the 
height of not less than Jio ft., it is in itself a work of no mean miignitudo. 
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'i'lic princi]»fil paluco stood at the soiilh-westcni angle (»f this nummi. 
and iw far as the excavation has ])een earned se<?nis to have faiiud u 
square of about GOD ft. each way— double the lineal dimensions of tliat 
at Nimrond. Us general arrangements were veiy similar to tlmwa! 
Khoisabad. It enclosed within itself two or tliree groat internal (Mmi is. 
Humninded by (>t) i»r 70 apartments, some 4)f great extent. The priiici|.:il 
fa(;ad(i, fa(ang the east, far surpassed any of those of Khorsabad, hali 
in size' and magnifieenee, l)eing adonujd by 10 winged bulls of iln 
largest dimensions, with two giants betwei'ii the two ]>rincipal ext(‘ninl 
ones, in the manner shown in the annexed woodcut (So. IIH), s 
smaller sculptures the whole extending to a hmgth not less tliaii 
li.^o ft. Inside this great i)ortal was a hall, ISO ft. in Imigtli by 4n hi 
width, with a recess at each end, and through it access was had to twn 
comt-yards, one on the right and one on the left; and beyond these ti* 
the other and apparently the more private- apartmc*nts of the pahu'c, over 
looking the country and the rivtu* Tigris, which flowed to the westward ( t 
the ])alaee -the principal (‘ntranee, as at Khorsabad, being from tin; c*ity. 

it is impossible, of course, to say how much further the jialaer 
extended, though it is probable that nearly ail the apartments whicli 
were revettal w'itli s(!ul]>tures have be(m laid o]»en; but wlial has be* n 
excavated oeeupies so small a portion of the mound that it is impos- 
sibh? to escaj)!) the conviction that it forms only a very small fraetiuii 
of the imperial palace of Nineveh, tludging even from wliat has 
been uncovered, it is, of all the. buildings of antiquity, surpassed ia 
magnitude only by the great palaee-templc at Kanuu;; and, wli(?n wc 
consider the vastness of tho mound on which it is j’aised, and the ricli- 
niiss of the <»niamonts with which it was adorned, it is by no means 
clear that it was not as great, or at least as (*xpcnsivc, a work as the gi i at 
palaeo-templo of 'rheb(\s. The latter, hoAvever, was built with far higher 
motives, and designed to last through ages, while 
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tlu? palace at Nineveh was built only to giatifv 
the liarbaric pride of a wealthy and .sensual mo- 
narch, and pmished with the (ephemeral dynasty 
to which ho Ixdongod. 

rAI.AOK OK KsAH»Aia)ON. 

Another Assvi*ian palace, of which consider- 
able remains still exist, is that of P]s<arhaddon, 
commonly kuowm as the South-w^est palace at 
Nimroud. Like the others, this too has been 
destroyed by fire, and tho only pjirt that remains 
sufficiently cntii*o to bo described is tho entrance 
or southern hall. Its general dimensions aie 
U)5 ft. in length by G‘2 ft. in w’idth, and it consc- 


\i 9 . Hall of South-West i*aiaa‘. quentlj” is the largest hall yet found in Assyria. 

Tho architects, however, do not seem to have been 


quite equal to roofing so large a space ovtui Avith the number of pillars 
with which they seem usually U» have crowded their fioors; and it is 
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consequently divided down the centre by a wall suppoitiii); dwait' 
colimiiis, forniiiijj; a eouti-e gallery, to wliicli access was had by bridge 
gallones at both ends, a mode of aiTaiigomoiit capable of grt'at variety 
and piet.uresqueness of eft'eut, and of which I have littlii doubt that the 
laiildci's availed themselves to the fullest extent. '^Chis led into a 
court-vanl of <^onsid(trablo dimensions, suri'funided by upartments, all 
which are too much destroyed by fire iojtje iiittdligible. 

Another great ])alaee, built, as a]q)ears from Ihe inscriptions, by a 
son <»f Msarhaddon, Iwis been discovered nearly in tlu^ centre of the 
laoiind at Koyiinjik. Its l«*rniee-wall lias been explori*d for m‘arly 
;;oM ft. ill two directions from the angle near wliieli tlu> ])rincipal 
ciilraiaa^ is tdaeed. 'I’bis is on a levid lio ft. lower than the palace 
itself, whieli is reached by an inelincd ]»a.ssag(? m'arly 2ni) ft. in length, 
ailonicd with seuljiture on both sides. 'Hie palace ilstdf, as far as has 
heen explored, is similar in its aiTangcmeiits to those- already described ; 
hat th(^ senlplurcs Avitli which it is adorned arc more minute ami deli- 
cate, and show a more ]i(U-fect imitation of nature, than the earlier ex- 
iuaples, though inferior to them in grandeur of comieptiou and hnsulth 
of design. 

The architectuial didails also display a dt'gree of elegance and an 
amount of elaborate finish not usually found in the earlier cxanqdcs, 
as is widl illustrated by the woodcut \o. 120, ri*pr(‘senting (Hie of the 
pavement slabs of the tialace. It is of tlie same design, the ornaments 
inv the same, as the earlier examples, hut tlui finish is bctU‘r, and tlie 
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whole dcHigii more elaborate, than in any of the more ancient examples 
vv(j are awiuainted with, 

lloHides tluj.se, there wore on the mound at Nimroud a central |mlace 
built by Tighith Pileser, and one at the south-eaHtciii angle i»f Hk- 
mound, built by a grandson of Esarhaddon, but both too much niiiieil 
for any one now to bo able to trace either their fonn or extent ; and 
around the great Pyramid, a^ the north-west angle, were buildings 
more like temples than anything else on the mound all their sculptures 
aj)]iarently pointing to devotional pur[)OseK, though their fonns arc vci y 
much tluj same as those of the palaces, and there certainly is nothing 
in tlujin to indicate that the mound at whose base they were situatctl 
was ap|)ro])iiated to the dead, or to funereal purposes. Hetween tin; 
north-west and south-west palaces also was raistul a tciTacc biglier than 
the rest, on which were situated s(»me chambers whose use it is not 
easy to detenninc. 

Notwithstanding this impossibility of making out all the details of 
the buildings situated on the groat mounds of Nimroud and Kt»ymijik, 
tluise gnat groups of buildings must have ranked among the most 
splendid monuments of antiquity, surrounded as they were by stonc- 
fa(!ed t<jrraccs, a[)proaehed on every side by noble llights of stairs, and 
surmounted by gieat palaces, with iowtus and tenqjlos, and other 
buildings, of wliicli only the most indistijict traces now remain. W hen 
all this was sccji gay with colour, and (uowded with all the statci and 
splendour of an ejisteiii immareh, it must have formed a scene of sueli 
dazzling magiiitieouee that one can easily (joiiqueheiid how the inha- 
bitants of the little <;ities of (ireeee were betrayed into sneh extravagant 
hyperboh? when speaking of the size and •splendour of tlie great cities 
of Assyria. 

The worst feature of all this sjjlendour was its ephemeral (rhtiracter 
though perhaiis it is owing to this very fact that we now know so miieh 
about it— like the reed tlwt bends to the stonn and re(?ovei*s its elastieitv, 
while the oak is snapped by its violence. Had ihese buildings Ix-en 
coiistniet(?d like those of tluj Egyptians, their iciiiains would probably 
bavo been applied to other purposes long ago ; but having been ovei- 
whelmed so early and forgotten, they have been preseiwed to our day, and 
it is not difficult to sec how this was done. The pillais that sujjported 
tlio roof being of wood, prol)ably of cedar, and the beams on under 
side of the roof being of the samo material, nothing was so easy as to 
set fire to them. The fall of the roofs, which were probiddy composed, as 
id the present dsiy, of 5 or <5 ft, of ixirtb, re«inir(Ml to keej) out the heat 
as well as the wet, would alone suffice to bury tho building up to the 
height of tho sculptures. The gmdual crumbling of tho thick walls 
consequent on their unprotected ox|)osure to the atmosphere would add 
3 or 4 ft. to this ; so that it is hardly too mucli to suppose that green 
grass might have been growing over the buried palaces of Nineveh 
before two or three years had ehqised from the time of their destruction 
and desertion. When once this had taken place, tho mounds w’ere far 
too tempting positions not b) be speedily oeempied by the village.s of 
tho natives ; and a few centuries of mud-hut building would complete 
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the process of entombment so coinjilctely m to proiot^t the hidib'n 
rtiiiains pcifoctly for the many etHitnries during whiob tlu'y luive lain 
biiriod, and to eniiblo ns now to roston* tbeir form almost as oortainly 
as vvi; van those? of the? temples of (ireeuM? en* Itonu', <»r e»r any ed* the 
•rivat nations of antiepiity. 

It is by no means iinproliablo that at some luliire ]H‘riod we ni.'iy be 
able to restore nmeh that is now iinintelli^ihle, from flu? re]aesentations 
of Iniildingson the seiili>tnros, and t(» com]>lete oiir aeeonnt of thidr style 
of arehiteetnre from iilnstrations drawn by tin; Assyrians themselves. 
One or two of tlnjso have already K'en ]niblisli(‘d. Tin' anne.\(‘d woi»d- 
ml, for instance (No. 121). of a scniptiiied view of a little fishing 



l»«ivilion on the water’s edge, exhibits in a rude manner all the parts of 
an Assyrian order with its entablature, and the eapital only reipii res 
to bo slightly elongated to make it similar to those found at Tersepolis, 
Another eurious representation (wtsMleut No. 122) is that of a palace 
of two stories, from a bas-relief at Koyniijik, showing a range of openings 
dealer the roof in both st4>rics, divided into three [farts by two Ionic 
^•"Inmns between square piers, proliably meant to re[)resent sncli an 
arrjingcinent as that shown in w'oodeut No. Ill, wliilc; tlie part on the 
* *ght is a correct representation of the yianelled style f.»f rfmameiitation 
recently discovered at Khorsahad and olsciwla re. Further cidnpaiisons 
''ill no doubt do much to complete the subject ; and wlien tlio names 
'vritten over them are d(?finitively deciphered, we may find that we 
really possess contemporary representations of .ieriisalcm, of Samaria, 

N 2 
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of Vail, juul nthor cities familial to us both from anci(‘jit ami from 
modern liisUoy. 



'File Pyramid at Nimroiul yet remains to be mentioned. It stands 
at the north-west angle of the mound, and measures 167 ft. each way : 
its base, MO ft. in heiglit, is eonijiosed of beautiful stone masonry, orua- 
lucntiMl by buttresses and offsets, alsjve whicdi the wall was continued 
[)er|ioudienlarly in brickwork. In the centre of tlie building, on the 
level of the base or teiTace, a lung vaulted gallery or tunnel was dis- 
covered, but it contained no clue to the destinatitni of the building. 

The whole now rises to a height of about 120 ft. from the plain, and 
is comjxised of sun-dried bricks, with courses of kiln-burnt bricks be- 
tween at certain distances near the summit, which render it probable 
that it originally was not a iiyramid in the usual sense of the term, but 
a Hipiaro tower, rising in three or four stories, each less than the lower 
one, as in the tnulitional temple of Bolus at Babylon, or as the summit 
of the obelisk represented in the wm)dcut (No. 12M), which most pro- 
bably is a monolithic reproduction of such a temple or tower as this, 
rather than an obelisk like those of Egypt. 

Tlio excavations at tho Birs Nimi-oud, and the discovery of a similar 
seven-storied temple at Khorsabad, leave little doubt that this tower 
was also a temple, though it is not clear in how many stories, or tu 
whom it was dedicated. 
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Other okilisks have since l)con discevtniHl, some <»i’ which look 
•veil more like miniature models of tem])les than this one thus. 



Oln-lisk of IMvanuhari*. From Irfiynnls Njnrvi'li. 


r».\«YU)xi.\. 

rile kiiowleilge which we now jiossess of tie; remains in Assvi ia 
furnishes an (explanation wliy all rescarclMes at Ihthyhm have hitln'ito 
l»ot‘n in vain. In the hmiicr country, wlnerever w(e g(et iKeyond th<* 
limits of the sculptured slalis, all is om- mass of fonnlcss mud, in 
which it is impossible to distinguish what were chambers, what walls, 
•>r indeed to be sure that it was a habitable building at all ; and as 
in Babylonia rm trace has yi^t been found of thfrse slahs ever having 
N^en used, it is i^asy to nnderstiind how all the excavations hitherto 
made have been h(j fniitless in results. 

• Still the mound called Miijelibe is jnst such a one as thtise that 
support the jialaccs on the Upper Tigris, and situated like them in a 
break in the city walls, llie mounds known as the K.'isr, and that, of 
Ainran, in like manner most probably su]>poited the palaces wliieh 
excited the wonder of the Greeks; but as not one stone lias Ix'cn found, 
or any harder material than the usual sun-dried bricks ol tluj (!ouiitiy\ 
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it is not to be wondcrud at that they have so completely lost tlieir 
original form as to ho perieetly imintclligible, except from the analogy 
derived from those of Nineveh. 

More careful explorations tind measurements may enable tlic 
grajduu’ to diiteriniiie the sites of many buildings whoso names m: 
known only from history ; and much useful information may ye^ b* 
thus obtained ; but I fear little of an arehiteetiiral eharaeter can ikjw 
lui hoped lor among any of the mounds of the mined city of Jlabylon. 



A few miles to the south-west of Babylon stands a great mound luev 
known as the Birs N imroud. This has recently been exjdoml by ( ^olonel 
Itawlinson, and from the inscriptions found among the ruins it is 
ascertained to be the remains of the Temple of the Seven SpheiX'S at 
Borsippa. 

It consists, iis is shown in the woodcuts (Nos. 120 and 128), of an 
extensive Ixisoiuent, about 8 ft. in lieigbt, on which stands a pyiuiuid 
of 8 stories, averaging somewhat less than 20 ft. each in height, and 
every sbuy 42 ft. less in horizontal dimensions than the one below it. 

They are not placed concentrically one upon the other. Towards 
the front the platforms are dO ft. in extent, and eoiis(.‘quently arc 12 ft- 
in the rear. On the sides they are equal, 21 ft. each. 

On the npiwr platform now stands the fragment of a tower about 
dO ft. in height, which onco enclosed a chamher—the siinctum of the 
temple — following the analogy of the temple of Belus, as described 
by the Greeks, which the building resembles in almost every ])ar- 
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tiiMilar. There probably was also a shrine or image on Ihe Ibinl ])lat- 
fonii. In IVont won; the st(*|>s that IcmI to tlie summit. Tlie loAV(*r 
story wiis black, tlu^ ctHour of iSainni, anti ])ancllctl like the new 
IniiMing discovered at Khorsjibnd; the next tirange, the (M)lonr of 
.hipitc'i*; the third red, emblematic of Mars ; tlie fourtli yi'llow, belong- 



lli’stort’d Klcvatiuti uf the iJirs Ni]nruU>i. Stak^ lii» ft. l»> I In, 



• ^26, Retitored Plan of the Birs Xhnroufl. lOO ft. tu 1 in. 


to the Snn ; the fifth and sixth green and blue respectively, as 
fledicated to Venus and Mercury; the ii[iper probably white, that 
Isiing the colour belonging to the Moon, whose platje in the Chaldean 
system would bo the up[)ermoHt. 
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These peouliarities confirm so completely the Greek descnptioiis 
of the tem])Ie of liclns, and of the seven coloured walls of Echatann, 
that we may feel confident of having a nearly perfect restoration of hi 
least one of the ]>i inei]>al fonns of Babylonian temples. 

The inscri])tinns of Nehmdiadiiezzar mention, besides this teinplf 
at Boisip})a, sev(‘ral others, which he (!onsid(M*ed as more important. 
As all traces of these, howoviM% are lost, it is ])robable that tln^y wriv 
of a different form, perhaps more like tln^ temples of Kgypt or Greece, 
but constructed of more ])crishablo materials. If of the samii pyiamidal 
firm as this, sm*h great masses could hardly have disap])eared. 

Another small temple of the same form, but only tlirta* stories in 
lieight, lias been discovered at Mugheyr, in Southern Babylonia. It Is 
princi])ally interesting as confirming in every respin^t wbat has Ih ch 
said of tile form and ])lan of that of Borsippa, which, though ex]doiv«l 
to a eonsiderablo oxtmit by (\donel Kawlinson, has not Vunui so ceiii 
ph^tely excavated as to render all the didails absolutely certain witlimii 
confirmation from other (piartei's. 

(’on tempo ranooiis with these discov(‘rit‘S is that of a bas-nlicf 
woodcut No. 127) of a tom]de rising in diminisliing stages, whidi. 
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though the upper story is dcstiDycd, curiously illustrates this subject. 
The temple itself seems to stand on an artificial mound. The base is 
panelled ; a niclH> is shown on the upjHU- platform ; and it has all the 
peculiarities which have been alluded to in those temples we have 
just Wen describing. 
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Tliose details enable ns to n'nlisc to some extent wlmt we learn 
from t >0 Oix-oks of tl.e great eity of Jkbylon. It is ee.lainlv to be 
regre ted hat hey are not more eonijilete, for. (hongh it is s'eareelv 
lirolsiblo that the edifacc's of Babylon, as rebuilt by Nehnehadnezzar 
were either more extenaive or more bcaiitifiil than those of Nineveh’ 
•stil It IS the eity best known from (ho d.-seriptions of the (Ireeks and 
<.l till* sam*a writings, so tlmt wo conlil muvi} t-asily tost tlio kiiowlodfrc 
ae,|,nre.l from the excavations. Babylon was also the eai.ital of (he 
en.,..re eoiiteiniiorary with Boroeiiolis and Passargada-. and (lins her 
palaces loniicd the link that would enable ns to connect, in a satis- 
1. (0, y manner, the edifices and arehiteetnre of Assyria wi(h those of 
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Knowing as wc now do, from the instjriptions on the hricks, tlim 
none of tho buildings now existing in or al)oivt Jlabylon arc older than 
the I’oign of Nebnoliadnozzar, it is evident tliat they never could hav* 
possessed either the historical or jesthetie. value of tho long seriis of 
bas-reliefs wliicli adorned the palaces of the upper valley of the Tigris 
and although wo may legrct having recovered so little of tho faiiioiis 
city of Ihibylon, wo may re^t Jissured that by far the most valimhlc 
portion of the antifpiilies of Assyria is that wdiitdi has already hvon 
exhumed in the Northern province. 

Th(i only other (jity of llabylonia wdneh has yielded any imjMnliuit 
arcliiteotural results is Wurka, situated in the marshes to tho south of 
Jlabylon. The mounds here arc of iinmenso extent, but coniposiMl 
])rim!ipally of (joffins and tombs, su]>posed to 1x5 f)f the Sassaniau agr, 
tbo jdaco having for centuries been used as a burial-place for the siiv- 
rounding nations, as Kcrlxda and Mesjid Ali are at the ])rcsciit day. 
from some supposed sanctity attached to tin; spot. 

The principal huilding hitherto explored is a palace called hy llx' 
natives Wiiswus : it is a rectangle 24(1 ft. hy 17M, with one enlraiu e. 
bub no other o])cning in its external wall. Jntenially it stjeins !•» 
have consistcMl of one large obhuig court, at the u])pi*r end of which 
won* the state apartnumts, and on the left-hand side a scudes el’ small 
chambers, forming the private apartments of the i>alaee. 

Externally the wdiole of the w'alls W(!re ornamented by reedings 
and panels, lik(5 those of th(5 newly dLscov(*red building at Kborsabiid. 
or tho base of the TVirs Nirnmnd. 

Another building, ejillcd Bonaricli, was oiTiamented in a similar 
manii(*r, but with this additional peculiarity, that tho walls were 
covcn5d with a mosaic formed of small (‘ones, the bases of wdiich wtuc 
dipped in colours, and arranged in various patterns, as shown in tho 
woodcut (No. 128). T1 u 5 style of onianu'ut is (5lcgant, and was 
probably the sam(5 as that painted on tho plaster of the walls of tho 
other buildings, and which has consequently perished from tho lapsis 
of time. 
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at PasHarjfarla* — Uenoml ainw^araiico of Ruins at PersojxjliH ■ — Propyla'a — 

Piilaco aiul Tomb of Darinw — llalla t»f XcrxoM Susa — Firo Tomjilns — 'iVunb 

of Oynis. 

Ekom iliL‘ time of Mobil chadiu'zzar ilio bistorv of tliiN of arolii- 

tfcturo is (•oiiiiiiuod in a direct lino lor about two (‘(‘nlnries jmd a half 
l>y llic Persians, who sneooeded to tlio ai-fs, as well as to the ein|»ir<*, 
of tlu^ Ralylonians. 'riieir uionarclis fnMjnently resided at liabylon, 
and no doubt added to its bnildin^jCs; but their own first capital was 
I’assar^ad;o, wlujro (Jvrus and ( ‘ainbyses resided from otIO n.c. to o‘J2. 
Tliis was succeeded by Jstakr, or Persepolis, which was the principal 
capital of Darius llystaspes, of Xerxes, and of all tlu^ kinj^s of the 
Aehauiieiiian dynasty, tlionj^h they all certainly residisl occ.asi(Mially at. 
Su.sa, and erected edifices there equal to those of their native iiietio- 
polis, if not suiiiassinj; them in sjdendoiir. a 

l»osid(‘s those, remains of the architecture <»f the Acha immidse are 
foMiid at llama<lan, and (;vcn as lar north as 'rchcran : but flic ju-iucijial 
hiiildings arc at Pcrse|»olis and its neigblHunliood, which was the 
favourite residence of those monarchs during the most brilliant jicriod 
"f tlie dynasty. 



Watforin at ra«»ar^ad«.i KIcvatioti of Maaonry at PaiwiarKa^la*. 


* The woodcuts in this chapter, except the rijstonitions, are t:ik<*n from ^ landin and 
tN>ste's Perse Ancienne, except where the contrary is inentionwi. 
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In thoir })re8eiit stiitc the rcmains at Passai*gada3 are, j)evhaps, 
more interesting t/O the antiqnaiy thjin to the architeet, the ])alaces on 
the plain l)eing so mined that their archihictund arrangements cannot 
bo understood or restored. 

On the side of a hill overlooking the plain is a ]datfonn of masourv 
(woodcut 129) which originally supported either a temple or fire-altar, 
but this Iwis now entirely disap])carod, and tlie stnudun) is only ro 
markable for the beauty of its masonry and the largeness of the stoin s 
with which it is built. These are bevilled (woodcut I BO) not only at 
thoir joints but often on thoir fiices with the same flat sinking as is 
found in all the .b^wish works at .lenisalcm, and sometimes in (Ircck 
buildings of the best age. Thus an ornament of great beauty ami 
elegance is formed out (»f what would othei’wise be merely a 
mass of masonry. 

Dn the plain are the foundations of several largt? buildings, probably 
ptilaeos, temples, or basilicas, but all so completely destroyed that it is 
now impossible to say what their original form or diistiiiation may 
have b(}on. One pillar only is now standing, a plain shaft, Avithoiif 
capital or base, and more like an Indian lat than a column destined tn 
Hup[>ort a i'i)of. 

EKitsKi'or.is. 

'runiing from these scattered remains, we find on tlie gn?at iomt etl 
platform at Ucrstqxdis by" far the most remurkahlo group of ancient 
buildings now existing in this part of Asia. It so happens that tlie 
ruins at Uoi'sepolis are an exact complement to llic style desc]*ibe«l in 
the last chapter, snpi^lying what was there wanting, and enabling us 
t(» understand imich that W(»uld probably for ever have renuuned a 
mystery without it. 

At Nineveh, as we have setui, all the pillars, the roofs, and tin* 
constructive parts of the buihliug, which were of wood, have dis- 
appearcid, and left nothing bnt the massive walls, which, falling, and 
being heaped the one on tho other, have buried themselves and theii 
ornaments till the present day. At Uersepolis, on tlu', contrary, tin* 
brick walls, Indng thinner and exposed on the han^ surface of the naked 
I’ock, have been washed away by the storms and rains of 2000 years, 
leaving only tho skeletons of the buildings, but which fortunately in 
tho 1-ock.y country of Persia the architect constructed of stone. \Vv 
have thus at PcrseiMdis, if I may use tho ex))ressioii, all tho bones 
of the building, hut without the flesh; at Nineveh, the flesh, hut 
without the bones that gave it form and sulwtance. At tho same time 
there arc still so many joints common to both styles as to leave no 
doubt of their identity, and to enable ns to complete tho whole by 
putting together the two sets of materials. The princijial discrepancy 
appears to have been in the }>urjx>seR to which the buildings were 
appropriated; those at Nineveh being residences, though it may be 
sacrod residences, of the kings ; while those at Pcrsepolis partook cer- 
tainly more of the temj>le character. The latter werc all separate halls 
of state, appropriated to the great ceremonial (lageants of royalty, 
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The general appearance {)f tlio niiiiH, as they at present stand, will 
be seen from tlic woodcut (No. 1R1). 'llie princi})al mass in the fon- 
ground on the left is the PropylaMi of Xerxes, and behind that and ti. 
the right sbiml the pillars of the ( liehil Minar, or Great Hall of Xn xt s. 
iletween these are se(jn in the distance the remains of the smaller halls 
of Darius and Xerxes. 

One of the most striking j^oints in this view is the staii case that 
led from the plain to the platform, and also that leading from the lowt r 
level to that on which the great hall stood. Indeed, among these niins, 
injthing is so remarkable as these great flights of steps. ^Phe^ buihh is 
of those days wore, so far as we know, the only peoj)le who rc.illv 
understood the valiuj of this feature. I'he Kgyjdians soeJii wholly to 
have neglected it, and the Greeks to havii ean^d little about it: but it 
was not so at Nineveh, where, so far fis we can understand from tlu* 
indistinct traces left, the stairs must have been an impiuhint part of lln' 
design. Hut they were so situated that they were not biiricel when tlu- 
buildings were ruined, and eoiise(|U<‘ntly have been removed. At 
.lenisalem too we read that, when the (Jncen of Sheba saw “ the ascent 
by whieli Solomon w'eiit np to the house of the Lord, there was no 
more spirit in her.” Indeetl, in all the ancient temides and ]){ilaccs 
of this district, more attention is paid to this feature than to ahnost 
any other; and from the lavourablo situation of all 1he.so palaces on 
artificial t('iTae(;s, tlu^ bnildom Aveye enabled to do this witli far more 
erteet than any otlnsrs in ancient or in modern times. 

The lower or gjeat staircase at IVrsepolis is |)hiin, and witlionl any 
seiilpture, bnt built of the most massive Gyeh)]>eau masonry, and of 
great width and very (*asy acclivity. That in front of the great hall 
is ornamentod with sc-uliiture in three tiers, representing the pcM»ple of 
the land bringing ])rosents, and the .subject nations tribute, !(» lay at the 
feet of the monareh, combined with mythological rcpre.senta(ionK ; the 
wln)le bearing a very considerable resemblance to the senljdnrcs on the 
walls of the Assyrian ]»alaecs, though the position is different. Tin* 
arrangement of these stairs, too, is iHJeuliar, none of tln in being at right 
angles to the buildings they approach, but all being double, ajiparently 
to allow processions to pass the throne, situated in tlie ]>orehes at their 
summit, without interniption, and without altering the line of march. 

One of these flights, leading to the platfonii of Xerxes’ palace, is 
shown ill the woodcut (No. 132). Jn anangemeiit it is like the stairs 
leading to the groat terrace, but voiy much smaller, and profusely 
adorned with seul])ture. 

The principal apartment in all the buildings situated on th(i plat- 
form is a central square liall, whoso fl^ior is studded with pillars jdaet'd 
equidistant the one from the other. The smallest have 4 pillars, the 
next U), thou 33, and one Inis 100 pillars on its floor; bnt to avoid 
inventing now iuunc.s, wc may call these respectively, distyle, tefrastyle, 
hexastyle, and dccastyle halls, fn>m their having 2, 4, fi, or 10 pillars 
on each face of the phalanx, and because that is the number of the 
pillars in their portitms when they have any. 

The building at the head of the great stairs is a distyle hall, having 
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r. fl. 

I pilliii’s Hiip])ortinj^ its ( )u cacli sido f»f tlio first entrance stniulK 

;i pair of Imman-lunuUid wiiigod bulls, so nearly id(.*nti(’al with thoso 
finiiid in Assyrian pahiees as to leave no doubt of their having the same 



^*^ij?in. At tho opposite entrance are tw'o bulls withmit wings, but 
‘b;twn with the same bohl, massive proportions which tlistiugnish all 
die sculptured animals in tho palaces of Assyria and Persia. 1'he other 
entrances are destroyed, and the foundation of only one remaining ; hut 
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this, with the foundations of the walls, loaves no room to doubt tlmt the 
annexed woodcut (No. 133) is a tnio representation of its gi'ound-plau. 

[ jj f g Nor can it be doubted that this is one of tliow 

■ Hmii buildings so frequently mentioned in the Bildo us 

a “ gate,’* not the door of a city or buihliii^% 
H but a gate of justict^, such as that wlieiti ^Inr- 
^ " docai sat at Susa - -where Abraharii bought ]»is 

• « B “ 'vhore Ruth’s marriage was judgtd of 

■■ and, indeed, where ])ul)lic business was geiierallv 
pH traiisaetcHl. 

B l|HiB Tilling are two other distyle halls or gates nti 
s...i. iiNiit I ..1 platfoiTU : one to the westward of this, vi iy 

irnp>htM. much mined; and one in the centre of 

whoh group, wliich seems besides to have had external ]>orticos. 

'rhcje are two tetrastyle halls, one of which, erected by Darius 
(woodcut No. 134), is the must interesting of the smaller buildings mi 



Soilo of M> ft. til 1 iih'll. 

Palace of T>ariuH. 

the terniec. It is the tmly building that faces the south, and is ap- 
projuthed by a flight of ste 2 )s, represented with the whole facade of tla* 
palace as it now sttinds in the woodcut (No. 135). These steps led to a 
tetrastyle ]»orch, two ranges in depth, which opened into the central 
hall with its lt> eoluinns, around which were armnged smaller romiis 
or cells, either for the oecu])atioii of Iho king, if it was a ludacre, or ol 
the priests, if a temple. In the western side a shiirciiso and doorway 
were (ulded, somewhat uns^unmctrically, by Artaxerxes. 

Wo A]>pear to possess, in the tomb of Darius, at Naksh-i-Rustam, a 
representation of this palace sis it was in the days of the great king- 
for the arrangement, the dimensions, and all the features of this toinls 
as represented in woodcut No. 136, coincide so exactly with the 
existing remains of the palace as to leave little or no doubt but that 
the one is an exact cojiy of the other ; so much so as h) enable us to 
supply from the nick-eut example those j>arts which are wanting in 
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(he built pilacc. It appears eei-tain that the ])!ilaeo originally siip- 
mrted a raised i»latlbnn, or talar, on its roof, identical witli that re- 
pi-escnted in the tomb, on which the fire-altar was placed at which the 



king used to worship, or on which he w'as wont to exhildt himself to 
bis subjects on state oetjasions. 

The other tetrastyle hall is similar to this, only plainer and some- 
what smaller. 
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fret (w'() 0 (l(!ut No. 1JJ7) i« that standing on tlie Koiithoni odj^o < 
plalfonii, tlio ins(;ri|»tions on 
whic-h certainly ])rovo it to 
have boon built by Xerxes. . . 

Its platform is apjuoacliod H BiMlB KM 

l»y ‘J Hijjjbts of steps, that jj I Lg r .. « ^ r o r 

mi tlu‘. oast being tbo one InaJLiM .. r . ^ r o 

ifpreseiited in woodcut Xo. ■ • • g r .. o ij « „ 

l .»2, Jiiul there are indications H • • jj . . o o r r 

.if a letrastyle hall or gate ‘ • ‘ 

liaviiig existed on its siiniiiiil. m 2 1 " ! '' 

'I’liat to the west is simpler. 

'r]u> hall itself had a ])orti(*o 0 * ^ S • *' ij " " | 

.if 12 eoliimns, and on each j- “ * r.i'L 

."iile a range ot* smaller apart- 

iiM iiis, the two ]»rineipal of H T"" 

vvhicli had their roolb siqv I j I «« 


t most pia*- 
f the uppei* 


vvliicli liad their loolb siqv 1 1 1 
|i. ‘d by 4 ])i liars (^ach. j 1 1 
The griait value of this 


Iniilding, howeviu*, is that it .... 

enables us to understand the 

n , , . Sf;ilc l.'ll It, li> 1 'tlili. 

arrangement of the great 

II , .r , ni7. I'aliuo t.r \f TM-s. 

Ihdl of Xerxes -the t liehil 

Miliar the most splendid hiiihling of whieh any remains i 
part of tlie world. Kmm the anm'xed ]»lan fwnodmit Nf». 
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be seen that the plan of the whole cciitml part is identical with tliat 
of the biiil(linj 5 just desiiribod, as the bases of all the 72 columns still 
exist in situ, as well as the jambs of the 2 piincipal doorways shaflcnl 
darker in the plan. 'I'lie walls only are restored fmm the preceding: 

illustration. Instead of lln 
distyle halls on (mdi kIjIc, 

I' o hexastyle ])eititos 

pillars each, like that 
«*,. ill front ; the angles Ins 

W i IH tweem wdiich were tilled ii|i 

I ml rooms or buildings, 

ir ill T nil proliably such as suggcstcil 

II * B Two orders of jjillars 

I H w'orii emplovt'd to support 

I I D the roof of this splendid 

I H yM iSL building, one, represented 

I I H f f I ; woodcut No. 1110, willi 

I 1 H iiJLLiJI double bull-capitals, like 

I hj II I |jj;i' ijil^ 1 those of the porch of Da- 
li I II I' i I j rius’s palace. These an* 

|| || H I I I <>7 ft. 4 in. in height from 

ji I |1 i, I i9 h> the hack of the 

; I I i ij! i ll hiiirs neck, r»r (>4 ft. to the 

Ij I i« j ;• under side of the hoam that 

1 1 j- I I j lay l)etw(.*en the bulls. The 

I I ; ||jl ! other order, with the loiiie 

I I I j jl ' volutes (woodcut No. 140). 

I I r 1 1 , which is also that em])loy- 

I H ; 1 1 (.‘d in the northcmi poiiico, 

H ip j lIH and generally in interiors 

I ,! I ’ I ■ ij throughout, is nearly idcii* 

n j; l i ' tical, as far as the base and 

I ■ I jij |l in shaft are concerned, exccjit 

1 ; ill Ijl I in height. The capital, 

I I I I I . however, ditfers widely, 

I I j nj||l and is 16 ft. () in. in height, 

I I I i !; ijll making an order altogether 

^ . i” 0 ft. 7 in. less than the ex- 

; tomal one, the diiference 

IHITIjIM ■ being mado up by brackets 
of wockI, which supiwrted 
139 . iiiiar of Western PortU’o. 140 . i*iiiarofXorth( rni\irtivo. the beams of the I'oof, in- 
ternally at least, though 
externally the double bull capital probiibly surmounted these Ionic-' 
like scrolls. 

There is no reason to doubt that these halls also had platform.s 
or tolars like the smaller halls, which Inrsidcs would serve to shelter 
any opening in the ixK»f ; though in the present instance it seems 
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very (lovil)ttiil if any such iJjuninj^s or skylights existed w«»rc 
rw]nired. 

'rinis arranpjed, the s(*(;tioii ef the buildings wmild be as shewn 
in the woodcut (No. 141); and prcsuinin" it to be sculptured and 



1 11 . Uv8turtMl Section uf Hull of Xerxos. Scale lun I'l. to 1 in. 


paiiilcd as richly as otlicr buildings of its age and class, which it no 
was, it was not only one of the largest, l)ut one of the most 
.■splendid buildings of antitpiity. In plan it was a rc<5tangh^ of about 
ft. by and c<iiise<piently (Miveriiig Ii>o,00n stpiaie ft. ; it was 
tlms larger than the hyjiostyle hall at Karnac, or any of the largest 
triiijilcs of (Ireece or Koine. It is larger, too, than any mediaeval 
ciithedral except that uf 31ilan ; and although it has lU'ither the? st(»ne 
roof of a cathedral, nor the niassiveness of an Kgyptian Imilding, still 
its size and projiortioiis, eoinhined with liglitness, and the bi*auty of 
its decorations, iinist have made it one of the most Wuiutifiil hiiildiiigs 
ever erected, and botli in design and proportion far sniiiassiiig tliose uf 
Assyria, tliongh possessing much <if detail or ornam(?nt so similar as 
to Ik* almost identical in style. 

There is no oetastyle hall at Perscpolis, and only one decfistyle,. 
In this instance the hall itself measured ahont ‘225 ft. eaeli way, ami 
lifid 100 pillars on its floor; still it was low in )»roportion, and d(!V(ml 
cf lateral jiorticos, and consequently by no means so inagnifieent a 
building as tlio great hall of Xerxes. I’ho portico in front was 2 
i-anges in depth, and flanked by gigantic bulls ; but Jis tlie whole height 
'v;is harely 25 ft., it could not have been a niiiiarkable or pleasing 
object. Indeed, the scidptures on the jambs of the doorways are the 
uiost interesting part of this Imilding, leprewniting the king on his 
tlirone, and various mythological subjects, on a more extensive scultj 
than those similarly situatc*d in the other buildings of the platform ; 
f“r it is probable that in the other p/ilaccs these suhjttcls were [lainted 
on the intenial walls, as was done in those Assyrian lialls which were 
uot reveted with slabs. With an appnipriateness that canmjt be too 
umcli praised, sculpture seems only to have l>een used in parts of the 
building exposed to atmospheric injury, but at the same lime also 
nlways to have been employed there in preference to painting. 

Besides these there are the remains of several l>uildings on the 
plain, and within the precincts of the town of Jstakr a building still 
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called the Tlareein nf Jemshoed, which may in reality have been tin- 
r(5Hidoiu;(? of the Acluenu'niau kings. It cerhiinly belongs to their ago. 
and from the irregularity of its f(»rin, and its general propoi-tions. 
balks very much imiro like a residence, properly so called, than any (*f 
the monumental erections on tlu^ ncighbounng platform of Persepolis. 

Susa. 

The explorations of Mr. Loft us at Susa in 1850 have laid bare tin- 
foundations of a palace almost identical with the (.’hehil Minar ai 
Pers<'polis. it is, however, much more completely ruined, the plam 
having long bemi used as a (piarry by the inhabitants of the neigh 
bouring plains, so that now only the l)asi‘s of the pillars nmiaiii in 
situ, and fragments of the shafts and capitals strewtid cveiywlien- 
about, but no walls or doorways, or otlier arehitectiiral members 
which would enable us t«i sujiply anything wanting at Persijpolis. 

Tin', bases seem to be. nf tlie same form and style as those at I’eisc- 
p<dis, but rather more richly carved, though tlui bull capitals do n<n 
appear to hav(> bt'im so well executed. 

Inscriptions round the bases of the [liliars inform us that it wjis 
erected by Darius and Xei’xes, but re[>aired tu* re.store<l by Ai’taxerxcs 
^Inemoii, who added the inscriptions. In all probability it is tin* 
identical hall in wdiich tlni scciuns described in tin) book of Ksther 
took plaee. 'I’he foundations of otlier parts of this i>alaee might he no 
doubt laid hare by furtlier cxcravatious ; but the ruin of the place has 
been so eomplete, that little of interest in un areliitec*tural point of view 
can he looked for. Delow these Peraian ruins are ])robably buried 
tlie remains of loiig-preeoding dymisties, whieli deeper ex(‘avations 
wouhl lay hare, and allbrd a rieh harvest to tlie historieal »*x]doror. 


Fihk Tkuiu.ks. 

Xear the town of fstakr, and opposite the tombs of Naksli i* 
Ilustmii, stands a small tower-like building, 
^presented in the woodcut. The lower 
part is solid; the upper contains a small 
square apartment, roofed by two great flat 
stone slalw : access to this is obtained from 
a doorway situatc'd at some distance from 
the ground. 

Both the traditions of the place, and the 
knowledge wo have of tlie forms of the 
Magian religion, point to this as one of the 
fire temples of the ancient Persians. Its 
roof is internally still black, probably' with 

142. Kaiihah at Istakr. So seal.- SlUokc of aiicicnt lirCS, and, ihoUgh 

simple and insignificant as an architectural 
monument, it is interesting as the only' florin of a temple apart from 
regal .state which the ancient Persians pwsessoil. 
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Another, almost identical in form, is found at PasKargadm. 1’hc 
(vichmted KjiaUili at Meeea, to which all the Moslem world now bow 
ill prayer, is jirobaldy a third; and we possess an Assyrian ]»iefiiro of 
a teiii])le very miieli res(*ml)ling this. It is found on the einl »>f a 
l»l(K*k of marble, called Lord Aberdeen’s Illaih Stvme, wliieli is eoven'd 
by the annals of a king who reigned at Nineveh in the 7tli century im?. 


I’oMas. 

Little requires to In* said of the tombs of the Persians; that of 
Pari IIS is represented in ydaii and (devation in woodcut No. 1. ‘hi, and. 
as befon^ riuiiarked, mi tln^ rock is a copy of the fa(;ade of his palace. 
Internally, three small (‘ells contained the remains of the king, with 
those of the [lersons, ])robably his favourite wife or wives, for whom he 
had destined that Imiiour. Close by this, at Naksh-i-Kustam, are four 
oihi-rs, and in the rock behind Persepolis three more tombs of the 
Ai haMiu'iiian kings, identi(*al Nvitli these in all essential respects, but 
still with siudi a ditferenci^ in Avorkiiianshi}> and detail as would eiiabb^ 
a ea refill arelutectiiral student easily to dideirl a sequence, and so ailix 
to each, approx i matt dy at least, tin? name of tin? king to wlmin it 
belongs, rnfortiinatcly, that td* Darius tuily is inscribed; but his 
posititai in the dynasty is so wtdl known, that, starting frtun that ptu’nt, 
it Would be easy in complete the series with th(‘ otlnu’s. 

The one exce])tion to this rule is the stiuctiiral tomb at Passaipidie, 
which, frmn the description of the (Ireeks, wi* know em-tainly to be 
that of ( -yrus. It consists (d’ a small temple-like ehamber, situatcsl on 
the to]i of a small jiyramid of stone slt‘i»s, and surnuinded by a ]>eri- 
Myle or cloister of columns at some distanei? from the building itsidf. 



Kcferriijg t4) the woodcuts N»>s. l2o and 12b. rejireseiiting the 
temple at llorsippa, ainl Isjariiig in mind Imw fixactly this represents 
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ho tomi>lo, or, as it was .as frequently called by the Greeks, the tomh 
of Helus, we have no dillieulty in recognising tho source whence tliis 
form of sfqniltnro is derived. 

Tho building before us is in fact a reproduction, on a small scale, cf 
the tomb of tlui founder of tlu} Babylonian dynasty. Like it, it cmh 
sists of a pyramid (»f 7 stories, with a chamber or cell in tho upper cmc. 
In this instance the chamber is proportionally m.agnified, and tin- 
stories become mere steps, but the form and aiTangements are tin* 
same, and this is in fact the only representation we liave of one at 
of the Babylonian modes of sepulture. 
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CUXIKM'S. 

Buildings of Solomon — Second Temple at Jeniaalem — Palmyra. 


CUIlOXOiXKilCAL MKMOllAXDA. 


.Siloiuiiii bullMs T«*niitl»^ ut .l(‘nisiiU‘m 

Nrlu‘iniah rcbullilH 'i'empU? I t!* 

lltiOHl Miti ripair^ aiul rehuiUls 'IVinplu ... 17 


WiiKN \vv, turn i'ruiii Assyria to Syria, wo have unfortunately notliiu^ 
tluj iueuu»ries of the past to guide us in our rcseandies into the 
liistory of the art of that country. Sidon, thi^ great coni- 

iiiereial cities of the ancient world, are no more, and, were it not for 
liistory, even their site would bo unknown. Xowliei’i; tliroiigliout the 
‘•ouiitry haA\i any rijjuains yet b<‘en discovered that can with eeiluinty 
lie said to be older than the (.^liristian era ; but it by no means follows 
that such may not exist, for, so far as 1 know, no travelhu* has yet 
visited that country capable (»f discriminating between what is really 
old and what must luj ascribed to a more modern date. 

Even Jcrnsalein herself, one of the most remarkahle cities of the 
iineient world, is almost without one vestige of her pristine greatiu ss. 
It is true tluit tin* site of h<U' celebrat(*d temple is still known, and part 
"f the terrace-wall which su[»]M)rted it still exists; hut it is very un- 
certain if even this wall can be dated earlier than the time of llciod, 
who rebuilt the temple just before the biiili of ( ’brist. 

This absence of material remains is, however, in some nn*asure 
Compensated for in the fact tliat wo liavo mure detailed descriptions 
of the buildings of Jenisalcm than of those of almost any ancient city 
known. From those in the Bible, with the paraphrase of them in 
dosephus, we are able to acrpiirc a tolerably distinct idea id' the build' 
ings of Solomon, and from the descriptions of the latter aiitlior w<! can 
also understand the funn of the temple fw rebuilt by llensl. T’ill, 
Iiowovor, the palaces of Assyria were, disintern.d, mid those of Ter- 
sQpolis examined, we liad but little to guide us in <jur restorations, 
but now it requires only a little more time and patient industry to make 
all clear. 

Buildings of Scjlomo.n'. 

Xo building, for instance, of antiquity so mucli rosonibloH the 
temple of Solomon as the so-called jialace of Darius at Berseiiolis 
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(woodcuts Nt). T.‘U and No. 1 80), only that the latter is by far tin- 
larji^cr of the two, beinj; 50 ft. in front, while Solomon’s temple 
only 00 ft. (20 cubits), and had consequently only 2 pillars in its 
porch instcjad of 4. In both buildinj^ the porch opened into tin* 
largest hall of the building; and beyond this, at iJerusalem, was the 
Holy of Holies, a cube of ilO ft. each way. The arrangement of the 
innermost part of the t(jm])lopalace of Darius cannot bo chjarly iiunli* 
out. No doubt it differed from the Jewish temple, as the objects for 
which the buildings were designed were dilVerent ; but tho sniiill 
chambers on the side, tlu^ square imiss on cutlier sidi^ of the ponh, ainl 
above all the forju of the capitids of the I'erseimlitan Pinal’s (woodcut 
No. 140), c.v[)lain the corres])onding armngement in the .lewisli 
tenqtle far more completely tlian anything clstswhere in anti(|uity 
can do. 

Another curious circumstance mentioned by Josephus, ‘ but not in tin* 
Bible, is that tln^ .Jewish tenqde bad an n])por story of wood on its roof, 
a tiihu\ in short, siieli as that re]U*c;sentcd ( woodcut No. 1 JO) as carved on 
the tomb ol‘ J )arius. 1 ts us(^ in the .le.wish lenqde is by no moans so clciir, 
thoiigli its existence may sm’ve to explain tho dist*n‘paucy 
betw(}en tho nu'asiiicmeiits givcui in the books of Kiiij^s 
and Chronicles of the height of the building, tin; ]U’i»l»a 
bility being that the tem])le itself was 45 ft. liigb, and llu- 
and probably the eastern towers, as much mon'. 
'riie parts and dimensions of Holomun's temple w(‘re, 1st, 
a porch, ft. wide by 15 It. deep; 2ml, a ])romiOs, ft. 
by Ji) ft., and beyond that a naos or samdimry, .‘Ht ft. 
cul)o; the lower chambers wore only 7.V ft. wide by 10 J ft.; 
so that the whole (*xbTnal dimensions the building 
probably were rather mon* than Ott ft. in width by I2tt R. 
in length, or less than an ordinary }»arish cliundi in 
this (M)untry. 

'riie bouse of the Korcst of Lebanon still more distinctly re.scmblcd 
an As.syriau palace; the principal apartment biung 150 ft. long by h.iH' 

that breadth, and 45 ft. in height, and. 
according to thedeseription, itsscction 
seems to have heen like the diagnim in 
wood(mt 145, though there is a dis- 
crepaiKjy hetweeii the authontics that 
introduces some difficulty into the 
matter. 'Phe pillars, like tho.so at Ni- 
neveh, were of cedar, and sup])()rtod 
14S. Diagram sevtUm of s»)iunion’R Hoiim'. a root ot the suiiie coiubustiblo and 

perishalde material. Following .Jose- 
phus we rojul that “ Solomon built some of these (the walls) with 
stones of 10 culiits, and wainscoted the walls with other stones that 
wen* sawed, and were of great value, such as are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth fiu* the lUTiameut of temples. The arrangeiiieiit 


' Ant. ,Tinl., viii. ; xv. 1 1, I. R«j 1. Jml., v. I, .'i. 
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i»f I)h‘ curious work of those stones wjis in three rows, but the foniih 
was |ne-einineiit Ibi- th(‘ beauty of its seulptur*', for on it wt*re 
r«jnv.sc!ited trees and all suits of jilaiits. Thesti trees and plants 
<!i»ven‘d the stom>s that Avere beneatli thi‘in, and their loaves Avere 
wrnii»:jht so Avoudeifully thin ainl subtile that they appeared almost in 
inotiini ; but the rest of the wall up to the roof Avas jdastered over, and 
as it Avere Avrouj^ht over with various eoloiirs and pictures.”* This is so 
exact a [lietiire of wliat Avt< have recently discovered in Assyria as to 
leave no doubt of the identity of the two stylos of building. The same 
•»l»stM vation applies to the other Av«»rks of S(domon as described by 
.lesepliiis — the Porch (»f .jud;i;ment, thi‘ lunise of Pharaoh’s dau^hh*!*, 
ami tlie housi^ Avhore ho dAVolt, which had anothi'i* court Avithin the 
jMirch. which Avas of like work. The historian’s whole account of the 
ltain|iietin<;*-hal]s, jileasure-gardens, i^c., ini^ht serve as avoH to dosorila* 
cue of the exhuiiiod cdilii'os on the banks of the I’ij^ris as anything 
wliicli ever existed at .lorusaloni. This analoj^y, when a little more 
study has been bestowed on th(5 subj«‘ct, Avill enaldc us almost oorbiinly 
|o irstor(> the Avholo stylo by (aunparinp; tlu^ existing; remains in the 
"lie placjc with the d(^scn]dion of those in tlie other. 

Tuk Skcoxu 'J’kmimj:. 

AJthouji;h it is antieiiiating soineAvhat on the clironoli>gical older 
"f the hook, and tiansgi(‘ssing a rule Avhich in other parts has been 
strictly adhered to, of not attiuiipting the restoration of hiiilding>^ from 
mere verbal descriptions, still the last temple of Jerusalem is so in* 
tcre-.sting, both from its history and associations, that it may well claim 
I" he an exce])tioii. 

This AA'as at idl times regarded hy the Jews as the Tern jih^, 

tlioiigh it appears to liave undergone refiaijs in the time (»f Herod 
aiuoiinting to a eoiiijilete rebuilding. ’Plie temple, itself nij doubt stood 
»'ii the foundations of that (»f Nehcmiah. It was situated at the south- 
western angle of the enclosure now called the Ilarani-cs scherM-f, and 
wa.s exactly one stadium or tiOf) Greek ft. (?ach Avay. (hi J sides it 
Was suiToundcd hy double porticcw or cloisters of 2 rows of coInmiiK, 
that to the east being called Solomon’s, prolmbly from one whiidi had 
been built there hy him. To the south stniMl the niagniticoiit ftoyal 
poreh, or Stoa Ikisilica, erected by Herod. This consisted of 4 roAvs 
of (.’orinthian columns, 4t) in each row, ami consorpiently l.’ift. ajiarf 
from centre to centn?. The outer aisles were ilH ft. in width, the 
‘•entnil 45 ft. or two and three intercolumniations respectively. 4’ho 
central aisle terminated in a bridge Avhich, sjianning the intermediate 
valley, led direct to the city. 

These porches, with the space immediately witliin them, were called 
the court of the Gentiles, and were sei»arated from that appropriated 
exclusively to the children of Isnml hy a low miling; Avithin which 
steps led to an np]>er platfonii, on which stood the Temple, properly 
•so called. 


' JoMtphuK, Ant. Jn«l.. viii. v. 
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1 10. I'lun or Toinplo ill .ronisalorii, iim rebuilt by IIchkI. Scale 200 ft. to I In. 


This had four gates on the north side, and as many on the soulli, 
thrwi on each side leading into the inner court, the two most eaHtcrn 
to the women’s court. To tlu*. cast tlicrc were also two gates, iiioiv 
magnific(?nt than the rest ; the first Icmliug into the women’s court, 
the second from it into the inner court: hoth seem to have boon 
adorned with all the art the Jews wore capable of lavishing on siu li 
objects. In the inner court stood the altar, in the axis of the building, 
and beyond that the temple or holy house itself, somewhat largi r 
than Solomon’s, but built on the sjime plan, and with the evident 
intention of being an exact reproduction of it, although, judging from 
the evidently Homan chanicter of the outer courts, it is more than 
prohablo that many features of Homan art w’oie introduced into its 
details also. 

Taken altogether, it must be confessed this was a very splendid 
hnilding, though the temple or Naos itself was so small. Its sub- 
structures, of a class of masonry veiy similar to that found in tin: 
terrace at Passargadie (woodcut No. 130), still strike cveiy beholder 
with astonishment — the mass is so great, the stones so large, and tlio 
features altogether so hold. The Stoa Basilica was in itself as large 
as one of our finest Gothic cathedrals. The ten-ace, with its 10 great 
gateways, its inner porches, and last of all the temple itself, if it made 
up at all in richness for the smallness of its proportions, must have 
formed a group seldom surpassed, and almost justifying the encomiums 
which Josephus passes upon it. 
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Below the Stoa BtiKilica, and nearly in f lie centre of it, a vaulted 
passage led from the outaido to a flight of stt»p.s leading up to the outer 
conri of the temple. This passage is of hold, simple architecjture, and 
without much oniainent except one pillar, represented in the annexed 
woodcut, which is interesting as the only architectural fragment of 
ancient Jerusalem yet discovered, 
which seems to Belong to a d.ato oven 
as early as the time of Jferod. Kx- 
trnially the arch is now adorned by 
(•rnaiiKnits of the Byzantine penod, 
and above stands the iiios(^uc K1 
Aksali, and tliat of Omar, both built 
in th(^ first centuiy of the Hegira. 

I’ln* Tem]dt? of the Sun at Balmyni 
is another building very similar to 
this. Jt consists of a cloistered cn- 
closui-e of somewhat larger diinen- ,4 puai ..r ciiiar hi Hui*a.rr«n.an oiitnii.r.! 
sions than that at Jerusalem, mea- k a F rom u iiruwiiiK hy 
sill ing externally 7 JO ft. by 715, Aviih 

a small temple of an anomalous fonn in the cemtre. It wants, how- 
ever, all the inner mielosures and miriuiis substructures of the Jewish 
time ; hut this may have, arisen from its having heeii rebuilt in late 
lionian times, and couseipieiitly shorn of these peculiarities. It is so 
similar, liowever, that 1 c*annot but look on it as a cognate temple to 
tliat at Jerusalem, though re-erceted under another ram* of ])(‘o]>lei 

A third temple, aj)]iareiitly very similar to these, is that of Kangovar 
in I’crsia. Only a portion now rcunains of the gii^at court in which it 
stood, nearly of the same dimensions with those of Jenisahim and 
I’almyra, lieing tihO ft. by 5r»8. In the centre are the Nestiges of a 
small temple. At Aizaini in Asia Minor is a fouith, with a similar 
coiiit : but here the temple is more iiupoHant, and assiimtss more 
distinctly the forms of a regular Boman |)eristylar temple of the usual 
form, though still small and insignificant for so considerable an en- 
closure. 

Non© of those are original buildings, but still, wlien put b)gether 
and compared the one with the other, and, above all, when examined 
by the light which discoveries farther east have enabled 11 s tfi throw 
on the subject, they iqay ciiahle us hi restore this stylo in something 
like its pristine fonn. At present they are but the scattered fragments 
of an art of which it is feared no original specimens now remain, and 
which can only thcrefoixj bo recovered by induction from similar cog- 
nate examples of other though allied stjdes of art. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AfcflA MINOR. 


CONrENTS. 

HiMtoricjil notice — Tombs at Smyrna — Doganlu — Lyciaii toinb? 


It is now ]^M‘Tha|»s in vain to oxpoct. tliat any nionnineiits of the 
aneioni tiinos, of ^ivai I'xlont i>r of j^reat. archil t'ctnral ini|M)rt;m<*«‘. 
remain to ho. ilivsc<»vcrc(l in Asia Minor; still it is a storehouse fioiii 
wliieh niiu!li information may yet ho f^leaniMl, ami whence we ma.v 
expect the solntion of many dark historical ])roblcms, if ever tht*y aiv 
tu he solved at all. 

SituaU'd as tliat country is in the very ceJitre of the old world. Mir 
ronnd(Ml on throe sides hy navigable seas opening all tlie regions <»f tin* 
world to her commerce, ]K>ssessing sjdendid harhonrs, a rich soil, aisl 
the linest climate (d’ the whole eartli, it must have not only hetm inlia- 
hited at the earliest perio<l of history, but must have risen to a pitch el 
civilization at a time ])receding any written liistories that we ]»ossess. 
We may re(;ollect that, in the time of Psammetiens, Phrygia conttaided 
with Kgypt for the palm of antiquity, and from the immnments of the 
18th dynasty we know what rich spoil, what beantifnl vases of gold, ami 
other tribute of a ricli and luxurious pooide, the Pont and llotono ami 
other inliahitants of Asia Minor brought and laid at the feet of Thotli- 
im‘H and other early kings many centuries before the Phristian eja. 

At a later period (7 lb to 547 b.c.) the Lydian empire wjis one of 
the richest and most powerfid in Asia; mid contemporary witli this, 
and for a long period subsequent to it, the Ionian colonies of (Ireecc 
surpassed the inotlier-eimntry in wealth and n*finement, and almost 
rivalled her in litcniture mid art. Few cities of the ancient world 
surpassed Fiphosns, Sardis, or llalicaniassns in splendour; and Troy, 
Tai*su8, and Trebisond mark three great t'pochs in the history of Asia 
Minor unsurpassed in interest and political iinportumjo by the rocel- 
loctions of any cities of the world. Excepting, howtiver, the remain.'^ 
of the Greek and Roman periods — the great tcnijdes of tlie first, and 
the groat theatres of tlie latter jieriod- little that is architeetund 
remains in this once fiivourcd Imid. It happens also unfortunately 
that there is no great capital city — no central point^ — where wo can 
look for iiumuments of importance. The defect in the physical geo- 
graphy of the couutiy is that it has no great river nmning through it-- 
no vast central plain capaldo of supporting a pojmlatiou sufficiently 
great to overpower the rest and to give unity to the whole. 
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So lUr aH our rostsirclioK yut rojwli, it wouhl Nooin tliai tlu* oldont 
iviiiains still fouml in Asia Minor aiv tho tumuli of 'raulalais, on tho 
nohluMii slioro of tlu‘ {j^ulf of Smyrna. They s(*om as if loft tluMv most 
oiiportuiiely to autUontii-ati* tho tnulition of tlu^ Etriisoaiis huvinp; 
>aikMl from this port for Italy. Oiio of tlu'si* is I’opn'sontod in wood- 
mis No. 148 and 149. Thoiij^h those tumuli arc huilt w4iolly >4 stone. 



KU'vution or I'lnnnliid at rant>iliU!i. Kr lilt. 1‘laii jimi Sta tion ort'li:! 

Ablo Minoure. IflO It. to 1 in. In rnnnilus at 'I'luitjilai 

iit> <1110 familiar with arcdiitectural ivscmhlaiiccs can ftiil to sta? in them 
a ('oiinium orij^iii Avith those of Etruiia. TJie stylohato, tlu^ slvpiii^ 
•''i‘lis, the imu;r chamher, Avith its pointed roof, all the arrtin genu ‘ids 
iiidoed, are tho same, aiul the Avhole (diaraeter of the necj’optdis at 
Tantalais Avouhl bo as appro[»riate at '.ranjuinii or i 'ivrm as at Smyrna. 

The tumuli at Troy belonging to the stuiie race* are piobably of 
iihont the .same age ; they are .still unopened, and so an? tho later ones 
ai-ouiid the (lyga'an Lake. If not already rilltMl, no c?xcavalion tluit 
eoiild noAv be undertaken promises more fruitful results than an ex- 
ploration of these sepulchres of the Lydians, and mon‘ cs])ecially that 
of Alyattes, so minutely described by Jleroilotus, and so iidi*rehting 
from its historical and ethnograpliie value. 

Whoiher other tumuli exist elsewliere or not is by no means clear ; 
hat it seems more than ])nd«ihle that in the eailiest times tho whole 
of this country was inhal/ited by a Pchi-sgic race, Avho were also tin? 
first known occupants of (Iroe.cc, and built the so-called "I n.'asnries of 
Mycenaj and Orchomeiius, and who sent forth tho Etru.sea.ns to eivilize 
Italy, If so, they Avonld have left behind tliem no huildings hut the 
•sepulchres of their departed great ones ; and if their history is to bt? 
recovered, it must be sought for in the Iwiwcls of the earth, and not in 
•■«V>’thing existing above ground. 

Next to these in point of age and style comes a curious gi<aip of 
rock-cut monuments, found in flic cciitn? of the land at Doganlu. 
Tlicy are placed on the rocky side of a narrow A'alley, and nnconnectod 
'Apparently with any great city or centix? of population. (Generally 
they are called tombs, hut there are no chiiinbcrs nor anything about 
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Uock-out KroiitlspioKU? ut IKijtanlu. From Aalo Mlneuro. 


i\mn to indioato a funereal purpoKC, and the inscriptions which accoiii- 
them are not on the inonnments themselves, nor do they rehv 
to sueli a pni-jMiso. Altogether, they are certainly among the most 
mystciions rmuaiiis of antiqiiitjs and, beyond a cei’tain similarity tn 
the rock-ent tombs around IVrsepolis, it is not easy to point out any 
monuments Unit afford even a remote analogy to guide us in our con- 
jectures. They arc of a stylo of aii; clearly indicating a wooden ongin, 
and consist of a square frontispiece, either carved into certain geo- 
metric slnqios, or pixipared ap]mrcntly for painting ; at each side is a 
flat pilaster, and above a pediment terminating in two scrolls. Some, 
appai*cntly the more modem, have pillars of a rude Done order, ami 
all indeed are much more curious than beautiful. When more of the 
same class are discovered, they may help us to some histiivic dfita : all 
that w’o can now say of them is, that, judging from their inscriptions 
and the traditions in Herodotus, they seem to belong to some Indo- 
Gonuauic race from Thessaly, or thereabouts, who have crossed the 
Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood ; and their date is pos- 
sibly as far back os 1000, and most probably before 700 b.c. 

There are other rock-cut sculptures farther east, at Pterium and 
elsewhere ; but all these are figure sculptures, without architectural 
fomi or details, and therefore hardly coming within the limits of this 
work. 

The only remaining im{)ortant architectural group in Asia Minor 
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iH that of Lycia, ma<le known in thia country since tho year 183H, liy 
the fliscovories of Sir (niarles Fellows anil otHers. ’ Intercstinj; though 
they certainly aro, they are extreincly disheartening to any one looking 
for earlier remains in this land, — inasmiicli as all of them, and more 
csjKH'ially tho older ones, indicate distinctly a wooden origin --more 
Mtrongly perha])S than any architeetunil remains in the western world. 
The (Jldest of them cannot well be carrioij farther back than the rei-siaii 
coiuinest of Cyrus and Harpagus. In other words, it seems pcifeetly 
ovidiait that up to that period tho Lyeians used only wood for their 
hiiildings, and that it wfis only in tho time of tho I’orsians that they 
lii-st learnt tn substitute for their frail and perishable stnietures others 
«»f a nn)re dunible material. 



l&U Lycian Tomb. Fruro BrittHh Museum. 

• As already observed, the same process can be traced in Egypt 
the earliest ages. In India it continued as late as the 4th or 
•'>th centuries a.d. In Greece — in what w^as not bi^rrowcd from tho 
^yptians— the change took place about the same time as in Lycia, 
^^>at is to say in the (ith century b.c. It is important to obscjrve 
bero that, wherever the process can bo detected, it is in vain to look 
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lor oarlier buildingM. It is only in tho inlknoy of stone architect iin* 
that men adhere to wooden forins, and as soon as lialnt ^ives tliem 
lamiliarity with the new material they abandon the ineon^vnitios 
the style, and we lose all trace of the original form, which m vir 
reapixsju’s at an afh^r age. 

All tho original buildings of liycia arc tonil)s or nionumciit;il 
erections of some kind, and gcuujrally may be classed under two IicjhIs. 
those having cundliiicar, and those having rectilinear r(»ofs, of l).itli 
which classes cxamjdes are found structural — or standing alone .uni 
also s]>e(u’mens (Uit in tho rock. The woodeut (No. l.M) re]>rcNciii> 
a |M!ifeet eonstrueted tomb. It consists first of a double pcnliuiu. 
which may have been in all cases, or at least gcneially, of stmir. 
Abov(? this is a rectangular cbost or sareoj)hagiis, ccHainly (M)])in] fmiii 

a woodiuj form ; .all tin- 
mortises and framing, evni 
to the pins that ludd them 
together, bedng liti-rallv 
rendered in the Ktom*w«nk. 
Above this is a curvilim-ar 
ri )of of p( ) i n ti'd fi uni , wh i « li 
also is in all its paits a ('opy 
of an original in wood. 

WIkui these forms an* 
rejieated in the rock tln‘ 
stylobate is omitted, ainl 
, only the upper part repre- 
sented, as shown in tho .in* 
nexed woodeut (No. lo2). 

IMien the curviliuoar 
roof is omitted, a flat om* i> 
substituted, nearly similar 
to those common in the 
country at the pres(*ntday. 
consisting of beams of nii- 
squari'd timber, laid side 
by side as close as they can 
be laid, and over this a 
mass of concrete or clay, 
sufficiently thick to pre- 
vent the min fi-om pene- 
trating through. ^mc' 

r*2. I{<K-k-out Lyr i Tomb. I-'roni KorU'n nikl SpmU'it Lycia. tilllOS this is SliriUOUIlt(‘d 

hy a low pediment, and 
sonuitimes the other, framing stands out from the rock, so as to give 
tln^ entrance of the tomb somothiiig of a porchlike form. Both these 
forms are illustrated in the two wotKlcuts (N<»s. 15:1, 154), and nume- 
rous varieties of them are shown in the w’orks of Sir Charles Fcdlows 
and others, all containing the same elements, and betraying most dis- 
tinctly the wtaulen origin from whicli they were derived. 
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TIw hist form that these buildings took was in the siihstitution of 
an Ionic fai^ado for these carpentry fonns : this was not done apjiaromJy 

at once, for, though the Ionic 
form was evidently borrowed 
from the neighbouring (ireok 
cities, it was only adopted Iw 
degrees, and oven then hetniv- 
ed more strongly the wooden 
forms from which its oiita 
blatnre was derived than is 
usually found in other or nioiv 
purely Grecian examples. As 
soon as it had fairly gained u 
footing, the wooden style was 
abandoned, and a masonry on«: 
substituted ill its stead. Tin* 
whole change took ]>lact^ in 
this country prolwibly within 
a century; but this is not a 
fair test of the time such a 
proc('ss usually takes, as hen* 
it was evidently done under 
foreign influence, and with tln^ 
spur of the example of a stoiu- 
building ])eoph\ We have ii'j 
knowledge of Inov hmg it took in Kgypt to effect the transformati<»n. 
In India, where the form and construction of the older Jbiddhiht 
temples resemble so singularly those examples in Lycia, the process can 
be traced through five or six centuries; and in Versia it took perhaps 
nearly' as long to convert the wooden arehitectiiri^ of tho Assyrians 
into even tho imperfect stone architeeturo of tho Achaimonians. h'veii 
in tiieir best and most perfect buildings, however, much still remained 
to be d<»ne before the caqicntry types w'cro fairly got rid of, and the 
style entitlcil to rank among tho masonic arts of the world. 

Tho remaining ancient hnildings of Asia Minor wore all built hv 
tho Greeks and Homans, each in their own stylo, so that tlieir classi- 
fication and description lielong properly to the chapters treating of the 
architectural liistory of tho.se nations, from which they cannot |)roperly 
bo separated, although at tho same time it is tnie that the purely 
Kuro])ean forms of tho art are eonsiderahly modifled by the influence 
of local Asiatic fonns and feelings. The Ionic cjrder, for instance, 
which arose in the Grecian ctdonies t»n tho coast, is only the native 
style of this country Dorieized, if the expression may bo used. In 
other wonls, the local method of building had become so modified and 
altered by the Greeks in adapting it to the Doric, which had bccoino 
the typical stylo witli them, as to lose almost all its original Asiatic 
forms. It thus hecame essentially a stone arcdiitccture with external 
columns, instead of a style indulging only in wooden pillars, and those 
used intemally, as there is everj' reason to suppose was tho earlier 
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fi»nn of tho art. Tho Ionic style, thus composed of two elements, 
took tlio arrangement of tho templos from Iho Doric, and the details 
from tho Asiatic original. Tho Itoman temples, on the contrary, which 
liavo heen erected in this part of tho Avorld, in their c<^»lnmns and other 
ilotiuls exactly follow tho Imildings at Komc itself ; while, as in the 
instances above cpioted of Jeriisalcin, Palmyra, Kangovar, and others, 
the essential forms and aiTangeiiients arC all local and Asiatics M’lie 
funner arc Greek temples with Asiatic dehiils, tho latter Asiatic 
fpriiplos with many Koman masonic forms. I'hc Greeks in fact wen? 
ei»lniiists, the Homans tmly con(pier(ii*s ; and hence the striking dill’m*' 
v\uv in tho stylo of Asiatic ai*t executed under their n‘Npcctive inflii- 
rrire. W'e shall havcj frcqmmt occasion in th(‘ se(|iicl to refer to III is 
<lillerenee. 
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Introductory romarlcH — of tin; IVnimidK — Pyramids of (.liwli 

Saccar.i — Archilt'ctuiv of tlm Pyramids. 


Wk have now traced tlio history of all tli(‘ known styles of arehiteetmv 
of tho Eastern World, from their ori}i;in to the time Avhen they lo 
their lo(?al individnaliiy in the j^rcat reaet ionary movements that O'ok 
place from time to time fniin the West towards tho East. It no" 
remains to take up the thread of tho Western styles of art at thcii 
earliest dawn in Egy])t, and to trace them through tho liistory of tlwit 
great band of iwtions living ronndtho shores of tho Meal i terra nean Sea. 
who carried forward tho progress of the art, without jiny interniptioii 
of its continuity, from its first a])pcamnce on the haidvs of the Nile till 
it sunk with the fall of the Koinan Empire, to make way tor the era ut 
( ^hristian forms and C’hristian art. 

Even, however, in this limited space, perfect continuity of narrative* 
will V)e impossible. To prevent ennfnsion, and the necessity of n * 
curring to a subject after it has been finislied, it will he ex[)edieiit first 
to complete the history of Egyptian art from tin? carlit\st time till its 
extinction in tho timo of tho Koman Eiuperoi*s; then to go back 12 or 
. 13 centuries to cuinitienco tho early history of I'clasgic art in Greece, 
and trace the history of tlic Grecian styles down to tho time of Ah?x- 
andcr the (Jreat, and a third time to revei't to a periiai^ nearly as early, 
or to Uio commoncement of Etruscan art in lUily. Finally it will h(* 
necessary to* trace tho - development of art in Ituino during tho pcrio<l 
when that groat city giudnally absorbed Greece and Egypt in the vast 
vortex of her ambition, till all these forms of art perished with the 


* It will seen that in this chiipter the 2-HX> ye.nrs. It ha.s been thought lietter, iu 

whole subject of Kgyptinn chronology is .a woi k like the present, to e\clnde the quca- 

oniitted. It h.*ks been ttiought necessary toi tioii .-iltogc'tl'er than to a<lopt a system whieh 

dit this ou account of the largeness of the is sq far from settled, without the possibility 

subject ahd of tin? gi-eat ditt'erence of itpinion ’ of st;\ting the grounds oh which that system 

which jwevaiU upon it. The ncf^ial (/iffm’in-c I'csts. ’f he ipiestion is exainiucd in an Ap- 

between the liest authorities for the ilato (for ]»endix to the ‘ Principles of Beauty in Ait,’ 

itistiuice) of the iiit'at Pyramid is no less than by the Author. 
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curly civiliztiHoii of the Western World, in the downfall of the Roman 
Empire after the a<;c of Constantine, the (iioat. 

Without attemptinj^ liore to a*ssij^i aecursitcs or even a])]uoximate 
dates, we will endeavour to state what is heyond all dispute, and what 
must h(i homo in mind in tirder to fonn any eorreet idea at all of tlu^ 
various ehussos of iHunains in this aiu-icuit land. 

Ill the aectuints which have heon traii^mJtted to us hy the K^y]>tians 
tliemselvt'S, their early hi. story and elimnoloj^y ariMlivided aeeonlin^ 
lo tin* dynasties of their lvin<;s, of which they enumerate no less than 
2l\ .M(»st <d’ these arc ohscure and unimporlant. 'I’la^ j;reat epochs 
wen? the 4th dynasty, which nu'j^ned at Meni])his, to which the pyramids 
<»r (lizeh are assi«; 5 ned ; tlic 12th, of which ( )sorta.sen was the jirreat 
iiioiiareh and Thehiis the capital : and the IHtli and l!dh, which followed 
on the expulsion of the; intruders known as the JSlmpherd Kiiifpi. 'riiu 
early j?art of the ISth dynasty was rendered illustrious hy the exidoits 
«*r several kiii^s hearing tlio name of Thotlinies. After their piudod 
a siM'ond inti?rru]»tion to<»k place uiidm* foreign kings who wme \v»ir- 
shippers of tin? sun, proha hly a remnant of the Shc'plnnd Kings. On 
their (‘xpnlsion the original line was re.stored, and during the reigns 
of .Manej)thah and tin? two tiixt kings named llhamses or Itemeses 
attained tlio highest |»iteh of splendour. 

'I'he first king of the lUth dynasty, known h»cally as the third 
l«iiamses, is (?l(.'arly identified with tlie great ei/inpieror known hy tlie 
Creeks as Sesostris. This and the previous dynasty arc those whirdi 
hiriiish ns with the most magniliceiit architectural remains ; anti fnuii 
the eonclusion of this luilliaiit ejioch began the deeJirn* of Egyptian 
art and dominitm. 

44ie architeetural history of Kgy])l thnsdividi's itself inh> two great 
p<*ri(Mls. The first is represented l»y the I’yramids, all tin? ])i ineipal of 
"liieli stand in the neighbourhood of ^lemphis, the. royal eity of the 
"Id kingdom of Fiower Egyjd. TJio second pcriotl is ri'jirt seiilcd hy 
flu? tcmjilcs erected hy the kings of the later dynasties, who reigned at 
^i’iiehos in l^jiper Egypt. All (?hn)iiologi(?al systems, lu)W(*ver w’idely 
ditfering in tho actual dates assigned, crojieiir in pla(?ing the pyramids 
"f i‘3gyj)t as tho oldest of all arehiteotural ohjocts, either in c?xisteii(?o 
ur of which any record or descriptii^A Whatever ih. preserv(.*d. 'J’h(?ir 
relative age, as wxdl iis that of tlie other moumpents, is known beyond 
a doubt. Previous to the rise? of tho 1 2t]i or Ist great TFiehan dynast y 
W(» have a series of nearly oO ro^ al pyrninidK gr toihlis, wilh e<»rit<*m- 
pifl^iry scpiilelucs and smaller iiionurrieiite’ in their neighboiirhofi<l, 
which eiiaUo^ us to undei-stand, and very completely to illustrafe, tin? 
whole pr«)gn«s of tho ail of this earlier kingdom. 'J'his being the ease, 
it rt?ally is not nccesi|ary to attempt to aKCc?!^!!! tlio c^act pcriml whi(?h 
elajwed Krtween their erection and that of the, inonumciits which hiK?- 
cecdod them. Ft is sutficicnt te know tliat they form the oldest gnuip. 
of monumenta in Egypt, and, so far as w'e can aaccilain, also the oldest 
in the world. We haye every reason to lo*)k upon them as exaiujiles of 
style alwohitely independent hf all [irevious eftorts of human art either 
m Egypt itself or in any contein|M»raiy nation. 
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With these evidences of exti*emo antiquity wo are startled to tiiul 
Egyj)tian art nearly as perfect in the oldest pyramids as in juiy of 
the later, or as it hiicanie afterwards, when all the retinoment and all tin- 
science of the Greeks had been applied to its elaboration. Even at 
the earliest period the Egyptians had attained the art of transporting tho 
heaviest blocks of granite from Sycne to Memphis, of scpiaring tln ni 
with a mathematical pi*ecisioi\ never suipassed, of polishing them to n 
suiface as smooth as glass, and of raising them higher tlain such l)lo( kK 
have ever l)ccii mised in any buildings in the world, and setting tluin 
with a tnith and precision so wondeiful, that they now lie tluiv 
(vithoiit Haw or settlement, after thousiuids of years have passed ovri 
them, and swept the more nnwleni buildings of other nations troin 
the face of the earth, or laid them in undefinable and indiscriiiiiiiutu 
ruin. 

At tlnit early period, too, the art of s(nilptiiro was as ])crteet as it 
ever afterwards bcicame: the hicrogly|)hics are as perfectly cut, as 
bt^autifully coloured, and told their hile with the same cpiaijit distinct- 
ness which afterwards characterised th<‘iu. it is in vain te speculate 
on hew long it must have taken miy nation to reach this degree of ]icr- 
feetioii, more especially a nation so little progressive as the Egyptians 
weie. W'o must cemtent ourselves with the fact, and in our wonder at 
its immensity leani from it more humhle notions of our own anticpiity 
and knowledge, and more extended views of ancient history. AImjvc 
all, wc ac(|uiro a more exaltetl adminition lor the j)eople who, long 
before the dawn of idvilisiitioii among other nations, had already reached 
so high a pitch of greatness, and achieved that position which onahh‘d 
tliem h) iiiRuence and instruct all subsequent ages in their sciciice and 
their jihilosophy. 

Tiiniiiig, then, to the Pyramids — the oldest, largest, and most mys- 
terious of all the monuments of man’s art now existing wc find tliat all 

those in Egypt are situated on the left hank of the Nile, just heyuiul 
the cultivab'd ground, and on tlie edge of the desert, and all the j^riic 
eipal ones within what may fairly lie called the Necropolis of Memphis. 
Uepsius, it is said, has discovered and explored alwnt 50 of those, all 
which appear to bo royal sepulehros. This alone, if true, would suffice 
to justify us in assigning a dumtion of 1000 ycai*s to the dynasties <»l' 
the pyramid-huildei-8, which is al)out the date wo aecpiiro from other 
sources. 

The three groat pyramids of Gizeli are the must remaikablc and the 
best known of all those of Egypt. Of these the finst, erected by (Tieo]»H, 
or, as he is now more correctly named, Supliis, is the largest ; but the 
next, by Ohepheren, bis brother, is scarcely inferior in dimeusioiis ; the 
third, that of Mycerimis, is voiy much smaller, hut excelled the two 
others in this, that it had a coating of Iwautiful red granite from Syene, 
while the other two were reveted only wiUi the boautifid limestone of 
the country. Part of this coating still remains near the top of the 
second ; and Colonel Vyse was fortunate enough to discover some of 
the copiiig-stonos of the Oreat Pyramid buried in the rubbish at its 
biisc, sufficient to indicate the nature and extent of the whole, and to 
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Kho\#t}uit it was coiiimencod IVoiii the lx)ltoiii and can-itid upwards, nut 
at t}u 5 tup, as it hjis somctinu*H tlioii^htlcssly assi'Hud. 

The diiiiciiisioiis of thoso tlircc, as asotirtniiied by tlio cupiiijj;is, aro 


hh follows 



Ijengtl) of 
Kise. 

Height. 


Feel. 

Feet. 

(!lu'o|>a . . 

. 7G4 . 

. 4S0 

Chepheivii . 

. 707 . 

. 4r>4 

Mycerinus . 

. 354 . 

. 218 


Ami III Aupln of An|«U* »( 

Kquiiro fi ct. hide. IniKsj\gi*. 

0 1 or 

r.4:V59»i . . .M-no . . ‘2r,-4i 

499,849 . . 52*20 . . 25*5.') 

12r»,:HG . . 51* . . ‘2<)*2 ‘ 


Emm this it will bo seen that tlui aroa of the (livat Pyramid (moJo 
than l.‘l acres) js more than twice the extent of that <»f St. Peters (»l 
lioims or any other building in the world. Its hei^;ht is etpial to tlio 
hij!;liest sjnre of any <;athcdral in Kiirope; for, though it has Ihm^ii 
atti-nipted to erect higher buildings, in no instance, bas this yet been 
Miccessfiil. Kven the third pyramid cov(?rs more ground than any 
(Inthic cathedral, and the mass of materials it contains far suri)asses 
tliat of any orocdion we ])Ossess in Europe. 

All the? ]>yramids (with one exception) fat^o exactly north, and have 
their entrance on that side — a circunistsince the more remarkable, as 
the later builders of Thebes seem to have had no notion of orientation, 
l»ut to have placed their buildings and tombs, almost as if to avoid 
regnlai’ity, in every (’onceivable direction. Jiistead of tin? entrances 
to tlu .1 jwramids btjing level, they all slope downwards geneially at 
angles of about 20° to the horizon- a circumstance which has led to an 
infinity of s])e(Julation, as to whether th<*y were not obserrvatories, and 
iin ant for the observation of the |K»lc-shir, etc. All these tlieories, 
h(»wj;ver, haves failed, for a variety of rcasfms it is mscdless now tx) 
lecapitulate ; but among otlusrs it may be mentioned that the anghss 
arc not the sanus in any two pyramids, though built within a few years 
of one another, and in the twenty which were measured by Polonel 
\ ysc they vary from 22° 35' to 34° 6'. The angle of tlio im;lination 
of the side of the pyramid to the horizon is more constant, varying 
only from 51° 10' to*52° 32', and in the Gizeh pyramids the angle of 
tin* ptissago seems to have heen intended to have hcc;n about oiie-lialf 
of this. Beyond this it is difficult to ])nx!ecd, unless we may perhaps 
olitain an approximation to the principle by which the buildei*s wjem 
to have been govenied by the following simple calculation. Divide* 
tlio circle into 28 imrts, which, as the Egyptians used weeks and lunar 
reckoning, is by no means an im]»robahlo division. Let every 28th 
I'lirt be represented hy r/, which will thus ho ccjual in 12°, Ho?. Mul- 
tiply this hy 2, 3, 4, and 5, and we oldain tliertd>y very n(iarly tlic 


■' The measures quoted in the text are all 
t‘«kcn from the elaborate surveys made hy 
Mr. Perring for Colonel Vyse, which are by 
tar the most complete and correct which have 
r«t been puWihhed. It is n»H.*essary, how- 
to warn the reader that Mr. Perring 
published two seta of measurements, those 
from actual observation, which arc tliose fol- 


lowed in the text, and anc»thcr set corretM 
acconliiig to his theory of what tliey ought 
to have Ijccn, supjMSiing every jiart to have 
been set out of an even nuniWr of Kgyptiaii 
cubits. In most instann*# his theory agrees 
pretty closely with his obM-rvalions, but is 
generally more likely to mislead than guide 
the reader. 
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mean angle of all tlie difterent parts of the pyramid.* But as iiJ tw„ 
pyi-simids follow tlicj same nil(3, it is obvious that this or any otiici 
explanation must fail, if strictly applied to any one, to be ojpiallv 
applicable to llio others. 

^rh(5 most pliinsible theory seems h) Tie, that the faces of the ruiuul 
were intended to be ]»ractieally 4 cspiilateral triangles, laid againsi 
tail* another, and meeting ati the apex. For instance, in the lime 
great pyramids at Gizeh, the ratios of the slo]>ing edges to the hase ali- 
as follows : - 


Great Pyramid . 
So(M)nd l*yraTiii(l 
'J'hird Pyramid . 


Base. 

7fi 4 fuet. 


Ijvngtii of 
sloping odgo. 
7-JO foot. 


DifTm-iKo. 
41 foot. 


707 „ . . 07J „ . . liry „ 

:i54 . . 3:i0 „ . . J-l 


It will bo observial that the difterence? is least — about 5 ]»er rent.— 
in the second pyramid, the* one which retains the greatest part of it.v 
(;o])ing ; and there may he some error in the measurement of tin* otln^-s 
derived fn»m a single coping-st<»ne. 

With any other })e(3ple than the Egyptians this might be considi iid 
a suflieient e.xplanatiou— all the otlier ])arts being mnltiples or .siil)- 
innltiples of the anghis derived from this faet. Bnt the lOgyptians wriv 
such e.xcellent mathematieians and sneh peifecd hnildors in those tinu's. 
tliat this can only he r-onsidered as an approximation towards the solu- 
tion of the problem; but it is one sulHeient for our empirical nile tn 
attain the general foiiu and dimension of a pyramid, using the multi]»]r> 
giv(‘n in the )u-e<‘oding ]»age. 

The principal dimensions of the (ifeat Pyjamid have hern given, 
to which it may he added that the entrance is about 47 ft. t» in. ah or 
the hase, on the loth stop i»r platform. Tliere arc in all 203 siirli 




Great 

Soi-ond 

1‘hinl 


I’yruiiiid. 

Tyrauiid. 

lymniid. 

Afiirle ADB , 

510 2.1' 

.520 21' 

510 

I)A(S 

77 ID 

75 4 

77 38 

„ ACB 

41 28 . 

42 3vi 

41 18 

„ OAK 

97 3 . 

94 59 

97 23 

M AKK 

58 5 . 

58 24 

58 6 

EAK 

63 59 

62 

63 46 


26 :i3(?i. 

•25 

27 34 


Angle's calnilali'ii 
from ilif^ 2i4tlj i>f -I 
circle (a). 
4 / 1 = . 51 - 4-^8 
r..i = 77*l4--> 



38*571 

96-4-J8 

57*858 

G4*285 


2/1= 25-714 
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steps. Their aveiiigo height is nearly 2 ft. (1 in., Imi they «liiiiinish 
in lieight — gonor/illy speaking, hut imt unifijnnly -towaids the tup. 
The siiinniit now consists of a platform IJ2 It. H in. s<pl:lr(^ : so that 
jihoiit 24 ft. is wanting, the present iu.‘tiial height l)oing 4r)(» It. It con- 
tains 2'chaml)Oi*H ahovo-groinnl, and 1 cut in tlie rock at a considerable 
depth bidow the foundations. 

The passiigcs and chanibei-s are. wtfrthy of tho mass; ail are lined 
witli jHilished gi-anite; and the ingenuity and pains that have been 
taken to render them solid and secure, and to jn-eveiit tlnnr bidng 
< rushed by tho superincunib(mt mass, raise our idea of Egyptian science 
higher than oven tho bulk of the building itself could do. 

'Powards the exterior, where tho pressure is not gi’cat, tho roof is 
Hat, though it is \)ro)jjiblo that c^von there tluj winght is throiigliont 
discharged by 2 stones, sloijing np at a cm*taiu angle to wIhuh^ Ibey 
meet, as at tlie entrance. 4'owards tlie centre ol tbo pyramid, liuw- 
evt‘r, the passage becomes 28 ft. high, and assumes Ibo form of inverpjd 
sinirs, iis shown in the sc'ctioii (tig. 1), till it contracts so iimch at 
till.) top that no ])ressnre can hint it. XowIhto, howevcjr, is this 
iiigennity more shown than in tho roy.al (‘haniber, which measures 
17 ft. 1 in. by ;{4 ft. d in., and 19 ft. in beiglit. 'riie walls are lined 
and tho njof is fornnjd of sjilcnditl 
slabs of Syenite, but above the 
iMof 4 suecessivo clntinbers, as 


shown in the annexed s<!ction 
(tig. 2), have been formed, each 
divided from tho other by slabs of 
granite, polished on tlioir lower 
Miifacios, but left rough on the 
up]»er, and abovt; tlnjso a 5t)i 
<’hambor is formed of 2 sloping 
blocks to discharge tho w<*ig]it of 
the whole. ^Phe fii’st of those 
ehambers has long been known; 
tile upper hair wei o discovered and 
tirst ontoro<l by (hdiuiel V’yse, and 
it was there that he discovered tho 
name of tho founder. This was not 



l&T. ?«:liou •»! Kitig'i CliaTiilifT niiU nf l'>ussaK^- In 
Jreat I'yrdiiiW, S;ale BO It. to 1 in. 


engraved as a record, but seriVddcd 


in red paint on the 8tones,ap]Kirentlyasa(iiiarry-mark,orasaTi address 
to tho king, and iiceompanied by something like directions for lladr 
position in the building, sufficient, however, to identity coiiijdetely tlie 
tbnnder and the time of tlie erection of the pyramid, lliis is the only 
really virgin dis<!ovcry in the pyramids, as they have all bcmi opened 
either in the time of the Orceks or Homans, or by the Mahometans, 


and an unrifled tomb of this ago is still a dosidemtinii. P iitil siieli is 
hit upon we must remain in ignorance of tho real mode of sepultures in 
those days, and of the puiiiose of many of the armngements of these 


mysterious buildings. 

Tlie portcullises which invariably close the entrances of the scjiul- 
chral chamlier in the pyramids are among the most eurioiis and jiige- 
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niouB of tho aiTaiigcmciitK of these hinklings. Generally they consist 
of great cubical iiiasscs of granite, meiisuring 8 or 10 ft. each way, uinl 
coiisequently weighing 50 or (50 tons, anil even more. These AV(‘ri' 
fitted into chambers jn’cpared during the construction of the buildinj^, 
but raised into the ui)per parts, and, being lowered after the body wua 
deposited, closed the entrance so effectually tliat in some instances it 
has iKJon found necessary either to break them in pieces, or to cut a 
])assage round them to gain admission to the chambers, lliey geiu*' 
rally slide in grooves in the wall, to which they fit exactly, and alt<»- 
gethor show a degree of ingenuity and forethought very rem{iikal)le, 
consiclering tho early ago at which they were executed. 

In tho second pyramid one chamber lias been discovered paitly 
above ground, partly cut in the rock. In tho third the chambers aiv 
numerous, all excavated in the rock ; and from tho tunnels that have 
been driven by explorers tlirough tliii supci'stnietures of these two, it 
is very doubtful whether anything, is to be found jibove ground. It is 
observable that tho miiasurcments of the tliird pyramid are as nearly as 
possible tho exact half of those of the second. This cannot have be«*ii 
unintentional. 

The excoiitional pyramid above alluded to is tluit of 8a{.‘eam, shown 
in tlie annexed plan and section (woodcut No. 153), both to the si’ale 
of 100 ft. to 1 in. It is the only pyramid that does not face exactly 
north and south. It is nearly of tho same general dimensions with the 
pymmid of Chejiheren, but its outline, the disposition of its chamberH, 
and the hieroglyphics found in its interior, all seem to point to an imi- 
tation of tho old form of mausolea by some king of a far more modern 
date. 

All the old pyramids do not follow tho simple outline of those I'l’ 
GizAdi. That at Ilashoor, for instance, rises to half its height with a 
slope of 54 ’ to tho horizon, but is finished at the angle of 45 \ giving 
it a very exceptional appearance; and that of Meydoon has more tin* 

aji] )earauce of a tower, its angle being 74° K)'. Two smaller towers 
rise from its summit, in the manner in which it is supposed Assyrian 
pyramids wore usually constnicted. The latter, indeed, seems not t«> 
have been an unusual mode of building pyramids in stories or stagi^s, 
each less than tho other, but it is imssible that this was only temporary 
or prepm*atory, and that it w’as intended eventually to smooth the whole 
down to the moix) orthodox form of a straight-sided pyramid. 

The architecture of the age of tlio pyramids has not yet been siifli- 
ciently illustrated ; but when tlie great Prussian work is finished, this 
roprotudi will bo removed, as Lcpsiiis seems to have paid especial 
attention 4o the stimctural tombs and buildings around the pyramids, 
many or most of which are contemporary, or nearly so, with the oldest 
of them. 

Like all early architecture, it shows evident symptoms of having 
boon boiTowed from a wooden original. The lintels of the doorways 

ait) still rounded, and tjio walls are mere sipiaro grooved and 

jointed together, luid every part of it as unlike a stone architecture as 
can possibly Ih) seen. Yet the pyramids themselves, and those tombs 
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wliioh are found ontHide, generally are far removed from wooden 
forms ; and it is only wli(‘n we find the Eg}"ptian indulging in dieo. 
rative art that we trace this more primitive fi>]’m. There an? two dour 
ways of this class in the British Museum, and many in that of Berlin; 
hut perhaps one of the host illustrations of tli(5 architoetural forms nj 
that day is the sarc4)phagus of Myeerinus, unfi)rtunatcly lost on its wav 
to England. It rciu’oscmts a palace, with all the j)eculiarities found mi 
a larger scah^ in the huildings which surround tlic^ pyraini<l, witli the 
p(aniliar cornice, and still more peculiar roll or ligature on the angles, 
most evidently a carpentry form, hut Avhicli the style rcdaiiu'd to its 
latest day. 



1511. Sarcuplmgu^ of Myeerinus, found in Tliird l*ymiiiid. 


In many of the tomhs surrounding the pyramids square piers mv 
found supporting the roof, sometimes, hut rarely, with an ahaems, gene 
nilly without any carved work, though it is morti than probahle that 
tlujy were originally painted with dotiees upon wliieli tliey deptuided 
for their oniament. In most iiishinees they look morcj like IVag- 
ments of a wall, of which the intervening spaces had been cut away, 

I hail pillars in the sense in which wo usually understand the word : 
anil in all instances in the early ages they must he considered more 
as utiliUirian exiietliimts than as parts (»f an ornamental style ot 
architecture. 

From the knowledge, however, that we do possess of this stylo, wc 
may safely assert that it is one of the least beautiful artistically of those 
wo are a(!qiiaintcd with, and infinitely inferior to the I’heban style 
Avhich succeeded it. The early F^yidians built neither for beauty nor 
for use, Imt fiir etcniity. To this last they sacrificed every other feeling. 
In itself nothing can be los.s artistic than a pyramid. A tower, cither 
round or square, or of any other form, and of the same dimensions, 
would have been far more imposing, and if of sufficient height— the 
mass being the same —might almost attain to sublimity ; but a pyramid 
never looks so large as it is, and not till you almost touch it can yiai 
lie brought to l)elicve that its dimensions we so great as they are. lliis 
is owing principally t*) all its jMiris sloping away from the eye instead 
of boldly challenging* observation ; but, on the other hand, no fonii is 
so stable, none sn capable of resisting the injuries of time f»r force, and 
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nom‘, c*onsc(iii<*ntly, ho well calculated to attain the <)l»j»'ct for which 
tin* nvmmids w(u-c oi’octed. Ah exainjiloH of ttM‘hni(? aH, they are un- 
riv.illed among the workn of men, but they rank among the lowest if 
juylpied by the {esthetic rules of arehiteeturjil art. 

Tlie s{imo character belongs to the tt.mibs {ind buildings airouiid 
tliein: they arc low {ind solid, and )m»ssc\h.s iifdther biNiuty of foj*m nor 
any jnchiteetural feature at all worthy t>f iitteiitioii or admiration, but 
they Inive lasted n(‘{irly uninjured from the remotest {inti<niity, and 
thus liav(? attained the object their builders had principally in vi<*w 
wlieii tliey desigmal them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Til KHAN MONAHOllY. 

CONTKNTS. 

Historical notice — rillnif? — Temple-Pal sices — RhameHsioii — Karnas;. 


Thk inomoiit wo paKH the lo(jal limitH of tlio nocropolis of Menipliis, or 
oliroiioloj^ioally ooine Inflow tho dynsiHtiiJH of the pyrsiiniB-biiilders, we 
are at on(;e awaro of being in the jiicsenee of a now stylo of areliitee- 
turo, differing in almost every resjicct from that whicli preceded it, ami 
in many eharacjhiristies aiihigonisticj to it to a rianarkaldo (‘xtent. 

Wo liavo no longc*r JUiy pynnnids, nor any traeiis (.>f tliat (pisiini 
style (»f wooden architecture jM;»intcd out above. Obelisks become snu* 
of the most remarkable and striking features of tho new style, all of 
them, so far as we know, situated on the eastern side, as all the pyra- 
mids wore on tho westem side of tho Nile. Columnar architoctiin' 
becomes also gcmc^ral, comprising two of tho forms of ctdumns, after- 
wards moi*e generally used ; the IVoto-Doric;, so called from its exti'ciiu* 
similarity to the Greek order of that namo, and those with what is 
called the lotus-bud capital, from its supposed Tescmblanco to the biul 
of that sacred plant. It is in this jige that the great temple at Kanan* 
was (iommenced by Osortason, the first templo of which we have any 
cognizance in Egyptian history ; and under anotluT king of the sjuin* 
tly nasty — Amcuemlni — tho Labyrinth was also begun, though when it 
wjis finished, or how far it was carried by him, are as yet by no mcaiiK 
clear. Nor is it known whether the pyramid that fiuins part of the 
group was built by that king, or belongs to some prior dynasty. 

Under the kings of this period Egypt enjoyed great prosperity; 
tlui face of the country was changed ; a new stylo iff art and new man- 
ners were introduced. This state of things was suddenly checked by 
tho Sliejdierd invasion, the greatest of all the afflictions which Egypt 
suffered during her long career, which humbled her into the condition 
of a subject province. It is by no means satisfactorily settled, even 
now, wdio these Shepherds wore, tliough they must probably have l)ccn 
a i*aco inhabiting either tho Valley of the Euphriitcs, or some of the 
ooun trios iHjtwecn that region and tlie Valley of the Nile, who, entering 
by the Isthmus of Suez, took possession of tho whole country from the 
Cataract to the Bt»a. The detestation in which tho memory of these 
intrudci*8 was ever after held in Egypt testifies to tho oppressiveness 
of their rule, and to the disgust which their barbarism inspired among 
their far more civilised subjects. Wo read that, during the steward- 
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eihip <»f Joseph “ the Egyptians miglit not cat bread with the Hebrews ; 
r.»r that is an alxjmination to the Egy])tians,** and that “ evt>ry sheplun d 
is an abomination unto tlio Egyptians.” ^ 

Tlie descendants of the old Egyptian kings, however, slill existed, 
though they <‘unnot bo Siiid to IiaA'o roign(*d till lapse* of time brouglit 
ilccay and corrnydion iiit() the ranks of the Shepherd kings, when, 
joining with the other petty princes i»f nativt*, descent, tli(*v rose, 
cx]K*lh*d the Slu‘pln‘rd races, and restofed the 'riieban Einpiie with 
even greater glory than before, ruder their rule Egv])t became the. 
most poweifnl state in the ancient world. andattain(*d a |»oint of great- 
Mc.ss in arms and art which she never snr])assed, and whii’h, in so far 
as arcliitectiiro is concerned, is iiiuMjnalb'd l\y ajiy stale whi«*li has 
rxisted from that time to this. 

thi the restoration «)f the* old Egyptian inonarchs they bruiiglit back 
with them the style, of aii which had ]m*vailcd before tin* intcrni])tioii 
• aii.sccl by tbeir subjection, unaltered in all res])ecls. Tbe two periods, 
lln‘refur(% must be taken together as oni* gronj). As this group < 

I'n lirnds all lliat is best ami greatt'st in Egyptian art, it will 1 m? iicccs 
Nary to treat it ratina' more in detail and more inctbodically tlian tlu; 
[•rev ions style. 

1*1 IX A IIS. 

Egyptian pillai-s are of very various forms. Of thcs(? we must In? 
‘■oiitent here to deseribc? a few, wbieli aj)p(?ar the most distinct, and 
tyjiical of the general style, of art. ^ 

The simplest foiin is that of a ]>lain sipiare pier, w ith or without 
an ahaeus, as used ill the? toiubs alsjut (he |)yramids. Sir (laidm?r 
^Mlkinsou sugge.s(s that it was derived from the supports left in cpiar- 
iii;s to snstiuii the sn])erincninbent strata, but its tuigin may be even 
‘■MHier and simpler than this, for it is evident that, w’lieievt?r a roof or 
verandah or open space is bj be cover(?<l, w'hetber the musoni’y is (»f 
hriirk or of stone?, a square pier is tin? most obvious, tin? simjdest, and 
nieehaiiically the best modi? of su])|>oi-ting a beam or Ix'ams. Such 
•^luarc? piers wt?re prolmbly used in tlie baziuirs, the bouses, and tem])b?s 
“f Memphis, before (?ven the tinM3 wdn?n the pyramids were ereet<*d. 
'Mien built of brick or a rubble stone, an abaens, eitlier of flat tiles or 
i'f wood, becomes indispensabh?, to diffuse the pressiin? of llie beams 
equally. Tiers pf masonry in regular flat conrses wiire used contcni- 
IH-Uaneously with those of hn(?k or nibble. In none of those is it 
»H?eessiiry that the abacus shouhl ]jroject beyond the liiu? of tin? pillars, 

in ftict does this apjiear to liave been usual in any period of Egyp- 
tian art. The next form tliat this pillar took was tliat of an <jclagnii, 
produced by cutting off the angles of the wpiare: an iinj)rovenn?nt 
^’hich, if not indispensable for pillars on tlie exterior of buil<lings, was 
nearly so int(;mally, xvbL*re the space oeenjued and the sharji sqiian? 
***iglcs were |:iarticularly awkward, llii-s step made, it wa.s easy to 
tarry it further by cutting off the angles of the octagon, so as to make 


' Genesis xliii. .32 ; xlvi. 34. 
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it a pillar of 16 sides, and again of 32, bh was done afbenvards in Judin, 
but with lliis differeneo, that in that (jonntiy all those polygons furv 
found in the same pillar, while here the siuiu* on,, 
is always carried from the base to the siiiuinit. Ail 
these variations recpiired a marked and projwtiii- 
aliaeus, to eorrcsjmnd with the linos of Uie Ivaiio 
or entablature that rested ii|)on them, which was ii«>i 
iudispens{^)ly neeessaiy when merely a ]»iu 

was ein])loycd. 

Th(^ last improvement, and that which l)roiip;lit 
it nearest the (irccian fonn, was hollowing out <li. 
la(;(is iif the polygon with a reversed curve, so ns i<i 
|iro<liice what is called lluting. All these kinds •.! 
])il1ars are found perfected in very early tmiihs, nii'l 
may have been used from the most nunotc nnticjiiilv. 
M’hc earliest examples exhibiting all these iiiqirMvr 
mcnls that have come down to our agt* are thoM* n! 
lleni llassan, excavated during the sn]»remacv ef lln 
12th dyntusty. There both 8 and 16 sided ]»illai> 
iu». I'iiiiiraMu-iiiiiahMin. are foiiiid supporting what may have? been eitlu r a 
stone or wooden arcliitrave, and sometimes, as in 
tins view (woodcut No. 161), what certainly reiu'csents a wooden ronf. 
Internally, as shown in woodcut No. lOt), it looks very iniicli Jis if a 
luick arch were throwi\ from range to range of these columns, hut, 
lH*ing vwt in the rock, it is diihcult to be certain on this point. 

'rh(*s(i proto-Dorie pillars occur in the roek-ciit temples of Nubia, of 

the age of Khamses 11., ami 
elsewhere, sometimes witli 

a flat band down the ecu 

• 

ti e, containing an inscription 
in hioroglypliics ; gencrallv 
they have all the ehanu lcr 
istics of the (Irecian order. 
ex(;ept the echinus or beau- 
tiful carved member iiiuh'r 
the abacus, which the Ngyp' 
tians never used. 

One of* tho oldest foriiiH 
of pillars in Egj^pt is repnv 
sented in woodcut No. 162. 
It is evidently derived from a woodem post used to support a rcK»l 
internally, and its peculiar shape may be meant, either as a repm 
duction in carving of what nrere originally stripes of colour, or 
stems of lotus, or of some kind of reeds, coupled and liaiulcJ 
together. Its capital is not unlike the shape of a bud. It is fouiul 
>vith tho proto-Doric at Beni 1lH.s.saij, and it (;ontinuod the favouritt 
order throughout the whole l*hanionie period, thuugli frequently *'i 
plain circular shaft was sulistituted for the complex one. 

At Beni llassan the shaft tapers regiilaily from the base to tlu 
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iiorkiiiji; of tho oapibil, but in the great cx.niiploH exociited during tlio 
I8tli dyiuisty tlio ])illars eoutraot again at the base, a« in Ilio next 
w«> 0 'lc*ut, which gives a degree of liglitness and ele- 
i^aiicc to their otherwise too massive forms that is 
Hingiilarly pliiasing. 

Tile best example of the order is found in the 
liitoral I'olounades of the great hall at Karnae (wood- 

• iit No. 170 farther on), but there arc^ sc‘aft.‘ely any of 
the teiui»h^s of the great age that liavi* not spcMomens 
of it. At lirst siglit its form is so pe<niliar, and so 
iiiijueaning, that it lias never been eo))ied out of 
Kgvpt, though all her other ordcirs are found lOse- 
where. 

A large ehiss of pillars have capitals resembling 
ihi; caly.v or bell of a flovviT, but the form is so con 
vriilional, and, as no examples of the onha* are Ibiiml . .. 

"fjMlate aiitcrhvr to the great IHfh dyiuisty, w(! find ij i 

it Hilly so far removcMl from its origin, that it is ditli- 

• ult to trace it backward to its source. 

'file ty]neal oxam]vIe. of this style is found in the 
Ilypnstyle Hall at Karnae, whmi^ the pillars are 70 ft. 

'll height to the under side of the an*hitrave, and 
iiioio than half that in (ureumfereiiee at a litth; abovi 
I he base. 

'riiose, however, of the llhainessioii (woodent No. 
b'-l), on th(5 other side »»f the Nile, though only .’10 ft. 
ill lieight, are perhaps more graceful, though certainly ii(‘ilher ro 
iiiajestie nor so eliaraetei istic of Kgyjitiaii art. 

Hf these (!apitals the. papyrus cup may bi.‘ i^oiisidered as the tyjjical 
I'Min, but thcT’o are also in Kgyjit s<ime di^eidedly lotus forms. »S>iJH! 
bines the bell of tlie capital is mlonied with palm leaves, or reeds, m 
‘■‘•iiventional vegetabhj forms. In tin? Ptolemaic peril. d the tiircks 
showed a peculiar preference for this order, from its resc-mlilanee to 
dieir favourite ( ’oriuthiau order, wliich in fact wtis copied fnmi it, and 
*li‘\y adonicd it, not only as tin? Kgyptiaiis had d«me, but in tifty f'aii- 
bistic Ways, many of them far from being cc)mlueive to its a]ipro]e iatc 
i»‘ ss or arcl^tectural beauty. 

Another class of pillars is, jw far us taste is coneerned, tie* 
most questionable of any. Its peculiarity consists in employing Isis 
head.s or figures of Tyjdioii, or other deities, as the ornaments of its 
^•Hpitals. 

Tlie origin of these is easily explained ; for early examples exist 
allowing the Isis head, either jiainted or sculpt iired in low relief, on 
^Ije hiee or faces of sipiarc piers, and giudually the relief and proiiii- 
nonce of the hoail became greater and greater, and the eohiiiin 
more and more attenuated, till we come to the lyjiieal Hpc>eim<>n of 
Glendora (w(S)dcui No. 10.5), of the Homan age. It (raiinot, however, 

regarded as an exanqile of the l»ad taste of unxleni linios, as an 
^sis-headed capibil, represented in tin? woodent No. lt»4, is found 
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at Scdinga in Ethiopia, of the age of Amuiiopth 111., of the KSil 
dynasty. 





104. rillar, I'rutn tediiiga. 


This order must not tu' eonfonnded with what are sometimes, thuiij?!' 
impn.>[>erly, called Caryatide columns. In Egypt there arc main 
square pieis of the elsiss descrilicd alx>ve, with Colossi placed in front 
of them, Olio of which is shown in woiMlcut No. IfR), but the figure 
neither support the architnwe, as in Greece, nor do they sci-vc tu 
strengthen the pillar, though attached to it. They are in fact statute 
ranged architecturally, not architectural objects at all. No doubt they 
heighten the architcctur.il effect, and constitute some of the most ini- 
jMisiiig gi-oups of Egyptian art : still they are as distinct from the archi- 
tectui-o as the adjacent Sphinxes or seated Colossi with which they 
unite to piXHiuce that grandeur of effect the Egyptians knew so well 
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hi)W to create, by combi niiifif the artn of the Imibler, llie Kciil|itor, and 
tlio iMiinter, tiacli in bis Hepar.ito province, but still each workinj^ inil 
the elaboration of one grand design. 



Pl.AXS. 

• The planH ..f Egyptian temples an- as vaiimiK the f..iiaK of their 
pillars ; 81) much st), indeed, as to make it vci^’ diffienlt to dejierils) 
'hem. The greatest and noblest is that at Kamae, but, like most 
Indian temples, it is an ajg^gation of pirts around a small but sa< red 
eentre ; and having been gradually elaborated during s. vcral eenturies, 
it presents no uniformity of plan or design. The temple known as the 
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UhainosHion, on <ho o])positc Hulonf flic Nile, is bettor lliorofnre f„rui„ 
|)nn)oHO. 'riio whole of it wjw built by JfhanisoH the Oreut, in tlio I MI, 
oenliiry n.o., as will bo s(3en from the plan, Orawn to the iisiial seal... 

Ihs fU(,*a(l(3 is fi)ijiud l.v 
two great pylons, or ni 
midal masses of nuusoiu v. 
which, like the tw<» west 
im towers of a (l.itlii. 
cathedral, are the an]iii. 
]n-iat(3 and most iinpiwiim 
part of the structure » x 
ternally. lletweeii tins, 
is the entraiiee doorwjiv. 
loading almost invai ial)I\ 
into a great square cnnrt- 
yard, with ])orticoes al 
ways on two, and seiin - 
times on thr(‘e sides. 'Hiis 
loads to an inner ceiiil 
snialhu’, but far iiieiv 
splendid, than tlie 
On the two sides of this 
coni-t, through which ihc 
central passage leads, av 
square piers with colossi 
in front, and on tlK3 i*ighi 
and left are double laiigos 
of circular columns, whii h 
are continued also behiinl 
the square i)iors front inji 
the entrance. Vassiiiv: 
through this, we conu' t" 
a hy]a)style hall «»f groat 
beauty, formed by two 
ranges of larger roluiuns 
iji the centre, and tlircf 
rows of smaller ones eit 
each side. Those hype 
style lialls almost always 
ivccompany tiro large* 
Egyptian temples of the 
great age. ITioy dorivi* 
their name fixim having 
an upper range of eo- 
luinns, or what in Gothie 

architecture would be called a clerestory^ through which tho light 
admitted to tho central portion of tho hall. Although some are more 
extensive than this, tlio arrangement of all is nearly similar, llicy ih>S' 
sess 2 ranges of columns in tho centre so tall as to cx|ual tho height of 
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the side columns together with that of the attic whicli is ])liioed on (hem. 
These are generally of difterent orders ; (lie ceiitriil pillars having a 
Ix^ll-shaped capital, the under shle of whicli is p(*rft‘ctly illuminated 
fivHii (lie mode in whifdi the light wiis introduced : while in the side 
pillars the capital >vas narrower at the top than at the boltuin, appa- 
rently for the sake of allowing its oniaments to he seen. One t»f the 
central ]»illarH is given (woodcut No. Kill). Heyond this arc always 
several smaller apartments, in this instance su])poKed lo he nine in 
nmiiher, lint they are s<i ruined that it is dilluMilt to be ([uite certain 
what their arrangement was. These st>em to have bei n rather suited 
to the residenees of the king or priests than to the pnipost's of a 
temple, as we understand the word. Indeed, palace-temple, or temple- 
jialaeis would he a more apjiropriate term lor these hiiihlings tlian to 

• all them simply temples. They do not seem lo hava; het n appro- 
priated to tlie worship of any particular god, hut rather lor the great 
e(ae menials of royalty — of kingly S£u.n*i lice to the gods for the ix'oph*, 
ami of worship of (ho king by the (leoplo. He seems lo luive been 
ic,L;ard(;d, if not as a god, at leiist as the reprcsiaitiitive of the g<ids on 
liirih. 

TJiough the Khamessioii is so gmnd from its dimenshuis, and m 
lK*anliful from its design, it is far snrjiassed in every respect by t lie 
pahiee-temple at Kaniac, whieJi is ptnhaps tli(5 nolilt'st eflort of arelii 
tc<*tmal magnifieenco ever produced by the hand of man. 

Its primdpal dimensions are 1200 ft. in lengih, by ahemt 800 in 
width, and it covers therefore alxiiit 480,000 s(inare ft., or mora than 
twice the area of 8t. reler’s at Rome, and more than four limits that nl‘ 
Hiiy iriedhevul catluMlral existing, ^fhis, hc>wever, is not a fair way of 
'••‘climating its dimen.sioiis, for our churches are hnildings entirely itnder 
‘•lie roof; hut at Karnae a considerable portion was iineuvm'ed by aiiN 
I'liihlingN, so that no such conijiarison is just. The great liy|M)style 
1‘all, liowcvcr, is internally 84<t ft. ]»y 170, and, witli its tw'c» pylons, 
0 covers more than 88,000 s<|narc ft., a greater area than the cathedral 
"1 f’ologne, the largest of all our northern cathedrals; and when wo 

• ■onsider that this is only a part of a great whole, we may fairly Jisser! 
diat the whole is among the largest, us it undoubtedly is one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the world. 

The original part of this great group was, as before monfioiied, tin? 
^nictuaiy or temple built hy ( Isortasc?!!, tins great inoiiareh of tin; .12th 
dytuisty, before the Slicpherd invasion. Jt is the only thing fliat sr;<?ms 
h» liuve laien allowed to stand during the five centuries of iSliepln?rd 
^^<‘inination, though it is by no means chair that cv(.?n it stood, and 
lhat it had not lx;en pulled down by the Shepherds, and reiiistatf?d hy 
dte fii-st kings of the 18th dynasty, an operation which w;is easily per- 
lonucd with the hcaiitifiil iiolished granite inasiinry of tin; sanctuary. 

this as it may, Amcnophis, the first king «>f the restore d race, en- 
closed this in a temple alxjut 120 ft. wpiare. l’liotbiin.K I. built in 
front of it a splendid hall, surrounded by colossi, bmk<;d by j»ii;rs ; 
*md Thothmes III. erected Isihind it a [Kilace or temple, wliieli is one 
^1 the m(xst singular buildings in Egypt. The hall is 14o ft. lortg hy 
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r)r) 111 width internally, and the roof Bn]iportcd by two rows of ^nn«si^( 
w^iiare columns, and two of circular jiillars of most cxce]itional fonji. 
the capital boinj^ revoiscd, and soimithirif; of the form usually fouiul in 
Assyria, but never a^ain in Egypt. Like almost all Egyptian 
it was lighted from tluj roof in the manner shown in the section. Wltli 
all tht^se additions, the tem])lo was a <*omplcto whole, 540 ft. in lerifrtli 
by 280 in width, at the time •when the sun-worshippers broke in 
the regular succession of the great 18th dymisly. 



Section of Palttcc of I'lioilnnoM III., 'rin ix's. 

When the original liIU^ was resumed, Manepthah eoinmencetl tin 
building of the groat hall, which he nearly ( ompleted. Bliamst's. tin’ 
first king of the 10th dynasty, built the small temple in front ; ami 
the so-called Hubiistite kings of the 22nd dpiasty addctl the greai 
court in front, completing tlio building to the extent we now find it- 
Wo have thus, as in some of our medheval cathedrals, in this t)in 
temple, a complete history of the style during the wholi* of its iiiesi 
flourishing period ; and, either for interest or for b(‘auty, it forms surli 
a series as no other country, and no other age, can produce. Hesiil(‘s 
those buildings mentioued alK)ve, there are i>ther tcjmples to the iiord). 
to the east, and more es])ecially to the south, and pylons eonncetia.i; 
those, and avenues of s]diiuxes extending for miles, and enclosing 
walls, and tanks, and embaukmeiits, making iij) such a group as ii*' 
city over possessed Ijcfore or since. St, Teter s, with its colonnades, 
and the Vatican, make up an immense mass, but as insignificant in 
extent as in stylo when compared with this glory of ancient TIkjIm s 
and its surnjuiulirig temples. 

The culminating point and climax of all this group of building if^ 
tho hypostylc hall of Mniicpthali. 'Hie atTompanying plan, and section 
of its central portion, both to tho usual scale, will explain ita general 
aiTjuigemcnt ; but no language can convey an idea of its beauty, ainj 
no M’tist has yet been able to ropn)duce its form so ns to convoy to 
those who have not scon it an idea of its grandeur. The mass of i^** 
contiiil piers, illumiiual by a fltwd of light fixun tho clercstorv^ and tin* 
smaller pillars of the wings gradually fading into obscurity, are h> 
arranged and lighted ns to convey an idea of infinite space ; at tlie 
same time, tho Ix'auty and massiveness of tho forms, and the brilliancy 
of their coloured decorations, all combine to stamp this as the greatest 
of man's architectural works ; but .such a oiio as it wouhl l»o impossible 




Strctiun of <*(‘iitral iionioii ol IIyjK>Ktyl«* flail al Karnw. Strait! fiOtt. i>i 1 In. 

ita gi-eat rival at KarniiC ; but either it wan never finislutd, or, owin^r 
**» its proximity to the Nile, it has btieii mined, and the materials 
tarried away. The length is about HOO ft., its brcfulth ranginj^ from 
lOil to 200 ft. Its j;cneral arranj^oraent eom prised, first, a ip*eat eoiirt 
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at. a (liffcrent anf^lu from the rest, Ikjitii; turned so as to faro KanifM*. 
In front of this stand two colossi of inuiinses the (Ireat, it^ founder, 
and two obelisks were once also there, one of which is now in t^uis. 
Ikdiind this was once a ji^rcat hypostyle hall, but only the two oeniral 
ranges of colunins arc now standing. Still further back were smaller 
lialls and numerous apartments, evidently meant for the king s n-si- 
dtmee, rather than for a templet or place exclusively <levoicd to worsiiip. 

The palace at Luxor is further remarkable as a striking inslaiuf nl 
how regardless the Egyptians were of regularity and symmetry in 
their ]daiis. N<jt only is there a cimsiderahle angle in tlie diifctiou 
of the axis of the huilding, but the angles of the courtyards are har<ll\ 
ever right angles ; the pillars arc variously spaced, and pains seem to 
have been gratuitously taken to make it as irregular as possible in 
nearly cveiy ri'speet. All that part on the southern end was erccteil 
by Amcnopbis I IT., tlui northern part complcteil 
by ilhamses the Great, the same who built tin- 
Kharm^ssion already described Jis situated on lln' 
(»tbcr bank of the Nile. 

llesidi^s tlu‘se there slootl on the wt^stern 
side of tlie Nile the Memnonium, or gnat 
temple of Amonopliis 111., now almost eiitin ly 
ruined, having Umn placed on tlie alluvial plain, 
within the limits of the imnidation, which lias 
^ tended on tho one hand to bury it, and on tin 
other to facilitate the removal of its materials. 
Nearly tho only remains of it now appan in 
are the two gi*eat seated colossi of its foiiinlcr, 
one of which, when broken, became in Greek, ei 
rather Koman times, the vocal Mcmuoii, w1h».m 
plaintive wail to the rising sun, over its own 
and its country's desolation, forms so pixuuinciit 
BE tiij an incident in the ilomaii accounts of 'riicbes. 
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^ Not far fnuu this stood the great temple of 
™ Modinot-llabou, built by iniamses 1 IJ., the tirst 
21 king of tho 10th d}masty. This, though scarci'ly 
inferior in size to its neighlxmr, shows a niani* 
warn fest inferiority of art, — as if Egypt’s great days 
m wore alreiuly fast passing away. Further down 
m the river stood aiiothcr temple, that of Gourriou, 
IB built by the same Maueptbah who erected the 
groat hall of Kaniac. I’his, however, Jippear.s 
only to have been a residence, and l)oth in style 
and size the least remarkable of the griiat build- 
ings whoso wondi-ous remains still adoi-n the 


i.i. South icmpu-of Kamac. yito of tho huudrcd-gatod city. 

Scale too a. to l in. a xv i mi* o i , 

Another building of this age, attached to 

the southoru side of tho great temple at Kama*', 
deserves especial attention as being a perfectly regular building, erectetl 
at one time, and according to the original design, and lH*ing literally a 
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(Hiijilo, withoiil anyfliinf^ alxMit it tliat. oniM justify flu* supposition of 
its Iwinfj a pjila(M'. 

It Wii.s (;roct«'(l by tbo iirst kinj; of tho lOtli dynasty , ami consist.^ 
(»r two pylons, approacluMl Ibrouj^li an avonuo of spliiiixos. Within 
this is an hypiotliml court, ami 
iKyoml that a small hypostylc 
hall, li}»;htcd from above, Jis 
,sh<»wji in tho section. Within 
this is the cell, surrounded by 
a passage, ami with a smaller 

hail luivoml, all ai>i)arentlv 

.1 " . 1 * T 1 i Sfftlnii Dfi A II of akivo. Scale & 0 M. to 1 in. 

ilark, nr viuy inn»ertectly liji;ht- 
ed. Tlii^ {gateway in front of tht‘ 

a\<*iiu(‘ wus erected by the Ptolemies, and, like iminy Ej;;yptian build 
iii^-s, placed at a ditfen/nt aii^le to tlie dircfdion of the hiiildin^ itself. 
Iiesides its intrinsic heauty, this tein])le is interesting as hcini/; far 
iiiniv like the temples i rechul afterwards under the (Jreek and Poiiian 
d<miInation than anytliinj^ (dse helonj^in^ to that early aj^e. 

'fheni are, or were, many other jiyeat works of this ^reat a^e 
.^altered over the whole length and breadth of the country, from 
Tallis, or 8oan, near the mouth of the Nile, where tho remaniN of 
Id ohclisks eaii still he traced, to Sideb, on the borders of Niiliin, 


wli(‘re now stands a temple of tlui third Aniem)[)liiH, scarcely inferior 
ill luauty or magnitieeiiee to those of the capital. I’liose at Memphis, 
at Ahydos, many of those at 'Jludies, and elsewhere, are. so eomphdely 
ruined, that it Is inipossihle to restore them, or to judge of tladr etfeid 
areliiteetnrally. Nor <lo they seem to jiossess any jieeiiliaiitics which 
are not fouml in those (dready mentioned. 
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MODERN STYLES. 


Decline of art — Tcmplefl at Dentlera — Kalabselm- Phil.T -M.iminciKi - Ibx lcn 
exainplcfl --Ipsaiiilioiil— Tombs — Labyriuths — Obelisks— Doiiiestic architectnn-. 


From the tiino of the M)th dyiiiwty, with a wlight revival iniih r tin 

IhihaNtite kings of tlie TM 
tlynasty, Egypt sank tlinui;j:li 
■ long pia’iod of (hiray, till 

g ™ \ g 1^-^’ inisfoi'tnnes were eon 

11 age more destrnctivc, if net 

R so galling, as that of tlx* 

H Shepherd doininatiun, till 

i relieved by the more eii 

I lightened policy of the Tto 

R enjoyed w gi’eat material 

proKiierity an under the I'ha 
raolis ; and her arehitectnn 
and her arts too reviyed, n«‘t. 
it is true, with the gi-catness 
or the purity of the great 
national era, but still willi 
mueh richness and nniterial 
splendour. 

Some of the temples of 
tMs age are, as far as diraen- 

17.T I*lan of Tomple at Edfou, ApoIIonopolis Magna. whether they should he call - 

Scale looft. to 1 In. cd tcmplcs OF palaccs : all is 

now exclusively devoted to 
wonthip, — and to the worship of a heavenly God, not of a deified king- 




Plan of Temple at Edfou. ApoIIonopolis Magna. 
Scale lOOfUto lin. 
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What those arrangciiicDts are will ho well understood Iroiii the 
annexed }dan of that of Edfoii (woodcut Xo. 173), which, though not 
the laigest, is tlio most comnleto of those reiuiiiiiiiig. It is 450 ft. in 
length, and 155 in width, and covering upwards of 80,000 ft.; its 
dimensions may be said to ho equal to those of the largest of our 
iiieiliieval cathedrals (( ’ologne or Amiens for instance). I ’art only of 



the whole stnicturo (that which is shaded in the plan) is roofed, and 
therefore it can scarcely bo compared with buildings entirely under 
unc roof. 

In front of the temple are two large and splendid pyloms, with 
the gateway in the centre, making up a facade 225 ft. in extent. 
Although this example has lost its crowning cornice, its scfulptiirc^ 
and ornaments arc still very perfect, and it may altogether lx? eon- 
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siclorod as a fair spociraon of its class, though inferior in dimensioiw in 
many of those of tho great rharaonic age. Within these is a court, 
140 ft. by 1(»1, surrounded by a colonnade on three sides, and risiiij; 
by ojisy steps, the whole Avidtli of the coui*t, tVio porcli or porticii 
which, in I’hjlemaic temples, bikes the place of the great hypOKtyk 
halls of tho I'liaraohs. Tt is lighted from the front over low screens 
placed between each of tho pillars, a peculiarity scarcely ever fouiul 
in tximples of earlier date, though apparently common in doimstic 
editicos, or those formed of wood, certainly as early as the middle nt 
the 18th dynasty, as may Ix) stjen from the annexed woodcut (No. 



taken from a tomb of one t)f the sun- worshipping kings, who rcigm *! 
betwetui Ainenophis 111. and TTonis. From this wo pass into an inner 
and smaller porch, and again through two \)assiiges to a dark and mystt; 
rions sanctuary, suiToundcd by darker pjissages and chambers, wtll 
(•alculated to mystify Jind strike with aw'e any worshipper or neophyte 
who might bo admitted to their gloomy |>n‘eincts. 

The celebrated temple at Dendera is similar to this, and slightly 
larger, but it has no forecourt, no propylons, and no enclosing outer 
walls. Its faij'ade is given in tho next w'oodciit (No. ITd). Its Isis- 
hcaded columns are m»t equal to those of Edfou in taste or gmec ; hnt 
it hiis the advantage of situation, and this temple is not cncumberc‘1 
either by sand or huts, as the other is, so that its effect on tnivollers is 
always more striking. 
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Fumade of Temple at Dendera. 
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llio Roman tomplo at Kalubscho (woodcut No. 177), above the 
Cataract, is a fair speci- 
men of those temples 
on a smaller scale. The 
section (woodcut No. 

17H) shows one of the 
modes by which ascanty 
lij^ht wjis inti^diiced 
into till! inner cells, 
and their i^radation in 
height. The position, 
too, of its propyloiis is 
a striking]; instance of 
the irregularity which 
distinguishes all tlie 
later E^Y])tiau styles 
from that of tlii! rigiil, 

[) ropo r t ion - 1 o V i ng, | ly- 
ramid-buildei's of Mem- 
phis. 

This irregularity of 
plan was nowhere car- 
lied to such an extent as in the JMolemaic 
toniplo on the island of Pliihe. Here no two 
biiildiugs, scarcely any two walls, are on the 
siiiue axis or jiarallel to one another. No Cothic 
urchitect in his wildest moments evcjr played 
NO freely with his lines or ilimeiisioiis, and 
none, it must be. addc'd, over produced any- 
thing HO beautifully picturesiiuo as this. It 
eontains all the play of light and shadi!, all the 
variiHy of (lothic art, with the massivem!ss and 
grandeur of the Egyptian style ; and lis it is 
^till tolerably entire, and retidns much of its 
oolour, there is no building out of Thelaw that 
gives so favourable an iinpr(!Ksion cjf Egyptian 
«Pt iis this. It is true it is far less sublime than many, but hardly one 
van Ixj quoted as more beautiful than it is. 



riiui of 'IVniplc at 



Viuw of 'IVmpk’ at l'hibi«. 


Section cf Temple at Kalal-bche. 
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XotwitliHtiindinjx its irregularity, this tcmplo luis the advantagi- of 
being nearly all ef the saiiic ago, and erected according to one plan. 

while the greater buildings at TheUs 
arc often aggregations of parts of dift’er- 
ent ages ; and though each is beautiful 
in itself, the result is often not tpiire s.i 
harmonious as might be desired, in 
this respect the rtolemaic; tem])]e.s( i i. 
tainly have the advantage, inasmueli Jb 
fhciy are all of one age, and all < ttiu- 
pleted aeeordiiig to the plan on wlii( K 
tliey were designed, a circuiiistaiitr 
which, to some extent at least, 
]»ens;itcs for their marked inlerioiiiv 
in size and style, and the liilleiuss 
of all tho ornaments and cbdails us 
compared with lliose of the rharaium' 
pi‘no<l. It must at the siinu; time l>r 
admitted that this inferiority is nnnv 
aj>parent in the seulidiire. of tlie rtob’ 
maic age than in its arehiteeture. Tin* 
general design of the buildings is 
IHO. i*innon.,npieati*i.»«. fn,(iuenily grand and imi)osing, but 
the details are always inferit»r ; ami 
tliti scul])tuio and paintinij wliieh in tho groat age add so mueli to tin 
bt'auty of the \vlwd( are in the Utolemaie agt^ always frittered away. 




ill-aiTaiiged,- and unmeaning — injurious tn 
the gtmeral etlect instead of heightening 
and improving it. 

MAMMKi.SI. 

Besides tho tem})les above dcserilKil. 
which are all more or less complex in plan, 
and all made np of various indo|)endeTit 
parts, there (exists in Egypt a chvss el 
temples called mammem, dedicated to tla* 
mysterious accouchement of tho mother ol 
the gods. Small t(jmples of this fonn are 
common to all ages, and belong as well to 
the 18tli dynasty as to the time of tin* 
rtolemies, One of them, built by Aine- 
nopliis III. at Elephantine, is represented 
in plan and elevation in the annexed cut. 
It is of a simple pcristylar fonn, with 


I si. Mamnieifti at Eifpbaiitiiie. coluinus in froiit and rear, resembling that 


shown in woodcut No. 167, and 7 square 
piers on each flank. Those temples are all small, and, like the 
Typhonia, wliioli somewhat resemble them, were used as detached 
chaiHjls or cells, dependent on the larger temples. What renders 
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thorn more than usually interesting to us is the fact that they were 
nndeuhtedly tlic originals of the Greek peristylar foiins, that ])coj)le 
iiaving horrowed nearly every peculiarity of their arts fioiii tlu* hanks 
of the Nile. Wo possess tlie tangible evidence of ]>eristvlar tein]»leH 
and proto-Doric pillars, erected in P^gypt centuries befoie Iho oldest 
known spe(dnien in Greece. Wo need thendore hardly hesitate to 
awanl the palm of invent ioii of these things to the Egy pt inns, ns wo 
slinnld probably be forced to do of jiiost*of the arts and Heienci‘s of the 
Greeks if we had oiil3^ knowledge sufUtdent to connect them. 

ItoCK-CUT ToMHS A\I) 'rKMl'LKS. 

Jloth in Pjgypt ProjuT and in Nubia the Egyptians were in the 
habit of excavating monnmeiits from the living r<K*k, but with this 
curious distinction, that, ^vith seareely an exception, all the excavations 
in Egyj>t Proper arc tiunbs, and m» important example of a roek-cnt 
tcinplc has y(*t been found. In Nubia, on the other hand, all the (ex- 
cavations arc temples, and no tombs of importance are to bo hmnd 
anywhere. This distinction nniv hereafter hnid to impoiliint liistinical 
dcdiK.tions, inasmmdi as on tlui w(?Ktcni side of India there arc, sis has 
already been pointed out, an intinito number of ru(rk-eut teni])les, but 
no toaibs of any sort. Every eireiimstama? siunns to point to the fact 
that, if llmro was any conneetion hetwiHUi Africa and India, it W'as 
with the provinces of tlic up|)er ])art of the Valley of the Nile, and not 
with Pigypt Proper. This, however, is a subjcjct that can Imrdly ho 
• atered on hero, though it may bo useful to hear in mind the ii^mlog}^ 
alluded to. 

liike all rock-cut examples all over the world, these Nubian temples 
are copies of stnictnral buildings, only more or less modified to suit 
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tlio exigencies of their situation, Avhicli did not admit of any very great 
development inside, as light and air could only be introduced from the 
one opening of the doorway. 

Tile two principal examiiles of this ehiss of monument are the Imm 
at liisamboul, the largest of which is the finest of its class known to 
exist anywhere. Its total depth from tlie face of the rock is loHft., 
divided into 2 large halls and 2 cells, with jiassagcs connecting llain. 

Extenially the facade is afiout 100 ft. in height, and adorned bv 1 
of the most magnificent colossi in Egypt, each 70 ft. in height, and iv 
presenting the King Khaiiises 11., who caused the excavation to he m.uli'. 
It may be because they are more peifect than any others now found in 
that country, but cerlaiiily nothing can exijced their calm majesty ami 
beauty, or be more mitirely free fi*om the vulgarity and exaggeratinn 
which is generally a charactoiistic of colossal works of this sort. 

The smaller temple at the same place has 0 standing figiiri's of 
deities countersunk in the lock, and is carved with exceeding richness. 
It is of the same age with the large teni^de, but not to be 
with it owing to the inhniority of the design. 

Besides these, there is a very beautiful though small example at 
Kalabsche, likewise belonging to the age of Bliamst^s II., and remark- 
able for the beauty of its sculptuml bas-reliefs, as well as for the. huM 
jiroto-Doric cidumiis which adoni its vestihulo. There are also snialbi ’ 
ones at Derri and Balagms at the upper end of the valley. At Essahnn, 

( Jirsheh, and Dandonr, the cells of the temple have been excavated iVuin 
the reek, but tlnur courts and ]>ropylons are stmctnml buildings addmi 
in front a combination never found in Egypt, and very rare anywliciv 
else, although meeting the diflicnltios of the (.'ase better than any otlicr 
an angcmoiit, inasmiudi as the sanctuary has thus all the imperishahility 
and mystery of a cave, and the temple at the same time has the 
and l^xtcnlal appearance vf a building standing in the open air. 

This last arraiigomeid is found also as a characteristic of the teinpb 
of Gihel Baikal, in the kingdom of Meroe, showing how far tlio rot k- 
entting practice ])revailcd in the upiier Valley of the Nile. 

As all these temples arc contemporary with the great stnictnfes in 
Egypt, it seems strange that the eternity of a rock-cut example did ii»’t 
recommend this hum of temple to the attention of the Eg;)’ptians theiii' 
selves. But with the exception of a small grotto, called the Spm'S 
Artomidos, near Beni ilirssan, and two small caves at Silsilis, near th<* 
cataract, the Egyptians seem never to have attempted it, tnisting api»a' 
rently to the solidity of their masonic stnietiires for that eternity 
duration they aspired to. 

Tom as. 

Of the first 10 dynasties of Egyptian kings ludhing now remains but 
their tombs — the everlasting pyramids - and little or nothing f)f tla* 
]roople they governed but the structures and rock-cut excavations wliick 
they prepared for their final resting-places. 

The 'Flichan kings and their subjects built no pyramids, and iiont' 
of their tombs are built all are excavated from living rock ; aii‘l 
from Beni ITassan to the cataract, the plain of the Nile is eveiy'wlicro 
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fringeil with these sin- 
^niljir nKHiiiiuents, which, 
il* taken in the uggre- 
i)er]i{tpH ro<iuire(l a 
fjfreater amount of labour 
tf) excavate ami tc a<loin 
tli.ui diil even all the ctli- 
tices uf the jdain. (cer- 
tain it is that iliei o is far 
im»ic to 1)0 learnt of the 
arts, of the habits, and of 
the history of Egypt from 
those tombs than from all 
the other moniimentH. 
No tomb of any king of 
llio I'lieban dynasties has 
vet bceiJtdiscovcred anh;- 
rior to the IHth dynasty ; 
luit all the tombs of that 
and of the subsecpient dy- 
nasty have been found, or 
are known to exist, in thn 
Valley of lliban-el-Me- 
lotik, on the western side 
of the plain of The])es. 

It seems to have been 
the custom wdth tluise 
kings, as soon as they as- 
rendiid tlio throne, to l)e- 
giii pre])ariiig their final 
resting-] )lace. The exca- 
vation seems to have gone 
"11 uninterruptedly 3'car 
hy year, the jxiinting and 
H(lomnicntl)eing finishe<l 
as it progressed, till the 
hand of death ended the 
kings reign, and simul- 
taneously the works of 
his tomb. All was left 
unfinished; the cartoon of 
the painter and the ningh 
work of the mason and 
plasterer w'cre suddenly 
broken off, as if the hour 
<^>f the king sdemiso called 
t hem toi > irrevi >cably from 
their laVsjurs. 

ITie tomb thus be- 
came an index of the 



1«3. Clan and Section of Tomb of Manepthah at Tbefjos. Scale for plan 100 ft. to 1 in. ; section 50 ft. to I in. 
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()f a king'H reign, as well as of liis magnifiecnoo. Of those in 
Valley of the Kings, the most sjilendid is that openo<l by Belzoni, jiml 
now known jih that of Manejitlndi, the builder of the llypostylc liull at 
Karnac. It descends, in a sloping direction, for about d50 ft. into tlii* 
mountain, the upper half of it being tolerably regular in plan and 
direction ; but jjfter progressing as far as the unfinished hall with 2 pil- 
lars, the direction changes, and the works l^cgin again on a lower levi l, 
probal)ly because they came in eonhict with some other tomb, or in 
c.<mHe.(pienco of metding some flaw in the rock. It now tenniuates in n 
laig(i and splendid chamber with a coved roof, in which stood, when 
opened by Belzoni, the rifled siircophagus ; but a drift-way has been 
c-an ied beyond this, as if it had been inlcndcd to caiTy it still further 
had the king continued to reign. 

The tomb of iihamses Maiamouii, the first king of the 10th dynasty, 
is more regular, and in some respects as magnificent as this, and tlnit 
of Amenophis III. is also an excavation of great beauty, and adorned 
with paintings of the very best 4Jgo. Like all the tombs, howey<M*, they 
dei>end for their magnifi(!cnce more <»n the paintings that adoni tin* 
walls than on anything which can strictly Ijo called andiitecturc, sd 
that they hardly come properly within the scojHi of the present work; 
and the same is true of private tombs. Except those of Beni llassiui. 
already illustrated by woodcut No. 101, they are all cither mere (ham* 
lasrs or corridors, without architectural ornament, but with their walls 
cov(}red with paintings and hieroglyphics singular intciest and 
beauty. Generally speaking, it is tissumed that the entrances of these 
tombs were meant to be comicaled and hidden from the know ledger of 
the ])coplo after the king’s death. It is hardly conceivable, however, 
that so much pains should have been taken, and so much money 
lavished, on what wjis designed never again to testify to the magnili- 
cence of its founder. It is also very unlike the sagacity of the Egyp- 
tians to attempt wdiat was so nearly impossible ; for though the entrance 
of a py’-nimid might he so built up as to be unrecognisable, a cutting in 
the rook can never be repaired or disguised, and only temporarily con- 
ecalcd by' heaping rubbish over it. Supposing it to have been intended 
to conceal the entrances, such an expedient was as clumsy and unlikely 
to have been resorted to by so ingenious a ])eople as it has proved futile, 
for all the royal tombs in the Valley of Biban-el-Meloiik have been 
opened and rifled in ancient times, and their sites and numbers were 
matters of public notoriety in the times of the Greeks and Homans. 
I^fany' of the j)rivate tombs have architectural facades, and certainly 
never were meant to be concealed, so that it is not fair to assume that 
hiding their tombs’ entniiices was ever a peculiarity of the Thebans, 
though it cerhviuly was of the earlier Memphites. 

Labykintks. 

Among the miscellanooiis monuments of Egypt, the one that exeiuri 
the greatest wonder in the minds of the Greeks, not even excepting the 
pymmiils, was the great Labyrinth, erected, it was said, by Mceris, 
close to the lake V)e«aring his name. Till recently its site was a matter 
of dispute. Jt is rightly placed in Sir G. Wilkinson’s map of the 
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Fiiyooni, piiMiHlicil in 1828; but flio qiioslion was not entirely sot at 
rest till it was absolutely detoriuined by .Mr. l*errinjj^ when employed 
hyt’olonel Vyst), and the whole was afterwards exiravated by the otlieers 
of llic Prussian expedition under TiCpsius. Like ev(*rythin«;, however, 
of interest discoverisl by that .w/ruw/, the information obtained is ktspt 
hack, and wo have only im])erfeet sketehes of its general form. From 



isi. 


tlieso it ajipcai-s that it was a buildinf? about 1 !.")<) ft. east and west, by 
8o0 north and south, summnding sides of a (‘ourtyard ft. in one 
direction by 000 ft. in the other; the fourth side was occupied by a 
^mall [lyrainid of ratlnu’ more than 
dtH)ft. square (Strabo says 400), 

A niiinber (jf small (jhamlajrs, two 
stories in height, have been found, 
nothing indicating that magniti- 
<‘enee which so excited the astojiish- 
?ient of the Greeks. The hieility of 
Water- caniago may have enabled 
those who subsequently occupital 
the country to remove all the more 
precious materials, as they have 

done from Memphis. Enough remains to conrirm to a surprising extent 
the accounts of Herodotus and Strulx), at least so far as we can judge 



. ^ •! 
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from the meagre accounts of the excavation that have hcen iiijuli: 
pul)lie ; hut till the whole are available, it is needless either attempting 
to reason on them, or h) attempt any restomtioii of the whole. 

The name (if Amememha, of the 12th dynasty, has been found aiinmii 
the ruins, proving what was before conjectured, that he was in reality 
the founder of the monument in (luestioii; and if the pyramid be really 
his sepulchre, as Strabo assefts, it would prove that the fashion ci'. 
burying in pyramids was n«»t extinct, in Lower blgypt at least, eviii 
after the accession of the 12th dynasty. I’his, liowevcr, and many 
other points of interest, must remain unsettled till the results of rcitnit 
exjdoratioirs are made public. 


Obki.isks. 

Another class of monuments, almost cixcliisively Egyptian, arc the 
ol)olisk8 w^ch form such striking ohjeets in front of almost all the oM 
temydes of the country. 

Small models of oladisks arc found in the tomlis of the age (»f tin* 
pyramid-huilders, and repniseiitcd in lluur hieroglyphics ; but flu* nhU st 
public monument of tlie class known t(^ exist is that at Heliopolis, 
erected by Osortasen, the gr<‘at king of the 12th dynasty. It is, liki* 
all the others, a single hloek of heantiful r(‘d granite ofSyene, cut with 
all the precision of the age, ta])ering slightly towards the summit, ami 
of about the average proixirtion, being al)out 10 diameters in height; 
cxoliisive of tho top it is 07 ft. 4 in. 

The two linest known to (ixist are, that now in the piazza of the 
liateran, erec.ded by Thothmes III., Itio ft. in h(*igbt, and that still 
existing at Kamac, erected by 1’bothiiies 1., 00 ft. 0 in. in height. ^Fhosi' 
of Luxi)!*, erected by Ubamses the Great, one of which is now in Paris, iiiv 
above 77 ft. in height ; and then) are 2othei’s in Home, each abj)vo Hoft. 

Home, indetMl, has 12 of these monuments within luu- walls- a 
greater number tlmii exist, erect at least, in the conntry whence they 
(uuiic, though, judging from the number that are found adoniiug singh* 
temples, it is diihcult to calculate how many must once have existed iu 
Egypt. 'Fhoir use seems to have been wholly that of monumental 
pillars, rec<irding the sty hi and titles of tho king who erected them, lii^ 
piety, and tho proof he gavtj of it in dedicating these momdiths to tlu* 
deity whom he es])ecially wdshed to honour. 

It has been remarked that, with scarcely an exception, all the pyra- 
mids are on the west side of the Nile, all the obelisks on the east: with 
regard to tho former class of monument, this ].)rohably arose fi’om a law 
of their existence, the western side of the Nile lx>ing in all ages pre- 
ferred for sepulturt?, but wdth regard to tho latter it seems to he acci- 
dental. Memphis doubtless ])osscssed many monuments of this class, 
and there is reason to hidievc that the western temples of Thebes wem 
also similarly adorned. They are, however, monuments easily broken : 
and, from their fona, so singularly useful for many building puryH^sos. 
that it is not to be wondered at if many of them have disappeart?*! 
iluring tho many centuries that have elapsed since the greater number 
of them were erected. 
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l)OM KSTIC AjtCIIlTKCTlJ KIO. 

Except one Kiiifill royal ])avi1iou at Modinct Haboii, no stnictnn* 
now remains in Ej^ypt that can fairly In? claimed m a specimen of the 
domestic aichite(!tiire of the ancient Kjjjyptians ; Imt at the same time 
we possess, in jiaintings and sculptures, so many illustrations of their 
doim;stic habits, so many ]>lans, elevations, and views, and even models 
of their dwellings of oveiy class, that w8 havti no difficulty in forming 
a correct judgment not only of the style, but of the details, of their 
d< nnestic arcrhitectnni. 

Although their houses exhibited nothing of the solidity and monu< 
im iital character which distinguished their temples and j)alaees, they 
seem in their own hind t(» have been scarcely less la'antiful. 'riiey 
were of course on a smaller scale, and built of more i)erishable ]iia.tcrials, 
but they a])]M?ar to have Itccii as carefully tinished, and decorated with 
till! same taste displayed in the gi'oatcr works. Wo know also, from 
I lie tombs that remain to us, that, although the govcrnmelKfc of Egypt 
was a des])otism of the strictest chiss, still the wealth of the land was 
]•^■^ty eciuallyditfuscd among all classes, and that luxury and sidendour 
were by no means conliiicd cither to the royal family or within tluj 
jutjcincts of the palace. There is thus tweiy rt^ason to b(‘lieve that the? 
rities whi(?h have, passc<l away were worthy of the? temples that a<l(»ni(‘d 
lliem, and that the streets were as splendid and as tasteful as the j)uhlic 
buildings themselves, and displayed, tliough in a iiion? ephemenil form, 
the same wealth and iiovver whicli still astonish ns in the, grea| monu- 
ments that remain. 

No ljuilding can form a greater contrast witii the tcim[)h‘ lieliind it 
tban does the little pavilion eretded atMedimd Ilabou by Khaiiises, fbe 



liirt king of the llMh dynasty. As will l)o seen hy flu- annexed plan 
(wo(Mlcut No. 18d), it is singularly broken and varied in its outline, 
surrounding a small court in the shape of u cross. It is d stories 
*u height, and, ])ropcrly H]»caking, consists of only H rooms on each 
Hoor, connected together by long w'inding passages. There is reason, 
however, to }>eliove that this is only a fiagmcnt of the building, and 
foundations exist which render it probable tliat the whole was origin- 
*^Jly a 8({uarc of the width of the front, and liad othc;r chambers, pro- 
bably only in wood t»r brick, besides those we nt»w find. TIjih would 
bardly detract from the playful character of the design, and when 
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coloured, as it originally was, and ^vitli its battlements or oniaiiieiits 
complete, it must liavo formed a composition as pleasing as it is iiuliki- 
our usual coiuroptions of Egyptian art. 

The otlujr illustration rcprescuits in the Egyptuins* own quaint styh* 

a 3-storied dwelling, the iipixr 
story apparently being like tlioso 
of tho Assyrians, an open gallm 
supported by dwarf colunins. The 
lower windows are closed by sliiil- 
tei-s. Ill the centre is a stairmsu 
leading to the upper story, and nn 
the left hand an awning sup]nn t(.(l 
(HI wooden pillars, which seems to 
have been an indis])ensablo part 
of all the better (dass of dwellings. 
Generally speaking, these houses 
are shown as situated in gardens 
laid out in a quaint fonnal stylo, 
with pavilions, and fishponds, and all the other aeeonipaniineuts of 
gardens in the East at the [> resent day. 

In all tho conveniences and elegances of building they seem to have 
anti(!i]iated all that has b<ien done in those countries down to the pre- 
sent day. Indeed, in all probability, the ancient Egyptians surpassed 
the modern in those respects us mneli as they did in the more iiiiportuiit 
forms of andiitecture. 

Tjikeii altogether, perhaps it may bo safely asserted that the 
were tho most essentially a building people of all those we 
are acfpminted with, and the most generally successful in all they 
attempted in this way. Tho Greeks, it is true, suipassed them in 
refinement and beauty of detail, and in the class of scul])turo with 
which they ornamented their buildings, and the Gothic architects far 
excelled them in constnictive cleverness; but besides these no other 
style can be put in competition with them. At tho same time, neither 
Grecian nor Gothic architects undei’stooi.l more perfectly all the grada- 
tions of art, and the exact character that should be given to every fimn 
and every detail. Whether it wtis the plain flat-sided pyramid, the 
crowded and massive h\qx)style hall, the playful pavUion, or the luxu- 
rious dwelling — in all these the Egyptian understood poifectly lH)th 
how to make the gencml design express exactly what ho wanted, and 
to make every detail, and all the various materials, contribute to the 
general effect. They understood, also, bettor tlian any other nation, 
how to use seulptiiro in combination with architecture, and to make 
their colossi and avenues of sphinxes group themselves into parts of one 
groat design, and at the same time to use historical paintings, fading hy 
insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on the one hand, and into sculpture 
on tho other — linking tho whole together with the highest class of Y»ho- 
netic utterance, and with the most brilliant colouring, thus harmonising 
all Uieso arts into one great whole, unsurpassed by anything the world 
has soon during the thirty centuries of stnigglo and aspiration that have 
elax)sod since the brilliant days of the great kingdom of the rharaohs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
KTHIOIMA. 


COXIKNTS. 

Kingdom of Mon>ii — Pyramids — Invoiition of the Arch. 


It wtis long u question with the leanied whether eivilisjitioii aseended 
or deseeiifled the Nile — whether it wjis a fact, as the (Inu-kH evident fy 
ln'l loved, tliat Moroi* was the parent state whence the Egyptians had 
migrated to the north, hriiiging with them the religion and the arts 
which afterwards flourished at Thebes and JMeinphis, - or whetlier 
these Imd been claboratiid in the fertile plains of Kgypt, and only in 
later times had extended to the Upper Jsile. 

hecont discoveries have rendered it nearly certain tliat the latter is 
tlio eoiToct statement of the facts— within historic tiiin‘s at least that 
the fertile and easily cultivated Delta was fiist oceupieil and civilised, 
then Thebcis, and afterw’ards ^leroi*. At the same tijne it ii by no 
means improbable that the Ethiopians were of the same stock as the 
Thelians, though dilferirig essentially from the Memphites, and that tbe 
former may have regarded those remote kindroil witli rospe(?t, pmhaps 
even with a degree of half-superstitious reverem.’e due to their liJiuoto 
situation in the centre of a thinly peopled eontiiient, and have in 
coiisequenee invented those fables which tlio Greeks interpreted too 
literally. 

If any such cjulier civilisation existed in these lands, its records and 
its monuments have peiishcd. No building is now found in Meioii 
whose date extends beyond the time <if the great king Tirliakah, of the 
-otli Egyptian dynasty, B.c. 724 to 080, unless it Iw those bearing the 
name of one king, Amoum Gori, who was conneeted w'ith the intruding 
lace of sun-worshippers, w hich broke in upon the continuous suectjssion 
t^f the kings of the 18th dynasty. Their monuments wx*re all ])urposely 
ilestroyed by their successors ; and the only records we have of them 
fti’e the grottoes of Ttdl el Amania, covered with their sculptures, wliicli 
Wr, it must be confessed, considerahle resenildance in stylo to those 
feimd in Ethiopia. Even this indication is too slight to of unich 
Value ; and we must wait for some furtJier confirmation befi>ro founding 
any reasoning upon it. 

The principal monuments of Tirhakah are two temples at Gihcl 
llarkal, a singidar isolated mount near the great southern bend of the 
rtvor. On© is a largo first-class temple, of purely JOgyptian form and 
design, about 500 ft. in length, by 120 or 140 in width, consisting of 
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two great courts, with thoir propylons, and the inteinal halls and sanu- 
tiiaries are ariangeil imujh like those ol’ the lihaniession at 
(woodcut No. 107), and s») nearly also on the same scale as to make* it 
probable that the one is a copy of the other. 

The other temi)hi placed near this, but as usual Unsymmctricallv, 
consists of an outer hall, internally aUmt 50 ft. by 00, whose ruaf i.s 
supported by 4 ranges of evluinns, all with capitals rejnesentiiij; 
lignros of l^yphon or busts t)f Isis. This leads to an inner cell or smii- 
tuary, cut in the rock. 

nioro are smaller nanains strewed about, indicating the exisl(?iKv 
id' a city on the spot, but nothing of architectural ini[)ortaiuu‘. 

The most remarkable monuments of llie Nubian kingdom aiv 
tlie pyramids, of which ii great gnnips have been discovered siml 
describetl. 'riio ])rineii)al group is at a ])hieo called Dankelah, tlu 
asHumed site of the ancient Meroe, in latitiuhi 17 north. Another Is 
at (libel llarkal; the third at Kourri, a few miles hnver down than tin 
last named, but i)robably only another jHM;r(»polis of the same city. 



IVniinitlM at From Hoskins' Truvj-ls in Ktliloiiia. 

Flo. 1 . nan of nimipal Oroup. Scale 100 O. Fio. 2 . -Section and iilevation of that marked A. 

Hcaiesofutoliuch. 


( ompared with the great Memphite examples, these jiyramids are 
most insignihcaut in size — the largest at Xotirri being only 110 ft. by 
100; at (libel Barkal the largest is only 88ft. square; at Meroe none 
exceed 00 ft. each way. Iliey differ also in foim from those of Egypt, 
being much steeper, as their height is generally equal to the width of 
the base. T-hey also all possess the roll-moulding on their angles, ami 
all have a little porch or pronnos attached to one side, generally oma- 
luentcd with sculptui’e, and forming either a chapel, or more probably 
the place where the coffin of the deceased was placed. We know 
fixnu the (i recks that, so far from concealing the bodies of their 
deaib the Ethiopians liad a manner of preserving them in some tnins- 
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parciit substance, so as to rcnilor tliciii porinanciitly visible al'tor 
.loath.* 

I'o tliosc familiar with the rigid orientation of tliose of Lower 
t;gy])t, perhaps the most striking peculiarity of thc^m is the more tlian 
'riuhaii irregularity with which they arc arranged, no two being evei* 
plaet‘d, except by accident, at the sjuiie angle to tlie meridian, Init il)e 
wliulo being grouped with tlie most ])ictMresquo irregularity, as chance 
scoiiied to dictate. 

Among thedr constructive*, pc^ciiliaritics it may bo mentioned tliat 
they se em all to have been iirst built in successive? teiTac*c?H, each dimi- 
iiisliiiig from that below it, something like tlie great pyramid at Saccara 
(woodemt No. 158), and were afterwards snmothed ovcjr by the exter- 
nal c?oating. 

liike the temples cd' (libel Harkal, all these buildings seem to belong 
to the Tirhakah cipocdi of the Fjthiopian kingdom. It is extremely im- 
probable that any of them are as old as the time of Solomon, or that 
.my arc later than the age of (.’ambyses, eveu-y indication seeming to 
point to a date between these? two grc;at eiiochs in the c?onncc;tion of 
Atrican lii.story and that of Asia. 

'riic? ruins at Wady-el-Ooatib, a little fin thcr up the Nile? than M(?roc% 
nIioiiM jierhajis be? also mc‘nti(»nc*d here, if only fi.nn the? im]Mirtanc*e 
^iveu to them by Hceren, who thought he had discaivcred in them the 
niins of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. They aie, however, all in the 
debased style of the? worst age of Ftolemaic or Homan art yi this 
Country. They arc? wlmlly without hieroglyph ic?8, or any incli(?atioii of 
sanctity or importance, and there can be little? doubt that they are the 
remains of a c^ara van serai on the great commercial loute between Egypt 
and Ax.jnm, al.mg wliicli tlie grc?ater part of the? trade of the East, 
arrived at Alexandria in tlio days of its magnificcmcc?. 

Invknticjn of thk Alien. 

Ih'foro leaving the subject of Egyptian arc?liiteciture, it may be as 
well briefly to refer to the invention of the tnie arch, regarding whic-h 
coiisidemblc misconception still exists. 

It is generally supposed that the early F^gyjitians were ignorant of 
tbe tnie principles erf the arch, and only omiiloyed two stones meeting 
Clio another at a certiiin angle in the centre when they wished to covc?r 
a larger spaeo than could ecmveniently he done by a single bloc k. 
"Ihis, however, secuis to be a mi.stake, as many of the tcjiiiUs and 
chambers around the pyramids are roofed by stone arches of a hc*miciir- 
cular form, and perfect in every respect as far as the piinciples of the 
arcli are concerned. 

. »^?veral of thc.se have been dniwn by Lepsius, and are cngiaved in 
bis work, but, as no text accompanies them, and the drawings arc? not 

a sufficient scale to make out the hieroglyphics, wlicre any exist, 
their date cannot now be ascertained. Consecpieiitly these examples 


* Herodotui., iii. 24. llkMloruK. ii. 1.'^. 
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cannot yet ho hsg<1 as the foundation of any argument on the snhject, 
though the curved foiin of the roofs in the tliird pyramid would alum* 
bo sufficient render it more than probable that tinring the ptniod of 
the 4th dymisty the Egyptians were familiar with this expedient. 

At llcni llassan, during the time of the 12th dynasty, curviliiuar 
forms reappear in the roofs (woodcut No. 100), used in such a niaiiiui 
as to render it almost ceilaiiit^that they are copied from roofs of 
stniction. lleliind the llhamcssion at Thebes there are a series «if 
arches in brick, which seem undoubtedly to belong to the saim? age ‘ as 
the building itself; and Sir G. Wilkinson mentions a tomb at Thihis, 
the roof of which is vaulted with bricks, and still bears the naiao ul' 
Amenoph 1., of the 18th dynasty. 

The temple at Abydos, erected by llhamscs II., shows the saim: 
peculiarity as the tombs at Pumi llassan, of a tiat scgmenhil arch thrown 
across between the stcjiie architraves. Jn this instance it is also a copy 
in stone, but such as must have been copied from bnck constructiiMi. 
There is also every reason to believe that the apartments of the lit lie 
pavilion at j\ledinet llabon (wi)odcnt No. 18i)) were covt^red with hcini 
circjular vaults, though these have now disai)pcared.“ 

In Ethioiua Mr. Hoskins found stone arches vaulting the rotds of 
the porches of tlie pymmids, pbifoct in constrn(?tion, and, what is still 
more singular, showing both circular and pointed tbrms. Those, ns 
before remarked, are probably of the time of Tirhakah, or, at all 
events, not earlier than the age of Solomon, nor later than that of 
Gambyses. 

In the ago of Psainmeticus we have several stone arches in tlu; 

]ieighb()urh()od of the pyramids ; one, in a toinl) al. 
Saecaru, has been fre(iueiitly drawn ; but one of tho 
most iiistnictivo is tliat in a tomb discovered hy 
(■oloiiel Campbell (woodcut No. 190), showing a 
very primitive fonii of an arcli composed of 8 st<)m*s 
only, and above that is another arch of regular c(^u- 
struction of 4 coumes. In his researches at Niiu- 
roiid, liayard discovered vaulted drains and cham- 
bers behiw the noi-th-west and south-east edifices, 
which wei e consequently as old as the 8th or 9th ccii- 
tury before tmr eiu, and contemporary with those in 
PyiVulUs the pyramids of Moroi*. They were of lx)th circular 

and pointed fonus, and constructed apparently with 
great care and attention to tho principles of the arch (woodcut No. 191)' 
The great discovery of this class is that of the city gates at 
Khorsabad, which, as mentioned almve (p. 178), wore spanned by arches 
t>f semicircular form, so perfect both in construction and in the mode 
in which they were ornamented, as to prove tliat in the time of Hargoii 
the arch was a usual and well-undenstood building expedient, and one 
consequently which wc may fairly assume to have been long in use. 



* * TliuWs/ |>p. 81 aiul lt!6. 

* Wiikintion^ii * Manners and Customs ot'the Egyptians,' vol. iii. p. 288. 
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far as wo can now niulomtaiHl from the discoveries that hove 


l»ofii made, it soems that 
tluj Assyrians used the 
poiiiteJ arch for tun- 
nels, iKpicdiicts, and ge- 
nerally for undcrgi*ound 
work whore they feared 
tj;reat superincumbent 
pressure on the apex, and 
the round arch above 
;,n-onnd where that was 
II' »t to bo dreaded ; and 
ill this they jirobably 
nIiowimI nioro seicnco and 
•liserimination tlnin wo 
«1'> in su(‘h works. 

In Euro]ic the oldest 
arch is probably that of 
I In* (Moa(^a TMaxima at 
lh«nic, constructed un- 
iler tile early kings. It 
is of stone in 3 rims, and 
sliows as pmfoct a know- 
ledge of tlio iirineiple as 
any subsecpiont exani- 
ple. Its lasting ujiin- 
jured to the ]>roscnt day 
proves how well the art 



Was then understood, and, by iufereiico, how long it must have been 
practised before reaching that degree of p<;rfectioii. 

From all this it becomes almost certain that tlio arch was used as 


curly as the times of the pyramiil-huilde.rs of tho 4th tly nasty, and was 
‘■opiod in tho tombs of IJeiii Ilassan in the . T =j;|, , 

l‘^th ; though it may ho that tho earlie^t exist- 

nig example cannot bo dated further back than ' 

the first kings of tho 18th dynasty; from that 

time, however, there can he no doubt that it 

was currently used, not only in Eg}T^» 

also in Ethiopia and Assyria. 

It would, indeed, bo more difficult to * . „ 

account for tho fact ol such perfect builders Staio so n. to i in. 

as the Eg^’ptians being ignorant of the arch if 

•such were tho case ; though, at the same time, it is easy to understand 
"diy they should use it so sparingly as they did in their monumental 
erections. 


1V2. Arcb of tbc Cloaca Maxima, 
Ib'ini.*. Si-alo &0 ft. to 1 in. 


Even in the simpleat arch, that foniicd ol luily two sloiios, sucli as 
j*s frequently found in the pjTaiiiids, and over the higlicst chanihcr, 
'voodcut No. 157, it will Ixj evident tlmt any weight placed on the apex 
kas a tendency to lower tho summit, and press the lower ends of the 
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Mtones oiitwanls. Where there wan the whole masH of the pyramid tn 
abut against, this was of no consc;(pu;iieo, but in a slighter Imilditijj; it 
would have thrust the walls apart, and brought on inevitable min. 

The introduction of a third stone, as in the arcli, woodcut No. 
^hardly remedied this at all, the central stone acting like a wedge to 
thrust the 2 others apart ; and oven tlio introduction of 2 more simies. 

making 6, as in woodcmt No. 
lO.'b only distributed the |»n*s 
sure without reiiiedying tin* 
defect; and without the m«sl 
j)erfeet masonry eveiy jnldi- 
l!>3. ArcbtrH in tlw CyrutiiUlixit Meroi**. From lluskinii. tifUlul joint Was only ail aihll 

tional source of weakness. 




This has been felt by the architects of all ages and in all countries : 
still the advantage of being able to cover large spaces with small 
stones or bricks is so groat, that many have lieen willing to run tin- 
risk; and all the ingenuity of the (lothic arebiteets of the middle agi s 
was applied to overcoming the difficulty. Ihit even the best of their 
buildings are unstable from this cause, and n^rpiiro constant care and 
attention to keep them from falling. 

The Indian arehitecta have lallen into the other extreme, refusin;; 
to use the arch under any eircumstances, and irn^ferring the siiiullesi 
dimensions and the most crowded interiors, rather than ado])t what 
they lamsidcr so destmetive an ex|)cdient. 

The Egyptians seem to havt* followed a middle course, using arthes 
either in tombs, where the ro(?k formed an imnioveable abutment; or 
in pyramids and buildings where the mass immensely oveiirowercd 
the thrust; or underground, wbon» the superinenmbeiit earth prevented 
movement. 

They seem also to have used flat segmental arches, of brickwork, 
between the roAvs of massive architraves which they ])laced on their 
pillars; and as all thijsc abuthul one another, like the arches of a 
bridge, except the external ones, which aviu'c sufficiently supported hv 
the massive walls, the mode of eonstriietiou was a sound one. This is 
exactly that wliiijh wt* have re-in vented during the last 80 3 "ears, 
consequence of the introduction of east-iron beams, between which flat 
segmental arches of brick are thrown, Avhen we wish to introduce a more 
solid and fireqiroof constnictiou than is possible with wood only. 

In their use of the arch, as in eveiy thing else, tlic building science 
of the Egyjitians seems to liave been governed by the soundest iirin- 
eiples and the most perfecjt knoAvledge of what Avas judicious and ex- 
pedient, and what should be avoided. Many of their smaller edifices 
have no doubt perished from the scarcity of Avood forcing the builders 
to employ brick arches, but they Avisoly avoided the use of these 
all their larger monuments — in all, in fact, which they wished shouM 
endure to the latest posterity. 
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T11.L within ti very recent period the lilstorieH of (ireoee and JJonie have 
U?en conaidered as the ancient histories of the w'orld ; and even injw, 
in our universities anti jmblic schtHils, it is scarcely aeknowledji^ed that 
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a more ancient record has been read on the monuments of Egypt, and 
dug out of the bowels of the earth in Assyria. 

It is nevertheless true that the decipherment of the hieroglypliics 
on the one hand, and the reading of the arrow-headed characters on tlio 
other, have disclosed to us two foniis of civilisation anterior to that 
which reappeared in Greec;o in the 8th century before Christ. Basinl 
on those that proceeded, it developed itself there with a degree of ])i r- 
foctioii never before seen, anH in its own peculiar department lavcr 
since surpassed. 

These discoveries have been of the utmost importince, not only in 
con'ccting our hitherto narrow views of ancient history, but also us i x- 
plaining much that was obscure, or utterly unintelligible, in tlmsc 
histories with which wo wore more immediately familiar. We now, fnr 
the first time, comprehend whenco the Greeks obtained their arts ami 
(uvilisation, and how far the character of these was affected by tlm 
sources from which tliey were derived. 

TTaving already described the artistic forms of Egypt and Assyria, 
it is not diflicult to discover the origin 4)f almost every idi?a, and of 
every architectural feature, that afterwards was found in Greece. To 
eomjjrohend her arts, it is necessary to hear in mind that Gnietie was 
inhabited by two distinct and se|>arate races, the one aboriginal, as fir 
as we know, wliieh, for distinction’s sake, may he called Uelasgie, a 
race which not only spread over Greece, hut Etruria and Asia Miimr, 
and before the war of Troy was gtmerallytfie dominant race in alltlieM* 
countries. In (U’ceee their power became extinct with the return of tin* 
TIeraelidie to tho reloixmnesc in the 1 1th century n.c. In Etruria they 
retained their supremacy till dispossessed by the Romans ; and in Asia 
they never were, strictly speaking, superseded, though under (ilrecian 
influence their civilisation took a fonn widely different from what wc 
find in the emdicr ages. 

Tho other, or Dorian race, may have existed in Greece from the 
earliest ages, but only supci*8cdcd the Tclasgi politically about 10 ceu- 
tunes before Christ ; but their civilisation took no now artistic fonn for 
at least centuries jiftorwards, at which time what wc know as tho tnic 
Grecian form of art first imulo its appcaranco. 

ArchitectuTOlly these two races may bo distinguished, tho one as an 
Ionic, tho other tis a Doric race. We may feel sure that the Pelasgic 
itice prevailed wherever the Ionic order is found ; and the Doric order, 
in like manner, marks the exact degree of prevalcnco of tho other race 
in tho places whore it exists. 

Sparta may be considered as the bead-quarters of tho Doric, Arcadia 
of the Ionic races. In Athens they seem to have been nearly equally 
mixed, and in other states in varying proi>ortions. 

As in all ocjuntrics and in all ages dow'n to the present day, the 
Doric race, which was identical with, or at least closely allied to, the 
Teutonic, seems to have been far bettor adapted for the arts of war 
and self-government than for the softer arts of poetry and peace. 
ITic Pelasgi, on the other hand, as connected with the Celtic or Tartar 
races, seem to have had a ][)eeuliar facility’^ in elaborating beauty, the 
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nicest perception of poetic eloj^vnce, anil tlie justest appreciation of all 
that coiiHtitntcs true artistic beauty of form and colour. 

Thus tlio ]>oetry of Arcadia was unknown in tbe neijjjbbonrinj:^ state 
of Sparta; but tlio Doric race there remained tnie to their institutions, 
and spread their eohmics ami their ])owcr further than any other of the 
little principalities of (Ireece. Tlie institutiuns of Jiymir^us could 
never have been maintained in Alhim^; but, on the otlu*!* liand, the 
rartlieiion was as impossible in the Jjacedcmoniaii state. Even in 
Atlieiis art would not have hoen what it was without that happy 
adiiiixturi! of tho two races, niinjrlinjr thii i;oninion sense of the one 
with the artistic hielina; of the other, so as to ])n)dncethe most hrilliant 
iiitclloetual ilevelopnient which has yet daz/ded tho world with its 
splendour. 

rKi.ASOio Aut. 

As miftht be supposed, fnun tbe lengtliof time, that lias elapsed since 
the IVdas»io races held rule in (Irecee, and the nnmm’oiis cbaiiges that 
iiavt‘ taken place in that country since llieir day, their architectural 
remains are few, and comparatively insignificant. Another cause that 
lijis eoiitrihnted to this is, that, like the Assyrian and idlier lajj^nate 
Asiatic; races, they were not teniple-l)ni]dei*s, J Maces of worsliip they 
of course, had, hut slio;ht and eph(;ineral mseoinpai'ed wit h those of their 
siiec(*ssors. From what wo read in Homer, and should j^m^ss from 
their affinities, their palaccss and ihvellinjifs, though remarkable for their 
exttmt and luxiiriousness, won* juincipally (lomposed of wood, which 
has perished, and <jf metal, which aiforded too temjditij^ a bait to tbe 
plunderer to bo allowed lonj^ to remain where it was. It thus eaine to 
l»ass that, if it were not for their tombs, their city walls, ami their 
works of civil onf^ineering, such Jis bridges and tunnels - in which they 
Were ])ro-eiiiinent — we sliould hardly now poss(;Ks any material remains 
te prove their existence, or mark the degree of civilisation to which 
they had reached. 



Section anti Plan of Tomb of AtnMis at Myt-fun*. .Scab* of section 50 ft, bi I in. ; 
plan 100 ft. lol In. 


Tlie most remarkable of these remains are the tombs of the kings of 
‘^lycente. The Dorians dcscrilicd these as treasuries, ns tliey Im^ked 
Hpon suck halls os far more than sufficient for the narrow dwelling 
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of the tomb. The most perfect and the largest of them now existing 
is known a« the treasury or tomb of Atreus at Mycenm, drawn to the 
usual scales in plan and section in the annexed woodcut. The pTiiU!i|;ijil 
chaml)or is 48 ft. G in. in diameter, and is, or was when perfect, of ilio 
shape of a regular equilateral pointed arch, a fonu well adapted to the 
mode of construction, whicli is tluit of horizontal layers of stones, [)io. 
jecting the one beyond the othgr, till one small stone closed the wholr, 
ami made the vault complete. 

As before explaiiKjd (page 78 et seqq.), this wjis the form of donu! 

afterwards ado])tcd by 
.laina architects in India, and 
it prevailed wherever a Tc- 
lasgi(; race is found, down to 
the time when the pointed 
form again (aime into ns«! in 
the middle ages, though it 
was not then used as a Inni- 
zontal, but as a radiating 
arch. 

On (Hie side of this hall is 
a chamber cut in the imk. 
the tnni sepulchre ajipareiitly, 
and ext(‘rnally is a long piis- 
sage leading to a doorway, 
which, judging from the frag- 
jnent that remains (woodcut 
No, Ut(>), must have been of a 
purely Asiatic form of art, and 
very unlike anything found 
j after this age in (ireecc. 

Internally tlni dome was 
; apparently lined with plates 
196 . nasc uf niiar In frimt of ^ brass or broiizo, some nails 

of which arc now found there! ; 
and the holes in which the nails w-cro inserted are still to ho scjon all 
over the place. Another of these toinhs, erected by Minyus at Ordio- 
menos, seems t(» have been, from the description of Pansanias, at least 
20 ft. wider than this one, and proportionably larger in every respetd. 
All these were! covered with earth, and many are now probably hidden 
which a diligent search might disclose. It is hardly, however, to be 
hoped that an nnrifled tomb may ho discovered in Greece, though 
numcixuis cxaniplcs are found in Etruria. The very name of treasurj' 
must have excited the cupidity of the Greeks ; and as their real desti- 
nation was forgotten, no lingering resjiect for the dead could have hold 
back the hand of the spoiler. 

As domes constnicted on the horizontal principle, these two are 
the largest of which we have any knowledge, though there does 
not seem to be any reasonable limit to the extent t4) which such 
a form of hnilding might hi* carried When hacked hy earth, as 
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tJiose wuro, it Ik ovident, fn>iu iho modo of i-onstiuction, that 
rhoy cannot l»o destroyed by any equable jn'essnro exerted from the 
fXterior. 

The only danger to ho feared is, what is technieally t;alled, a rising 
of the hanmdies; and to avoid tliis it would he necessary, where large 
<|oiiu‘S were attempted, to ado[>t a fonn nion* nearly eonieal than that 
used at Myecmm. This might hti a lesh^ph‘asing arehiteidnral featiin*, 
luit it is eonstrnetively a far Indter one than the ft»rm of the radiating 
iloiiHJs w(i generally employ. 

It is ei‘rhiinly to bo regretted that more, of the d(*coralive features 
of this (;arly stylo have not been discovered. They difl’er so (‘utindy 
from anything else in (iii'cco, and are so purely Asiatic in form, that 
It would he exceedingly enrions to he al)h‘ to restniv a. enmplet<s «h>eo- 
ration of any sort. In all the parts hitherto brought to light, an lonie’- 
lik»? scroll is nquaited in every [Jiirt ami over iwoiy detail, rather 
rudely exeenb^d, bnt probably originally lieightened by colour. Its 
i-nunte.rj)arts tim found in Assyria and at Perse.polis, bnt nowhere else 
ill 1 1 recce. 

llie Pelasgie races soon learnt to adopt for*theii- doorways the 
nmre ])leasing (uirvilinear form, 
with which they wen.^ alieady fa- 
miliar from their interiors. The 
iimiexed illustration (woudeiit No. 

1!*7) from a gateway at Thoriens,’ 
in Attica, serves to show its sim- 
plest and earliest fonn; and the 
next, from Assus, in iVsia Minor, 
ef a far more modern date, shows 
the most complicated form it took 
in ancient times. In this last in- 
stance it is merely a discharging 

nreh, and so little fitted for the purpose to which it is aiijdied, that w(i 
e'Jiu only suppose tlyit its adoption arose from a strong predilection in 
hivour of this shape. 

Another illnstmtion of Pelasgie masonry is found at Ikdos (woodcut 
Ko. PJO), consisting of a roof formed by two arcb stones, at a ceHain 
angle to ono another, as in l^gypt, and is further interesting as being 
associated with capibils of ])illars formed of the front part of hulls, as 
hi Assyria, pointing again to the intimate connexion that existc*d 
between Greece and Asia at this e arly period of her history. 

In all these instances it does not seem to have been so innch 
'vant of knowledge that led tlnrse early builders hi adopt the horizontal 
hi preference to the radiating iirinciple, hut a conviction of its greater 
duiubility, and also, ])crliap8, a certain predilection fur an ancient 

inode. 

In the construction of these walls they adhered, as a mere matter 
i^f taste, to forms wliieli they must have known to be inferior to others, 
1^11 the example, for instance, of a wall in the l*eluponnesns (woudeiit 
^"o. ^00), we find the polygonal masoniy of an earlier age actually 
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placed upon aa perfect a specimen, built in regular courses, or what 
is technically called ashlar work, fis any to bo found in Orcece; anil on 
the other side of the gateway at Ashon (woodcut No. 15)H) there exists 
a semicircular arch, sliowii by the dotted line. It is constructed hori- 
zontally, and could only have been copied from a radiating arch. 



, g|ti ,y;ii 

ISrt, TfiitcwAy ut. Assos. From ToxIit’s Asl« Mliieim?. 



11)9. ArcbatDelus. From .Stuart’s Athens. 

Th(?ir city walls are chiefly remarkable for the size of the blocks of 
stone, and for the beauty with which their irregular joints and courses 
are fitted into one another. Take most fortifications, they arc generally 
devoid of ornament, the only architectural features being the openings* 
These are interesting, as showing the steps by which a peculiar form of 
masonry was perfected, which, in after ages, led to important archi- 
tectural results. 

One of the most primitive of these buildings is a nameless ruin 
existing near Missolonghi (woodcut No. 201). In it the sides of the 
opening are straight for the whole height, and, though making a very 
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Htablo form of opening, it is ono tt) which it is extremely difficult tf» 
fit doors, or to close hy any known means. It is this that led to the 
next expedient of inserting a lintel at a CMjrtain height, and making 
file jambs more perpendicular 
below, and more sloping above. 

Tin’s method is already exem- 
pliticnl ill the tomb of Atrciis 
(wcHulent No. lllo), and in the 
gate of the idons at My(’eiiai 
(wojKlciit No. 202). It is hy no 
means clear wliother the ])edi- 
meiits were always tilled ii]» 
with s(3nlptiire, as in this iii- 
Btaiico, or left open, lu the 
walls of a ti^wn it probably was 
always closed, in that of a 
cliamhcr left open. In the gate at Mycenie the two lions stand against 
an altar,^ shaptMl like a pillar of a form found in Lycia, in Avliieli the 
roninl ends of tho timhers of the roof are «hf>wn as if projecting into 
th(‘. fVieze. 



200. Wall ill I'plopijiiijnsu*;. From lUoucCs VoyuKo 
I'H (irticc. 




iHiorway at MiaHuloiiKhl. 


Gate of Liona, Mya'ii*.*. 


^ It is to bfi regretted that no cast has ever sible to reason on them, whilst as types of a 
taken of these, the oldest sculptures of style they arc the most interesting known to 
^kf'ir class in existence. The drawings hitherto exist anywhere, 

wade of them ai-e so inexact that it is impos- 
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IIISTOUV OF Till-: ORDKRS. 

Tiik ciilininatirijr period of the rehosgic civilisation of (ireeee was at 
tin? time of tlui war with Troy— the last ^eat military event of this 
age, and the one which closed the long and intimate conne xion of tin- 
Pelasgians with tlun’r cognate races in Asia, 

Sixty years later the irruption of the Thessalians, and twenty years 
aftta* that event the return of the Iler-acleidie, closed for ever that 
chapter in history, and gave rise to the Dorian civilisation, which is 
the great and true glory of Greece. 

Four centuries, however, elapsed, whicdi may he truly called tin- 
dark ages of Greece, before the new seed bore fruit, at least as far as 
art is concerned. These ages prodiuiod, it is true, the laws of Lycnr- 
gus, a ehamcteristic oll’ort of a tnily Arian race, confeiring on the 
people who invented them that power of self-goveniment, and capa- 
bility for reimblican institutions, which gave them such stability at 
home and such power abroad, but which were as inimical to the softer 
glories of tlui fine Jirts in 8]mrhi as they have i)roved elsewhere. 

When, after this long night, art reappeared, it was at (Winth. 
under the Gypsclidte, a race of strongly marked Asiatic tendencies: 
but the art had then undergone such a transfonnation as almost to 
startle us. Jt is no longer the elegant and ornate forms of Alyceme, 
and the cognate Asiatic art, but the mde, bold proportions of Egyjjtian 
art, and with almost more than Egyptian massiveness. 

The age of the Doric temple at (.’orinth is not, it is tnie, satisfac- 
toril}' determined ; but the balance of evidence would lead us to 
believe that it belongs to the ago of Cypselus, or about 650 b.c. The 
pillars are leas than 4 diameters in height, and the architrave —the 
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only part the tmperstiicture tliiit iiuw rgiiniius — is projioi-fioiiatolv 
hoavy. It is, iiuleeil, gne of thoMiwst iimssive spoeiinoiis of sircJiitof- 
tnro existing, luyhi so tJiau civeu its nu^k-ciit protuty^je at Iteiii-ll assail. 
In (111 which it is most iiidulbjtably copied. As a w ork of ai t, it fails 
from exc(^sH of strength, a fault eomiuou to most of Mu5 eiforts (.»f a nidi’! 
poojile, ignorant of tlicir own resources, and striving, by the ex]>res- 
isioii of jdiysical strength alone, to obtain all the objects of their art. 

\(?xt in age to this is thf3 temple at i'Egiua. its date, too, is un- 
known, though, judging from the character of its seuljitnre, it probably 
belongs to the middle of the sixth century before ( lirist. 



.Kpna No scalo. 


We know that Athens had a great tcin]>h? cm the Acropolis, con- 
temporary with these, and the frusta of its columns still remain, whicrh, 
Jdter its df3Htruction by the Pei’sians, were built into the walls cjf the 
eitadol. Jt is more than probable that all the ]>rinc.ijml cities of 
t jreccc Inifl temples commensurate with their dignity before the Per- 
sian War. Many c^f these.! w’cre destroyed during that siniggle ; but it 
also happened then, as in France and Kngland in the 12th and Kith 
centuries, that the old temples were thought unworthy of the naticjiial 
grcnitness, and of that feeling of exaltation arising fnnii the snccessfiil 
n!sult of the greatest of their wmrs, so that almost all those! whi(;h 
Remained were pnlhrd down or rehiiilt. Tlio eonseepienco is, tliat mjarly 
all the gi-eat temjiles now found in (iree?ce were hnilt in the 40 or /iO 
vesfirs Miat succeeded the* dedeat of the? Persians at Salainis and Plata*a. 

The oldest temple of this class is that best known as the Tbesediini, 
<»r temple of Theseus, at Atlieiis, though by some believe d to be* inoie 
properly that of the? god Mars. It eonstitiites a link iKjtwee.n the? 
archaic and the perfect age of Grecian art, mejre perfect tliaii the 
temple at Angina or any that preceded it, but falling short ejf the per- 
fection of the Parthenon, its near neighbour both in lo(.*ality and date. 

Of all the great temples, the best and most celebrated is the Par- 
thenon, the only octastjde Doric temple in Greece, and in its uw^l c?las8 
^nidoubtedly the most beautiful building in the world. It is true it 
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Iwuj neither the dimensions nor the wondrons expression of power auil 
eternity inherent in Ej 5 yj>tian temples, nor hiis it the variety ami 
poetry of the Gothic cathedral; but for intellectual beauty, for [M ifoc. 
tion of proportion, for beauty of detail, and for the exquisite perct*]iti« ii 
of the highest and most recondite principles of art ever applictl tu 
architecture, it stands utterly and entirely alone and unrivalled tin- 
ghmy of Gr(3ece, and the shamg of the rest of the world. 

Nt3xt in size and in beauty to this was the great hexastyh; 
of Jupiter at Olympia, iinished two years later tlian tlie Partlu^mm. 
Its dimtjusions were nearly the same, but, having only 6 pillars in 
front instead of 8, as in the Parthenon, the ])ropoitions were dilVeieiit. 
this t(nii]>le being Oo ft. by 2.‘>0, the Parthenon JDl ft. by 227. 

To tlio same age belongs the ex(|uisite litth^ temple of Apollo 
Kpicurius at llassje (47 ft. by 125), the temjdo of Minerva at Suniiiiu, 
tin? greater temple at llhamnus, the Propyhea at Athens, and imhnl 
all tlisit is greatest and most beautiful in the architecture of (licet 
'fhe tenqdo of (\‘re.s at Kleiisis also was founded and designed at tliis 
period, but its execution belongs to a later date. 

iSlCII.Y. 

Owing, probably, to some local peculiarity, which we have not 
now the means of ex]daining, the Dorian colonies ol Sicily and Magna 
Grivcia seem to have posse^ssed, in the days of their prosperity it 
greater number of tcnqdes, and (jertaiuly retain the traces of man> 
more, than wore or are to be found in tiny of the gixjat cities of tlir 
mother country. The one city of Sclinus alone ^Kisseswis 6 in twi» 
groii])s, J in the (;itadel, and 3 in the city. Of those the oldest is tin- 
eentral one of the hrst-uamed grou]>. Its sculptures, first discovonjd 
hy Messrs. Augell and Harris, indicate au age only slightly subseqm-iit 
to the foundation of the ecdony, ii.c. and therefore ju-ohably neail) 
eoiitem]ioiary with the example ahovo nientioncd at Gorinth. 'fln- 
luost modern is the great oetastyle temple, wliieli seems to have been 
left unfinished at the time of the destruction of the city hy the ( 'ai- 
thaginians, a.c. 410. The reiuainiug 4 range between these dates, aial 
therefore form a tolerably peifect ehronometric series at that time 
when the arts of Greece itself tail us. The inferiority, however, cf 
provincial art, as <?om]iariHl with that of Greece itself, prevents us from 
applying such a test with too much confidence to tlie real histoiy" 
the art, though it is undoubtedly valuable sis a secondary illustration. 

At Agrigentum there are 3 lK»ri(3 temples, 2 small hexastyle^J. 
whose age may bo about 500 to 480 b.c., and one great cxceptionid 
exaniplo, the largest of all the Grecian temples of the age, being 
360 ft. long by 173 broad, lliese gigantic dimensions, however, were 
beyond the legitimate iKiwoi-s or pro])ortions of the order employe! : 
and the architect was consequently forced to adopt (expedients whicl^ 
must always have rendered it a clumsy though a magnificent building. 
Its date is perfectly kno^m, as it was commenc(Hl by Theron, B.c. 480, 
and left unfinished seventy-five j'^cai’s afterwards, when the city avjis 
destroyed by the Carthaginians. 
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At SyraciiHO there still exist the ruins of a very hoantiful tcm]>lo of 
ihis age; and at EgesUi, artj reuiains of ancdlicr in a much more ]>erfect 
state. 

I*a}stum, ill !Magna (Jrcecia, boasts of the im)st inagnilicent gronji of 
tomples after that at Agrigentuiii. One is a very beautiful liexast yle, 
bfloiiging ]>robaT)ly to the middle of the fifth century B.e., built in a 
hild and very ]»ure style of Doric, aivhiteotnre, and still retains the 
greater ]iart of its internal columnar arrangement. 

The other two are nnire modern, and far less ]»iire eitluu* hi ])lan <»r 
ill detail, nm^ having nine columns at each cud, the central |)illar br'ing 
meant to c«)rres])oiid with an iiitcnial range of pillars, supjiortiug the 
ritlgH* nf the I'oof. 'riie otlan*, though of a. ri'gular form, is so modified 
l»y loeal peiiuliarities, so (;orru])t in fact, as hardly to dcsen’O being 
ranked with the beautiful ordi*r which it most rcsemhlos. 

loMC. 

Wo hav(.* even fewer materials for the histeny of Iho Ionic order 
in tinM'ce than we have for that of the Doric,. The rcociit iliscovm ics 
in Assyria have provt d, beyond a shadow of a <1oul)t, that tlie louie 
was even more essentially an introduction from Asia than the Dorii^ was 
1 ri mi Egypt ; the only ijuestioii is, when it was brought into (JrccMa?. 
My own impression is, tliat it existed there in one form «)r amdhor 
from the efU'li(‘st ages, hut, owing to its slenderer proportions, and the 
greater quantity of wood used in its construction, tbe examph*i^ may 
luivo perished, so that nothing is now known to exist which can claim 
i?von as great an aiit hpiity as the, Persian war. 

'I’lie oldest example, proliably, was the temple on tlio Ilissus, now 
(Icstnyed, dating from about 484 ».o. ; next the little gem of a temple 
dedicatial to Nike Apteros, or the Wingless Victory, about 15 years 
later, ill front of the Pro]»yhva at Athens, The last and most peifect 
“fall the exaniphis <jf this order is the Ereehtlieium, on tlie Acropolis: 
its date is apparently al>uut 420 ii.c., the great epoch <^f Athenian art. 
Nowhere did the exquisite taste and skill of the Athenians sliow them- 
selves to greater advantage than lioro ; for tlioiigh every detail of tlie 
order may be traced back to Nineveh or Perse polis, all are so purified, 
»o imbued with purely (ilreciaii taste and feeling, that they liave 
become essential parts of a far more beautiful order than ever existed 
01 their native country. 

The largest, and perhaps the finest, of Grecian Ionic temples, was 
that built alsmt a centuiy afterwards, at Tcgca, in Arcadia — a rc-giilar 
peripteral temple, of considerable dimensions, but whoso existence is 
now known only from the descriptiem of Pausanias. 

As in the case, however, of the Doric order, it is not in Greece 
Itstdf that wc find either the greatest number of temides of this order, 
nr those most remarkable for size, but in the colonies in Asia Minor, 
and more especially in Ionia, whence the order most properly takes 
its name. 

That ail Ionic order existed in Asia Minor iK^foro the Persian 
wars is quite certain, but all examples perished in thfit lucmorablo 
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sfriigglii ; and when it iea])j)oared after it, the order had lost nmeh .,i 
its ])nr(dy Aniatie character, and assumed ccl*tain forms and teiuieucii*; 
borrowed from the Kim])1cr and i)urer Dinic style. 

Jf any temple in the Asiatic Greek colonies escaped dtistruction ii, 
the Persian w'arH, it was that of Juno at Samos, It is said to hav. 
been built by Polycrates, and appears to have been of the Doric 
The mins now found there are of the Ionic order, .‘UO ft. by IStt it., 
and whic.h must have sneceeded the tirst mentioned. The a])pan iii 
arcliaisms in the fonn of the bases, t^c., whieli have misled antiquarijms. 
are merely J3fistern forms retained in spite (.>f Grecian iiitlneiu^e. 

More remarkable even than this was the celebrated teTii])lc "I 
Diana at Ejdiesus, 42i) ft. long by 220 ft. wide, conscrpiently c(»vciiii.i; 
l»d,.500 ft., or a larger area than any ancient temple known out "f 
Egypt, or any mediaival cathedral, except Milan, which is sliglitl.v 
larger. Even its site, however, is now a matter of dispnt(>. 

Besides these, there was a splendid decastyle temple, dediciated i" 
Ajiollo Didyimeus, at Miletus, 1C5 ft. wide by 1102 ft. in length; an 
ootastyle at Sardis, 2()l ft. by 144 ft. ; an excpiisitely beantifnl, tljonj^li 
small hexastyle, at Priem% 122 ft. bj' t)4 ft. ; and another at T» c>. 
lu'sides smaller examples elst^vhere, and many which luivi? no doiil't 
])erished. 

( 'OIUNTHIAN. 

The (’orinthian orde.r is as essentially iMUTowed from the IkII 
shapiid capitals of Egyjjt, iis tin? Doric is from their oldest pilhus. 
Like evciything they" toiudicd, the Greeks soon remhired it their own. 
liy the freedom and eli*gance with which they treated it. The acanthus- 
Icjif with which they adonied it is essentially Grecian, and wo nm.^i 
suppose that it had l)cen used by" them as an ornament, cither in thcii 
metal or wood work, long before they adt)pted it in stone as an ardii 
tecdiiral featuj'o. 

As in everything else, however, the Greeks conld not help hetniy 
iug in this also the Asiatic origin of their art, and the Egyptian order 
with them was soon wedded to the Ionic, whose volutes became an 
essential, though snhdncd part, of this order. U is in fact a com]w».sit‘‘ 
order, madt^ u]> of the ladl-shaptMl capitals of the Egyptians and the spind 
of the Assyrians, and adoptcul hy tlio Greeks at a time when national 
distinctions were rajiidh’ disappearing, and when true and sev(‘i‘er 
art. wjis giving place to love of variety'. At that time also men* 
(triiameiit and (jan iiig were sii])planting thti purer class of form and 
the higher aspirations of sculpture with which the Greeks ornamented 
their temples in tlioir licst days. 

In Greece the order docs not appear to have l>con introduced. oi 
at least generally used, l>efore the ago of Ah^xander the Great ; tl«‘‘ 
oldest authentic example, and alst) one of the most beautiful, being tin* 
Olioragic Monument of Lysiemtes (b.c. 3115), which, notwitlistaiidinjS 
the smallness of its dimensions, is one of the most beautiful works of 
art of the merely omamcntal class to bo found in any" part of the 
world. A simpler example, but by no means so beautiful, is that of 
the small porticos of the building commonly but improperly called the 
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'I\)wor of tlio Winils at Athens. "ITic larj^est example in (Ireece i»f the 
Coriiitliian order is the teniiilo of .hipittT Olympins at Athi'iis. 1’his, 
however, may almost he calh'd a Roman huildinfi;, thoiijjjh on (Iri'eiau 
soil -having been commeneed in its present form under Antioohns 
K|«ij)hancs, in the 2iul century B.e., by the Roman arehiter*! ( 'ossntiiis, 
jind only finished by Hadrian, to whom i)robably we may ascribe the 
greatest part of what now remains. Its jjimensions are I71 ft. by Hod 
fr.. or nearly tbostj of the interior of the great Ilypostyle Hall at 
Kariiac ; and from the number of its columns, tlu;ir size and their 
luaiily, it may be considered as the most beautiful (’orinthiaii temple 
«if the ancient world. 

.Indging, howijviu*, from some fragments found annnig the Ionic 
tciaples <if Asia Minor, it a]>pcars that the Corinthian order was 
introduced there before we tind any trace of it in (Jrc(?C(^ Proper. 
Indeed, d prion we might ex])eet that its introduction into (Irc'cci* 
was a pai-t of that reaction which the elegant and Inxiirions Asiatics 
exercised lui the severer and 
more manly inhabitants of 
Pnrojiean (Irecc'c, and whic h 
was in lju;t the main ( ausc^ 
ot their subjection, first to 
the Macedonians, and tinally 
helical h the iron yoke of 
lioiiic. As used by the 
Asiati< s, it seems to havi; 

Joisen fiom the introduction , 

"f the bell-shaped capital (d' 
till* Pgyjitians, to whi«.*h the-v Am ifnt (k/iinililan CupltAl. From Bruni lildii’. 

applied the acanthus leaf, 

wuiietinies in (jonjunction with tin? honeysuckle ornament of tin; time, 
as in woodcut No. 20'), and on other and later occasions togetliei* with 
die vulutes of the same order, the latter combination being the run* 
"hicli ultimately prcfvailed, and became the typical form of the (’oriie 
diiaii capital. 

Doric Orukr. 

'Die Jloric was the order which the (hecks especially loved and 
l^ultivated so Jis to make it most exclusively their own ; and, as used 
^R the Pailhcnoii, it c(‘rtainly is fus eoin])lcte and as perfeid. ipi arehi- 
leidural feature; as any style can Iwiast of. NMien first iiitrodue<;d from 
Kgypt, it, as before stated, parti»ok cd even uion^ tliaii ICgvptiai^ 
^'lidity, but by degrees became attenuated to the weak and lean form 
‘d the Roman order of the same name. NVoodcut No. 200 illustrates 
Hie three stages of progress from the ohhrsi example at (’orinth to tln^ 
iirdcr as used in the time of Vhilip at Delos, the intermeiliate being 
Jhe culminating point in the age of IV'riidcs : the first is 4*47 diameters 
hi height, the next 6-025, the last 7-01.5 ; and if the table were filled up 
^ith all the other cxamjiles, the gradual attenuati<m of the shaft w-ould 
)'^ry nearly give the relative date of the example. I’his feet is in 
itself sufficient to refute the idea of the jiillar lieing copied from a 
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wooden post, (is in that ctusc it would have been slenderer at first, and 
would gradually have departed from the wooden fonii as the style 
advanced. This is the case in all priiuitive stylos. With the Dori^’ 
order the eontiiiry is the ease. The earlier the example the wore 
unlike it is to any wooden original. As the masons advanced in skill 
and power over their shmo material, it came more and more to rescinblo 
Dosts t>r pillars of wood. The fact appears to l)o, tliat either in Eg}'!*! 
or in early Greece the pillar was originally a pier of brickwork, or oi 
nibble masoniy, supporting a wooden roof, of which the architraves, 
the triglyphs, and the various parts of the cornice, all boro traces dm^i* 
to the later period. 

Even as ordinarily i*eprescnted, or as copied in this coimtiys tliere 
is a degree of solidity combined with elegance in this order, and an 
exquisite proportion of the jMirts to one another, and to the work they 
have to iKifonn, that command the admiration of every jicrson of taste ; 
but, as used in Greece, its lioauty was very much enhanced by a 
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inmilxir of refinements, whose existence was not snspected till lately, 
jiiiJ even now cannot ho ilotocted hut hy the most luactised cy<J. 

'J’hc <*olimin8 w(;re at first assumed to ho hounded hy straight line's. 
It is now found that they have Jin entasis, or convex profile, in tlu^ Var- 
thoiion to the extent of of the whole height, and are hounded hy a 
v< vv delicate hyperholic curve ; it is true this can hardly be deto(;ted 
ly tlie eye in ordinary positions, hut the^want of it gives that rigidity 
:jiul ]»ovcrty to the coliunn which is ohscrvahlo in modern oxami)l(!s.* 

In like manner, llie architrave in all temples was (tarried upwards, 
SM an to form a very fiat arch, just sufficient to correct the optical delu- 
si'iii arising from the interference of tho 8lo[)ing lines of th(5 pediment. 
Tliis, I helicvc', was common tt) all temples, luit in the Parthenon tho 
curve was applied to the sides also, though fiom what motive it is not 
SI) easy to detect. 

Another refinement was making all the columns slope slightly 
inwards, so tis to give an idea of stnmgth and support to the whole. 
Add to this, that all tho curved lines used were cither hyixuludas or 
|iar:iln»his. With one exception only, no (dnmlar line was employed, 
nor even an elli|)se. EvcTy paii of tho temple was also arranged with 
tlio must unl)ounded care and aca umey, and every dtdail of the masonry 
was ('arricid ont with a [jrecision and heaiity of execution which is 
almost nnrivalled, and it may he added that the material of the whole 
was tb(j purest and best white marble. i\ll thos(‘ dedicate adjustnieiits, 
tills exipiisite finish and attention to even the smalh'st details^ are 
w(;ll hestowtid on a design in itstdf Him])le, beantifnl, and approjiriatc. 
'Hiey combine to render this order, as found in the Ix'st (Irtxik t<imples, 
iw iKtarly faultless iis any w^ork of art can ixissildy he, and sindi Jis we 
. nuiy dwell ujxm wdth the most unmixed and unvarying satisfiietinn. 

To understand, however, the Doric order, we must iH)t regal’d it 
{w a merely masonic, form. 

•'iculjituro was always ustxl, 

‘»r intended to bo used, 
it Tho mcto]X)s be- 
tween tlie tngljTilis, the 
IKidiinents of the porticos, 
wild the acrotcria or iKjdes- 
tals on the roof, are all iin- 
Cleaning and useless unless 
filled or surmounted with 
^‘nlptured figures. 8culp- 

is, indeed, as essential 2»7. The rarthenon. Scale soft, to 1 ill. 
iKirt of this order as tho 

J^canthns-leaves and oniamcnts of the coniico are to tho capitals and 
entablature of the (/orinthifin order; and without it, or without its 
place Isjing supplied by ]:>aintiiig, wo are merely looking at the dead 



* These hare all been fully elucjMated thenoii luiil other temples of fircece, pub- 
7 Mr. Penrose in his beautiful work contain- lislieii by the liileitaiiti i>ociety. 
the resnlts of his researches on the Par- 
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Hkolok)!!, the mere fVfinicwork of the order, without th() tlesli and 
that gave it life and puiiiose. 

It is when all those i)arfs are comhined together, as in tin*. |M»rtirM 
of the VarthenoTi (woodcut No. 207), that wo can understand this ont r 
in all its perfection ; for tliough efich part was heautiful in itself, tin ii 
full value eau be appreciated only as parts of a great whole. 

Another essential juirt o^ the ordej-, too oftt.*n overlooked, is tin 
colour, which was as integral a jMirt of it as its foini. I'ill vt rv 
lately, it was denied that (ireek temples were, or eoiihl be, pairitnl ; 
the u 11111 istakeahle nniiuins of it, however, that have been diseoveivd 
in almost all temples, and the greater knowledge of the value and 
use of colour wliicli now ]n e vails, have altered the public oiiinion \erv 
much on the matter, and most people admit that some colour was used, 
tliough few are agreed as to the extimt to which it was carried. 

It cannot now. be questioned that colour was used everywlniv 
internally, and on every object. Externally too it is giuieially ad 
iiiitted that the senlpture was painted and relieved by str«»n^dv 
coloured backgrounds ; the lacnuiaria, or recessiss of the roof, were ab*- 
certainly painted, and all the arehitec.tiiral mouldings, which at a lat« i 
])oriod were carved in relief, have been found to retain traces of lluii 
j lain ted omauicnts. 

It is disymted wlietlier the echinus or cni’ved moulding of tin* 
capital was so oniainentod. 1 think it undoubtedly was ; and the walls 
of the cells were also coloured throughout and covered with paint iiiL^s 
illustrative of the legends and attributes of the divinity to whom ilu* 
temple was dedicated, or of the purposes ft>r which it was erecti*<l 
'I’lio plane Ciee of the architrave, 1 believe, was left white, or nicrclv 
omameiited with metal shields or inserijitions, and tho shafts of tlii' 
eohimiiK seem also to have been left plain, or meridy slightly staiunl 
to tone down the enideness of the white marble. Generally spcakin}:. 
all those pii-ts which from tlicir form or position were in any degno 
protected from tho rain or atmosphene influcnceH seem to have Ikh ii 
i!okmred ; those paitieiilarly cxpostsl, to have been left plain. 1“ 
whatever extent, however, it iimy have been canied, these colonn'il 
onuuucuts.were as essential a yiart of the Doric order as the carveil 
omaments were of tho Corinthian, and made it, when perfect, a ricla i' 
and more ornamental, as it was a more soliil and stable, order than tlir 
latter. Hie colour nowhere interfered with the beauty of its forms, 
but gave it that richness and amount of omamentatiou which is indis' 
pensable in all except the iiRist (colossal buildings, and a most valuahk- 
luljunet even to them. 

loxic, 

Tho Tonic order, as we now find it, is not without some decided 
advantages over the Doric It is more complete in itself and less 
diqiendcnt on sculpture. Its frieze was too small for much display of 
human life and action, and was probably usually ornamented with linos 
of animals * like the friezes at Porsepolis. But the frieze of tho littk 


* It w.is called Zoophoius {life or fffttre hcarct'). 
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ti-niplo of Nike Apteros is brilliantly oniameiitcd in the same stylo as 
th(»!>e of tliO Doric «>r(ler. It also luip]>ened that those details and orna- 
nu'uts which were only painted in the Doric, aro caned in the Ionic 
order, and nanain thereforo visiblo to the present day, which p;ivt;s to 
this tnder a eoinpleteiiess in onr eyes whicdi tlie other cannot boast of. 
Add to this a certain degree of Asiatic elegance and gr;w.*e. All Ibis 
when put together makes ii]) a singnla-iy jdtiiisiiig arcbiteeiural object. 
Ihit iiutwitbstanding these advantage's tln^ l>i)rie order will i)n)bably 
always l)e admittf?d to 
1 m! 8ii[>erior, fis belonging 
to a liigber class of ai t, 
and In'caiise all its forms 
and tletails are better and 
mere adapted to tlu*ir 
|in?]v»s(^ than tlies(^ ar(^ 

The pri.n(d])al clia- 

riK’teristie of the Ionic* ! 






SS3 


■ >rd«‘i- is the Dehusgic or , 
Asinti(! s]iiral, liero call- 
'd ji vidnte, which, not- 
Nvitlistandiiig its ele- 
^^nlee, Ibnns at best but 
an awk ward capital . Tlui 
Assyrian liomjysuckle be- 
l'»w tlii.s, carved as it is 
with the (jxcpiisite feel- 
ing and taste wbiidi a 
breek only knew how to 
imi»art to such an object, 
l"niis as ehigant an arebi- 
tcetiiral detail as is any- 
where to bo found ; and 
wlietlier used as the 
Ueeking of a (udninn, or 
"n tlic crowning member 
'd a cornice, or on other 
|Ws connected with the 
‘>nlor, is eveiy where the 
niost lieautiful ornament 
connected with it. Com- 




liinic nnlnr uf Krurhllieiiiiii at AthciiH. 


paring this order with 
that at PersejMdis (wood- 20’^* 

Xo. 140), th6 only 
truly Asiatic prototype w'e have of it, w'e sec how much the Doric; 
l^wding of the Greeks had done to solxjr it down, by abbreviating the 
t^pital and omitting the gniater j)art of the liasc. lliis process was 
t^arried much farther when the order was used in conjunction with the 
ikiric, as in the Propylasa, than when w.scd by itself, as in the Ercch- 
'i*' iuui : still in every cjjikc all the parts found in the Asiatic style; are 
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found in tho Greek. The Hamc form and fcelingH peiTculo both; jiihI. 
except in beauty of exe(;ntion and detail, it is not (piite cl(;ar how I'nr 
even tho Greek onh^r is an iniprovcmc'nt on the Easteni one. 'llu* 
rersepolitan base is ocn-tainly the more beautiful of tho two ; so an? 
many pafts of tho capital. Tho perfection of tho whole, howovor, 

depends on tho niodc in 
which it was employed ; nml 
it is perfectly evident 
tho Persian ord(?r cindd ii*.t 
bo (ioinbined with lli(> Dtuic. 
nor applied with mindi 
])riety as an external ordir, 
which w.‘is tho ossential iim* 
of all the Grecian forms <*1 
pillars. 

Notwithstanding iln! 
amount of carving whicli 
tlitt Ionic order dis|ilays. 
there can bo little doubt hut 
that it was also ornana-ntrJ 
with colour to a considerahli* 
ext<‘iit, but probably in a dif- 
f(?rent manner from the Dui io. 
My own impression is, that 
the carved parts were gilt, ‘tr 
[deked out with gold, reliuvoil 
by colon hmI gi’ounds, vari**'! 
acctmling to tho situation in 
which they were found, ’fh** 
existing remains prove tliat 
coloui's were used in juxta])»»' 
sition to relievo and height- 
en tho architectural effect cf 
the carved ornaments of this 
order. 

In the Tonic temples at 
Athens the same exquisite 
masoniy was used as in the 
Doric; the ssuno mathenia- 
tical precision and care is 
bestowed on tho entasis of 
the columns, tho draw'ing of 

□ the voluteV and the execu- 
tion of even Hie minutest do- 

209 . Ortier of the Chowgic Aloimm.-nt of L.vbiiralvit. tails ,* and mUch of itS bcauty 

and effect are no doubt owing 
to this cifcumstanco, which wo miss so painfully in nearly all modeni 
examples. 
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OOUINTHIAN. 

As heforo mentioned, the (Vniiitliian order was only introdnoed 
(Jroocc in the decline of art, and never rose during the purely 
(irecian age to the dignity of a tein]ile order. It most ]>rohal)ly, how- 
ever, was used in the more ornaUi Kpeedmeus of domeKtie arohiloctur<», 
rind ill smaller works of art, long before any of those exam)dcs of it 
wi-ro executed which we now find in (» recce. 

'J’lic most typical specimen we now know is that of the Choragic 
Moinimont of Lysicrates (woodcut No. 20lO, which, notwithstanding 
all its elegance of detail and execution, can liardly be pronounced to 
In? pcHcct, the Kgj^jitian ami Asiatic fcatun\s bi'ing only viuy indif- 
feieiitly united to one another. The foliagisl part is rich and full, but 
is not canied uji into the upper or Ionic ])ortion, which is in com]«iri- 
son lean and poor; and though scjiaratidy the two parts arc irrc]>roach- 
al»le, it was left to the Homans so t<» lilend the two togcthi'r as to make 
a iKM leetly satisfactory whole out of them. 

In this cxam])le, as now 
existing, the junction of the 
cdumn with the capital is 
left a ])lain sinking, and so 
it is generally ccniied in 
laodeni times; but there 
‘•an Ijo little doubt that this 
Was originally filled by a 
fironze wreath, which was 
l>rol»ably gilt. Accordingly 
tliis is so rejirescntcd in the 
woodcut as l)oing essential 
to the completion of the 
‘>rder. The base and shaft 
^>ave, like the upper part of 
the capital, more Ionic fcel- 
in them than the order 
afterwards allowed to 
retain; and altogether it is, 
as In-re practised, far more 
^‘h gant, though less coin- 
ph‘tc, than the Homan fomi 
which su|)erscded it. 

'I'he other Athenian ex- 
’*ruj>le, that of the Tower of 
the? Wimls (woodcut No. 

7 'td), is remarkable as be- 
almost purely F3gyj )tian 
*** its types, with no Ionic 210. OnierofiheTuwftrorilw? Alluns. 
admixture. The columns 

lave no Imses, the capitals no volutes, and the water-leaf (dings as 
closely to the bell as it does in the Egyptian examples. Iho I'esult 
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altogether wants richness, and, though appropriate on so small a scale, 
would hardly ho pleasing on a larger. 

Tho great example of the temple of Jupiter Olympius differs in rid 
essential part from the lloiiiaii order, (^xeept that the (joi-nors of 
abacus are not cut off ; and that, being excMjutcd in Athens, there is a 
degree of taste and art displayed in its exiicution wliich we do not find 
in any llouian examples. It ^strictly spiiaking, however, belongs ta 
that school, and should be enumerated with them, and not as a Grecian 
example. 

Garyatidks. 

It has been already ex]>laiucd that the Egyptians never uk(h 1 carv 
atide figures, properly so called, to support the en labia tines of tlnh 
architectun), their figiii’cs being 

the columns or ])iers, which were 

lis, and elsewhere in the East, we 

supporting the throne or the ])lat- 

211. CarvutiUv UlUythcSOflgUieS 

from tbc Knchlbeluni. ai'G llSed with FiRure in tho Ilritlhh Musouin. 

SO much taste, 

and all tho oiiiamcnls are so elegant, that it is difficult to criticise* 
or find fault ; but it is nevertheless certain that it was a mistake 
which even tho art of the Greeks could hardlv conceal. To 


212. Caryatide FiRuro in tho llritihh Mu.souin. 
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luiiimti figures to support u coniice is uiipunlonablc), unless it is (b>iie 
as u mere secontlary juljuiiet to a Iniildiiig. In the EroelinuMuin il is a 
little too prominent lor this, though usimI 
with as much discretion as was perha])K 
possible under the circniiistiinces. An- 
etluT example of the sort is shown in 
\v(M>d(*ut No. 212, which, hy eiiiployii|g 
a taller ca]», avoids some of the objections 
to the other; hut the ligitre itself, on the 
other hand, is less architectural, and so 
errs (»n the other side. 

Another form of this class of sn]iport 
is that of the giants or Tfhnnones^ instances 
of \vhi(rli an^ found su])porting the roof of 
the groat tem])le at AgTigcuitum, and in 
the baths of the semi-(ire(^k (;ity of Ihan- 
peii. As they do not actually lunir the 
• iitahlature, hut only seem to relieve the 
masonry liehind thi‘ni, their eniploymeiit 
is less ohje(?tionahle than that of the 
h'laahr Hgure above described; Imt even 
tliey hardly tultil the (;onditions of tnn*, art, and their place might 1m* 
better tilled by some more strictly architectural feature. 

Foums of Tkmplhs. 

The arrangements of (ireciaii Doric temples show alnu»st less 
variety than the Ibrms of the pillars, and no materials exist for tracing 
their gradual development in an historical point of view. The temj»les 
at (’orinth, and the oldest at Seliniis, are la>th perfect (ixamples of the, 
luxastyle arrangement to which the (J recks adhcri.d in all ages; and 
though there can he little doul»t that the peripteral anangeiiicnt, as 
"ell as the order itself, was liorrowed fr<nji Egyjd, it still was so much 
t»«*diticd hefore it ap])carcd in Greece, that it would be interesting, if 
It could be done, to ti aeo the steps of the ebange. 

In an arcliitectiiral point of view this is by no immis diffi<ult. I’lie 
wiiiplcst Greek temples were mere cells, or small scinan! a])artmeiits, 
suited to contain an image— the front Ixjing what is technically culled 
fUstijle in antis, or ^vitli 2 pillai*s lx;twccn nnt^a, or srpiarc pilaster-lik(; 
pioiTi terminating the side walls. lienee the interior onclosunj of 
ilreeian temples — the temjile itself tis opposed to the peristyle or systmn 
«f external columns --is called the cell, however large and splendid it 
Juay bo. 

The next change wits to separate the interior into a cell and porch 
a wall with a largo doorway in it, as in the small temple at 
^{hainnus (woodcut No. 214), where the o])eniiig however can scarcely 
called a doorwa}^, as it extends to the roof, A third cliange was 
hj put a porch of 4 pillars in front «)f the last arrangement, or, as 
appeans to have been more usual, to bring foni^ard thci scre^en to tJic 
position of the pillars as in the last example, and to place the 4 pillars 

j 2 
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Siiili! ftir riikii. 

M M 40 _ 

~s To /Jr io~ 

Siiili* fur Klitviitiini. 


ill front of this. None of thc 80 plans ailmittod of a peristyle, or pillars 
on tlio ilaiilvH. 'Fo obtain this it was noecHsirv 
to increttse tho miinber of pillars of the porticu 
to 6, or, Jis it is tenmul, to make it hexjwtylc. 
the 2 outer ^lillai-s beiii}^ tho finst of a ranj;c of 
IB or 15 eoluinns, exhiiivled along eswdi snU* of 
tho tensile. 21ie <;ell in this arrangciiumt wjis 
a com]»leto temple in itself— distyle in antis, 
most fre(picntly made so at both ends, aiul llu- 
whole (molosod in its onvolojio of eobiiiiii.s, as 
in woodcut No. 215. Sometimes tlie cell was 
tetrastyle or with 4 pillars in front. 

In this fonu the Greek t(‘m]>lo may lx; sjiid 
to be completes, very few exceptions occurring to 
the rule, though tho Parthenon itself is one of 
these few. It hsis a hoxastyle portirro at each 
2 M. SumiriVnipieaiiiiiminnus. eiul of llio coll ; beyond this is an ocjtastyliJ pnr 
tico at each end, and 17 columns on each flank. 
The great temple at Stdiuus is also octastyle, Imt it is neither 
so simple nor so beautiful in its arrangcunent ; and, from the dt‘cliin* 
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2IR. I’luii of 'IVnipIc of Apollo 
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216. Plan of Parthenon at Atlipn!i. 
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217. IMan of Great Tomple at Agiigentum. 
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of Ktylo in the art when it wjus built, in altogether a very iiilerior 
oxiuiqUe. 

Aiujthcr groat exception is the great temple at Agrigentmu (wooil- 
riit No. when? the arcliitcret attx‘m]>tcil an onh*r on so gigantic a 
scjile Jis to be unable to construct the pilhn-s with their architraves 
slamling free. The inhu’stices of the columns arc therefore built up 
with walls piercetl with windows, and ajtogether the arehite(din(‘ is so 
IkmI, that even its colossal dimen.sions must have failed to remhu' it at 
iiiiv time a plcJising «)r sidisfactory work of art. 

A fourth <ixception is the temple at l*a*stum before refolded to, with 
Pinal'S in front, a clumsy exjK'dieiit, but which arose from its having 
a range of columns down the centre to siipjairt tlui ridge of the roof by 
a simpler mode than the triangular truss usually em]>loyed for carrying 
the ridge, ludween two I'anges of columns. 

With the exception of the temple at Agrigentum, all these were 
jieristylar, or hiul ranges of c<dumns all round them, enclosing the cell 
as it were in a ease, an arrangcmient so apparently (h‘Voiil of pur]»ose, 
thill it is necessary to say a few words to account for its universality. 
It will not suflicc, to say that it was adopted mertdy because it was beau- 
tiful. n’he forms of Egyptian temples, which had no ]>illais extmnally, 
Were as iieifect, and in the hands of the (Ireeks xvould have become as 
Iwautiful, as the one they adopted. Hesides, it is natural to suiipose 
they would rather have copied the larger than the smalliT temjiles, if 
lie motive existed for their 2 >rc*f(‘renc(? of the latter. The pepstyle, 
too, was ill suited for an ambulatory, or jdaco for processions to (rircu- 
latii round the temple; it wtis too narrow' for this, and too high to 
prote(5t the procossioJi from the rain. Indeed, 1 know of no suggestion 
except that it w\as aduided to jn'otect the jiaintings on the Avails of the 
‘■ells from the inclenKmcy of the weather. 1 think it hardly admits of 
'loubt that the Avails Avere j)aintod, and that Avitliout proteedion of 
f^cnie sort this would Ax-ry s<jou Inwe Ixjen obliterated. It seems also 
\’‘ ry evident that the jicristyle Avasnot only 2>ractically, but artistically, 
admirably adapted for this puiimse. The paintings of the (1 reeks 
"ere, like those of the Egyptians, composed of numerous dehwhed 
^u>ups, connected only by the story, and it almost required the inhu- 
Veiition of jdllars, or some means of dividing into com])artmentH the 
f^niface to he so painted, to sejmrato these groups from one another, and 
1“ prevent the Avhole sequence from being scon at once ; Avhile, on tlic 
“thor hand, nothing can have l)ecn morolx;autifulthan the white maiblc 
<^‘jlumn8 relieved against a richly coloured plane siirfiice. 'J'he one* 
so necessary to the other, that it can, I think, hardly Ik; doubted 
Wt that this was the cause, and that the effect must liavc been most 
•^^riwwsingly beautiful. 

Modk of Liohtixo Temclks. 

ITui arrangement of the interior of Grecian temples neeessjirily de- 
h uded on the moilo in Avhich they were lighted. No one wdll, I 
hdicAX, now contend, as was once done, that it was by laiiqiliglit alone 
Ihat the iKuiuty of their interiors could lie seen ; and Jis light certainly 
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was not introclucoil through the side walls, nor could bo in sufficient 
quantities through the doorways, it is only from the roof that it c-oiiM 
l)(i admitted. At the same time it could not have been by a laige lioij. 
zontal opening in the roof, as luw been suggested, as that would havf* 
admithid thci rain and snow as well as the liglit ; and the only alterna- 
tive sijenis to be one 1 suggested soim; years ago — of a olerestorv.' 
similar inbjmally to that founij^in all the great Egyidian temples,* ])iit 
externally rcMpiiring smdi a (diange of arrangimnmt as was necessary 
adapt it to a sloping instead of a Hat roof. This s(uuns to have Im th 
c*flr(H?t(*d by^onnti*rsinking it intf> the roof, so as to make* it in fu t 
ridges in those parts whoni the light was admitbal, though tluj regular 
slope of the roof was retained between these oj>enings, so that neitlu r 
the ridge nor the continuity of tin*, lines of the roof was interfcriMl 

with. This w(juhl elVc<t 
* all that was required. 

_ ‘^id in the most heiiuti- 

V IL fill manner, besides that 

€ ]l I J|L]| it agrees with all the rr- 

f ^ y ^ mains of (j reek tc‘ni]drs 

I'! ^ . iWn F ' ~ ' fi r exist, as well 

n'. ■; i:' I'l as with all the deseri])- 

|[j il |i:' ji; tions that have hcni 

Jii| .. S _ I'i-" handed dowui to us fruiii 

- i ' 7 . . .. ' , antiquity. 

2 IS. Sriticiii (if the I’jiriiK'iuin. Scnio 50 ft, to Mii. I'liis aiTangeiucnt 

will be understood from 

the section of the Ihirthenon (woodcut No. 218), restored in atjcord- 
aiice with the above explanation, which agrees perfetdly with all 




219. Tart Section, part Klevation, of Great Temple at Agrigentuiu. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


' For full details of this see ‘ True Principles of Beauty in Art/ p. 385 et seq, 
* See Woodcut.s Nos. ir.8, 170, 172. 
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that roiiiainH on tlnj Hpot, an woll iis with all tlio acconntH wo have of 
that colobrntt'd toniplo. Tin; same synttMii applioa ovon inoro oasily to 
tilt? threat hoxastylo at Ihostuni, and to tho beautiful liUh; tomjdo ol 
Apollo at llassib, in L'lii^^alia (woodcut No. 215), and indeed to all 
n^^;idar ( Jreek toin}»les; and what is a more important pi»int in the 
exaiiiiiialioii of this theory, it a]>plies equally to the exceptional ones. 
The Ki<le aisles, for instance, of the great temple at Agrigentum were, 
as before mentioned, lighted by side wJlidows ; the centnd one could 
only b(i lighted from the roof, and it is easy to see how this could be 
r‘ffeet<‘d ])y introdiioiiig it between the telamones, as shown in tin; 
woodcut No. 219. ^ 


Another e.\(!eptional buiiple is that at Eleusis, which we know to 


have liad windows and shutt<;rs 
al»ove, used in admitting or o.x- 
clading the light during the cele- 
bration of the mysteries. The ar- 
rangeiinmts of this temple lend 
themselves admirably to this mode 
"f introducing light, as shown in 
the ]dan and section annexed (Nos. 
and 221). 

The great temple of Jupiter 
Glyiujuus (woodcnit No. 222) was 
appureiitly lighted according to an- 
other system, owing jjrobably to its 
immense height, and other jmm'u- 
liarities of construction. The light 
•'ieciiis to have been introduced into 
"hat may ])e considered a court, or 
hpdt/irum, in front of the cell, which 



220. rittii of rcrilpio <»f ( .'I'rps nI KUmimk. 
Si-iili* loo ft. to I ill. 


"as lighted through its inner wall. 

flu’s secjins to have been the tc*m]do mentioned by Vitruvius,' whose 
description has given rise to such confusion on this subject. It is the 
‘•nly one to which his words apply, or to which it is possible to adapt 
such a inode of lighting as he describes. 



221. Section of 'I'eniple of Cere# at Klcujti«. Scale 50 ft. a* I in. 


• VitniTiiii, lib. i. ch. 1 . 
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The Tunic temples of Asia arc all too much mined to oriablc iw in 
say exactly in what manner, and to what extent, this mode of 

-was applied to them, tliough 1 havi- 
ODODDODSIH no doubt that the mode avus vciy Kimi- 
Q D D Q O n O a a I lar in all its main l(3aturos. 
ODDDDDQaa a littlc tcmide of Nike Apterns, 

^ Q I Qi SB temple on the IlissuK, were 

both too small to reiiuiro any coiajh- 
OO iaiai0Bi aO cated arrangement of the sort, and tlic 

□ □ 0 PS ^ I a O breehtheiiim was lighted by \viii(l«i\vs 

on ® s O O remain at the west end, s.. 

^ ^ ^ O O hardly feel sure; that tin- 

siitiio exjH>di<5nt was not adopted to iit 
^ ® ® on least some extent ill the Asiatic exam 

on 0 0 O O ides. Tlui hit r, liow(‘ver, is Inuist 

O D !SPJlW#x4pi O P instance of windows in any 

O □ n O CJi-cok till) only 

M H ^ other example being in tlio very ex- 

^ 8 ^ ^ ^ eepfitmal temple at Agrigeiitnin. It 

a o a O is valuable, besides, iis showing limv 

O □ ^ ^ little the Greeks were bound by rules, 

p ^ y or by any fancied laws of symmetry. 

17 ^ I i«i shown in the plan, elevation. 

(wooiloutH Non. 2'J4. 
OOOQODOOaO 225), the Ereelitheinm consisted, jiro. 
OOOOOOOOOO perly s])eaking, of :i tcm|)les gron]>eil 
0 00^000000 together; and it is astonisbing wlml 
• 22 . i-iHr. of I’mpio or Jupiter oiympiu. at architect took to prevoiit 

Atheua. Scale too ft. to 1 in. tlicir being mistaken for one. Tlir 

porticos of 2 of them are on different 
levels, and the third or caryatide porch is of a different height, a ml 
different stylo. Ever}' one of these features is perfectly symmetrii nl 
ill itself, and the group is beautifully balanced and arranged; ami 
yet no Gothic architect in his wildest moments coidd have (jonceivtd 
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222. I'lari of I’pinplo of Jupiter Olynipiua at 
Atlieua. Scale lOU ft. to 1 in. 



223. Plan of Krechllieium, 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 In. 


224. Section of Krcchtheium. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


anything more picturesquely irregular tlian the whole becomes, ln' 
deed there can bo no greater luLstako than to siqqioso that Greek 
jinrhitecturo was fettered by any fixed laws of formal synmietry : eaeli 
detail, every feature, every object, such os a hall or temple, which 
eoidd Ik) ceuisideml as one complete and separate whole, was perfectly 
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><.yininetnc!il and regnlar; Imt no two bnildin^'s - no two a|)artiii(!nlK- - 
ir I’nr dittbivnt ])urp<»so.s, wore made to look like one. On the eipitraiy, 
it is (piite curious to <d)servc what ]>ains they took to arrange tlieir 
Imildiiigs so as to pnjduco variety and contrast, instead f)f formality or 
f^iiigleness of effect. Temj)lcs, wli(;n near one another, were never 
placed parallel, nor were even their ])ropylu:‘a and adjuncts (!Vi*r so ar- 
ranged as to be seen at once or in one line. The Egyj)tiaiis, as before 
leinarkcd, had the same feeling, but carried it into evtui the details of 
tile same building, whicli the Orocks did not. In this, imbssb as 
in almost evciy other artistic mode of expression, they seem to have 
hit exactly the ha]ipy medium, so as to produce the greatest harmony 
"ith the greatest variety, and to satisfy the minutest scrutiny and the 
most letined fciste, while their buildings ])roduced an immediate and 
striking effect on even the most careless and casual beholders. 


Municipal Architkctuuk. 

Very little now remains of all the variiius classes of inunici])al and 
domestic buildings which once must have covercid the laml of (1 recce, 
mid from what wo know of the exquisite feeling for art that pervadeil 
that people, were certainly not less beautiful, though more ephemeral, 
than the sacred buildings whose ruins still remain to us. 

There are, however, two buildings in Athens which, though small, 
idve us most exalted ideas of their taste in such iiiattem Tln^ tirsf, 
Jdready alluded to, usually known as tin; I’ower of the Wimls, is a plain 
‘•ctagonal building about 45 ft. in height by 24 in width, ornamented 
hy 2 small porches of 2 pillars each, of the ( 'orinthiaii order, whosi* 
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(*a])italH arc ropresonted in woodcut No. 2U). Its roof, like the rest of 
the biiildinjij, ia of white niarlde, and of simple hiit very elef:jant desiipi. 



Tiikatrks, 


111 extreme eontiust with ilie buildings last described, whicli w(‘i(* 
among the smallest, eamo the theatres, which were the largest of tla* 
monuments the ({rocks seem ever to have attempted. 

The annexed plan of one at Drcimys.sus, the ancient Dodona, will 
give an idea of their fnnns and nmiiigemeiits. Tts dimensions may h‘‘ 
siiid to be gigantic, being 44B ft. acroas ; but oven this, though perliaj^f* 
the large.st in (»reecc, is far surpassed by many in Asia Minor. W h^d 
remains of it, however, is niendy the auditorium, and consists only of 
ranges of seats ananged in a semicircle, but without architectural onia- 
ment. In all the examples in Europe, the proscenium, which wjih tin’ 
only part architecturally ornamented, has perished, so that, till we can 
restore this wdth something like certainty, the theatres hardly conif 
Avithiii the class of architecture as a tine art.. 

In Asia Minor some of the theatres have their proscenia adorned 
with niches and columns, and friezes of great richness, but all these 
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Plan of riu'iiirr at Dminyssua. Stulf ItiOff. to 1 iti. 


Irt'loiijjj to tlio Konian |^tTio(l; and tliougli probably c.*o])i(;H oi tHo inodo 
iii ^vlli(.•ll till) (ireeks onianieiitcd tbeiifi, aro so Porru]»t in stylo as to 
l»ri‘vont tlieirboinj; usod with safety in attein])tin}; to restore the earlier 
‘•xainples. 

Many eireumstanees would indeed induce ns to believe that the 
proscenia of tlio earlier theatres may have been of wood or bronze, or 
combined, and heiji^htened by ]>aintin^ and earvinj; to a j^reat 
dej^rct* of richness. This, thon|2;h ajipropriate and consonant with the 
orij^in and history of the <lrama. Would l)c latal to the expectation (d 
anything licinjj; hnind to ilbistrate its earliest forms. 

Tomhs. 

Like the other Indo-dcmianic mces, the (Irccks never were tomb- 
builders, and nothing; of any importance of this class Ls found in (Ireece, 
except the toinlis of tlie early l'cla.s}j;ic races, which were either tumuli 
treasuries, as they are jjojnilarly called. I'here an.*, it is true, soinr? 
beadstones ami small pillars of great In-auty, l>ut they are moiKilithie, 
urid liclong rather to the department of sculpture than of architecture, 
iii Asia Minor there are some important tombs, some built and others 
t ut in the rock. Some of the latter have Ixien described before in 
speaking of the tombs of the Lyciaiis. The built examples which 
remain almost ail belong itj the Roman period, though the most mag- 
nificent mausoleum of the ancient world, in the eyes of the Greeks, 
Was that which the (iiieen Artemisia erected at IlalicarnassuH to the 
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memory of her hiisbaiul, Maiisoliin, which gave itw iiamo to all jsui)N> 
oxaniplcH of its class. It l)olongcd to the great period of Uredj 
ait, and must have been a Hploiidid building, though ojir posHensiug only 
verbal d(?scriptions of it prevents our being able to judge for oui.s(‘1\vn 
how far it confonned with the rules of good fciste. 

We have nothing left but imperfect verbal descriptions of tin* di 
mestic, and even of the palatial arehitcctnro of Greece, and, coum 
qnently, can only judge imperfectly of its forms ; and rompeii, 
lialf a Greek crity, belongs to too late and too corni])t an age to cnal»l( 
us to use it even as an illustration ; but we may rest assuivd thal in 
this, JIB in everything else, the Greeks displayed the siime ex(piiMt< 
taste whi(h pen vadt^s not only their monumental architecture, hul nil 
their works in metal or clay, down to the mejinest object, which liavr 
been preserved to our times. 

It is jirobable that the forms of their houses were much m(»re inv 
gular and picturesque than we are in the habit of siqqxfsiiig tluy wnv. 
They seem to have taken such pains in their tenqdes — in tlu' Mn i li 
theiuni, for instance, and at Kleusis— to make every ])art tell its «»\vii 
tale, that anything like forced regularity must have been otfensivc tn 
them, and they would probably make every apaHment exacitly nf tin’ 
dimensions re(|uircd, and grou]) them so that no one should under any 
circumstances be confounded with another. 

This, however, with all the details of thi'ir domestic arts, must new 
remain to us iis mere speculation, ami the architectural history of Gi i i n' 
must be confined to her temples and momumuilal erc(‘tionN. ^rhcM’ 
suffice to explain the nature and forms of the art, and to assign to it tin* 
rank of the purest and most intellectual of all the styles which hiivi- 
yet been invented in any part of the world. 
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BOOK VII. 

ROMAN AROIIITKCTDRK. 

CHAPTER I. 

KTRURTA. 

OONTKXTS. 

IliOMriiiiil — Itock-ciit tomlw — ToitiBk :it ('astrl iI’Ahso TiMiiuli, 


cm lONorxxi ica l m kmoha n i »a. 

Migralidii fniin Asia Minor aImmu 1 2th rent. ti.c. 

Tomb of I'orncnna aIk^uL ii.r. 500 

Ktrurhi sniijort to Jloim* „ 300 

i 

Hru subject apjain (jarries os back b) a very early jteriod tlait of flu* 
first introduction of art into Italy, for tlie traces of wliicli it is neces- 
^iry to diretrt our attxuition tt) Ktruria. In describirij^ the reniaiiiK 
round ill this country wc shall conio to nothing very reiiiarkablo for 
its liearing upon merely architectural nucslituis. 'I’he slinly of tint 
aionunumta of Etruria derivos the greater |Mirt of its in1(M*(‘Kt fiom its 
historical importance. In this point of view there ai’e jterhaps few 
1‘Jirts of the world whose remains of art are more instnietive thtiii 
those of Etruria. Without the lossons whieh wo leani from them, the? 
'trohitectural liistor}" of Rome is an unintelligible maze; ami the eon- 
Beelioii between the arts of ( J recce and Ibily, from tin* i-arliest tiims 
’"‘pially inexplicable. 

Without attempting to (mter into the many controversies that have 
late years been raised with regard to the origin and early history 
<*f the Etniscans/ it will be iieccHSJiry to state thus iiineh ; — ^J’hey we?e 
Asiatic people who 12 or 13 centuries before the Cliristiaii era eini- 
J^atodfi-om Lydia, driven from their home either by the priissnie of a 
^^JBg famine or by the rising j)Owcr of semui neighlioiiring natifin, 
hio.st probably that of the Assyrians. Landed in Italy, thc*y <liH- 
I><^»ssc8sod of some of their cities the rmbrians, a peojdo of similar 
“Hgin to themselves, and settled themselves between the valleys of 


* Theim questions .iiv <lis(;uii.se(l at c«»nsicl«raklc Iwiglh in the * True iVincijiIeH of licauty 
•n Art/ [ 1 . 428 rt set/tf. 
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the Tiber and the Arno, Jn this fertile district tlnjy founded 12 citu-N. 
and cstablislitMl a federal union of 12 statoy, which is the jn-niliar 
institution of the race. 

irer(5 they app(;Mr to have flourished for 7 or 8 centuries, reeoiviiii 
the expatriated Trojans and other siniilar accessions from their luitiw 
shores, and keeping; up a constant coiiimunication of coinmercv Jiinl 
art witli the cognate Pelasgio races of Greece and otlier i)arts. 

When Koine was lirst founded, her kings, laws, and institiitidiis 
wen; Etrus(;an, and consecpicntly of iVsiatic origin, tlnmgh the mass nf 
the inhabitants were probably of the old Italian sto(;k. About .*» 
in ri(*s before Christ the Itoniaiis threw oft* tlui Etruscan yoke, ami esta- 
blished tin* peculiar inunicijial institutions of the Indo-Geniianic uki n. 
Eventually, after a c»mtcst of 2 centuries* duration, thi;y compicred in 
suc(;ession the several states of the then old and ilccrcpit l iiion, aiiil 
based their colossal empire on the mins of the parent nation t)f Etniria 

Ihitil the very latest time, however, Ibune retained, both i!» In r 
institutions and her arts, many peculiarities derived from h(‘r origiiuil 
rulers ; and it is only by studying what ri*mains of the idder race thnt 
we can undershind either the origin or nusining t>f those peeiili.ii 
hsitur(?s. 

Tile origin of Etruscan art is beyond all doubt Asiatit;, and its ei i- 
giiial seat was some p^rt of tlio countries between tlie Tigris ami tin- 
western coast of Asia Minor. 'J’he same art, and from the same somvr. 
prevailed in Gn>eeo und<*r the Pelasgi. Jn that eoniitry, as lias hern 
already explained, it ceased to exist as a sei)arat(; style of art in ven 
early times. It was there amalgamated with Egyptian and Assyrian 
forms niidor the Dorians during the 4 or 5 (Centuries that idapsed l»<‘' 
tween the extimdion of the pure Pelasgio stylo and the rise of inie 
Hellenic art. The united stylo thus slowly ripened into lluit mdde 
and cliastimed art which we have described in tin; lust ebapter. 

In l^truria the old iVsiatic style enjoyed no such advantages. It 
there was left without a rival or associate, to luxuriate in its own 
natural wildness ; but it remained an exotic nnsiiitcd to the elimatr. 
Jt never blended itselt with the art of the people among whom it was 
idaiiti'd. Perhaps there w'as notbiiig with which it could blend itself. 
It thus boro uo such fruit as in Greece, and could not maintain itself 
after the people wliieh liad introduced it liad succumbed beneath the 
superior energy of their Italian eonqneroi-s. 

TKMm><. 

As might bo expected of a people of Asiatic origin, the Etniseans 
had no temples worthy of the name. At least no remains of any an: 
now to bo found, and those we read of w\»re small, though probably 
highly onuunented, wooden fabrics, whicli of course j)cris]ied early. 
Oil the other hand, the Etniseaiw were an essentially tonib-buildinjr 
race. Their religion took vary much the character of ancestral wor- 
ship, and it was this paiiieular feature of it which left so strong an 
impress on the mythology' of Greece and Koine. It wa.s not an idolatry, 
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nor had it a distinct and privileged priesthood ; eonstMjuenlly it was 
(U'Void of all teiideiiey to the feelings whieli find their utlerMiiee in 
arcliiteetiiml splendonr. 

\\\‘ know from Vitruvius that lht.*nj wcjii^ two elasses of tein]des in 
Ktniria : the first cireiilar, like their tomhs, and dedii‘ated to one god 
or demigod; the otlier ri'etangular, witli it eidls siujred to d deities. 
The appearance and arrangeiiniiit <»f the reetangnlar temples is searrely 
more tliaii a mere antiquarian (purstion. 'The restoration of the eh.'va- 
lion from tlni descri[)tion in Vitruvius is liy no means easy or certain. 
My own heli(d* is that it resemhled that given in the aiiinixed woialeiit 
( No. hut it is not worth whih^ here to enhn* into all the reasons 


A 



t“r iliis impression, which 1 have given elsewlujn?.* In fact, tln^sj? 
t«*niples, as architectural objec?ts, are .so insigiiilieant as hardly to de- 
'^•rve much consideration. The re.stored ground-plan (‘Xplains their 
general arrangements, as commonly admitted by those who have studied 
the subject. 

The original Mtruseau circular temph} 1 ])eliev(? to have he(!ii a 
niere circular cell with a porch. Tlie Homans surrounded if with 
peristyle, which inobahly did not e,xist in the original style. They 
HiJignified it fifterwards into the most characteristic and s]»h‘ndid of all 
tlieir temples, the ranthcon, whose portico is Etruscan in anangement 
and design, and whose cell still more distin(;tly helongs to that styh.‘. 
'Hie temple of Capitoline Jupiter was in all respects an Etiuscan 
building ; and most of the other temples of the Homans, tlKiUgli afhict- 
a peristyhar form, returned t<» the arrangements which had Imm-ii 
** d()]itod in the first instance from their neighbours and original rulers. 
1’liere can ho little doubt that the simpler Homan temph's of circular 
fenu arc derived from Etruscan originals. It w<iuld then-fore he ef 
l^**eat importance if we were able to illustratf; the later buildings fjoiu 
existing remains of the older; but the fact is that such d(Mlu(rt ions fus 
"*e may draw from the copies are our only stmree of information re- 
-‘‘pecting the originals. 

AVe know little of any of the civil buihlings with whieh the cities 
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of Etruria were atloniotl, ox<H*]jt the rcmairiH (jf their theatros mu] 
aTn])hitheatrcH. Tlic fonii of the lator wtis eHseniially EtniBcan, mu] 
wjis a(lo])te(l the liornaiis, with whom it became their most cliarac- 
teristie aiul grandest architectural object. Of. the amphitlioativs of 
ancient Etruria only one now nmiains in so peifect a state .‘is to eiial»].- 
UK to judge of their fonns. It is that at Siitri, which, however, liein;; 
entirely cut in the rock, neither affords the means of judging of tin* 
mode of constriustion, nor cnabtes us to determine the age. The gencml 
dimensions are 29.5 ft. in its greatest length, by 2()o in breadth, aii*l 
consequently much nearer a circle than those of the Homans usually 
were ; but in other respects the arrangements are such as W(*re usually 
found in after times. 

Jlesidis these we have numerous works of utility, but these hel<»?i;: 
more strictly to engineering than to architectural science. 1'hc city 
wjills of the Etrust\‘ms surjuiss those of any other ancimit nation iu 
extent and beauty of workmanship. Their works of dniin.age. and 
bridges, as well Jis those (if the kindred INd.'usgians in (Iri'ece, still 
remain nioinimenls of tluur indnstrial scienet^ and skill, which iluiv 
successors luiver surpassed. 

On the whole pmiiaps we .‘in^ just i tied in asserting Unit the Etruscans 
won? not an andiitectnral people, and had no temples or palaces worthy 
of .attention. At all events it is certain that nothing of tin? sort is uuw 
to he found even in ruins, and, were it not that the study of Etruscan 
art is Ji iKicossary introduction to that of ltoni(‘, it would hardly be worth 
w'bilt! to try to gather togidher and to illustrate the fe>v fragments ainl 
notices of it that remain. 

Tomrs. 

The tombs now found of the Etniscaris may be divided into tw(» 
el.'isses: -Fii-st, thosiJ cut in the rock, and resembling dwelling-houses: 
scMxmdly, the einnil.ar tumuli, wdiieh latter are by far the most iiuuu 
rolls and important class. 

Each of these may 1)0 again Bnhdivided into two kinds. The roek- 
cut tombs include, firstly, those witli only a favade on the face of the 
ro(?k, and a sepulchral ehamher within ; secondly, those cut quite ‘ait 
of the rock, and standing free all round. To this class jirobahl}' once 
lielongod an immense ninnbi*r of tombs built iu the ordinary w‘ay ; hut 
all these have totally disappeared, and consequently the class, as no"' 
under consideration, (umsists entirely of excavated ex.'iniples. 

I’ho second class may be divided into those tumuli erected ovti’ 
ehamhera cut in the tiifaccousrvHjk w hich is found all over Etruria, and 
those wdiich have chandlers built alnivc ground. 

In the present state of oiir knowledge it is impossible to say which 
of these classes is the older. We know' that the Egj'ptiaiis biiriiid in 
eaves long before the Etruscans landed in Italy,- and at the same time 
r.iisod pyramids over roek-eiit and built ehamtK?rs. We know' too that 
Abraham wrs buried in the cave of Maehpelah iu Syria. Ou the oth(*r 
hand, tlie tonilisat Smynia (w'oodcutNo, 148), the treasuries of Myceiue. 
the sepiilehre of Alyattes, and many othera, an? proofs of the antiquity 
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of thi; tumuli, which moreover arc found all over Europo and Asia, and 
;ij>pi!Jir to have existiHl from the earliest ages. 

'fho comparative antiquity of the diftereiit kinds of tombs being thus 
doubtful, it will be siitUciont fur the piiriioses of tlic jtn.‘sont work to 
ohissity them architecturally. It may bo assumed, 1 believe, witli siifoly, 
that all the modes which have been enumerated were practised by the 
Ktruseaiis at a period very slightly Kubsi!<|ueiit to their migration into 
Italy. • 

Of tlu^ first class of the rock-cut tombs those with nieridy a facade 
rxti riially — the most remarkablo group is that at (’astel d’Asso. At 
this place there is a jierpendicular cliff with huiidnMlN of those tombs 
I'iiiigiMl along its fac(.‘, like houses in a street. A similar urraiigenitMit 
is tbiuid in Egy]»t at lleni Ibussau, and at INdra, and around all the more 
iineicnt cities of Asia Minor. 

In Ktruria they generally eousist of one ehambor lighltMl by the 
ilMiirway only, 'riieir internal arrangement apjiears to be an imitation 
a dwelling ehamber, with furniture, like the a])artment itself, out 
"»it of the rock. Externally thi‘y have little or no ]>retensi«)n to ari*hi- 
fi i'tiiral de(M)ratioii. It is true that, executed at a much later period, 
itiid under lioman domination, some tomhs are found adorned with 
frontispieces of a debased Doric or Ionic order ; but sncli canind. be 
taken as specimens of Etmscan aid, but ratlnsr of that corruption of 
style sure to arista from a conquered peo[do trying to imitate file arts 
'»f their nilem. 

'fhe general appearance of the second chiss of rock-(jiit tombs will 
be understood from 
the woodcut No. 229, 
rep ri'seii ting two mo- 
munents at (,Wcl 
d Assu. Unfortunately 
uoithor is complete, 
is thoi*c any com- 
i'lete example knoAvn 
exist of this chiss. 

^'erhaps the apex was 
‘‘ddod structurally ; 

^nd these, like all 
^’*< h things in Etru- 
have perished. 

^‘erhaps, if cut in the 
the tennihals 
slender carved 
**niaments, and con- 
tinently liable to in- 

They are usually restored by anticiuaries in the shape of recti- 
linear pyramids, but there is no authority for this as far as I know. 

the contrary, it is more in accordance with what we know of the 
*dyle and its affinities to suppose that the termination of these menu- 
rnents, even if added in masonry, was curvilinear. 

u 
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One remarkable thing 



about the rock-cut tombs is the fonii of thiir 
mouldings, which differ from any foiiu«l 
elsewhere in Europe. Two of tlieso an* 
shown ill the annexed woodcut (No. 2 {o). 
Th(»y are very numerous and in great vari- 
ety, but do not in any instance show tin- 
slightest trace of a coniice, nor of any ti n- 
ddicy thereto. In pla(;e of this, on the t uu- 
tmiy, wo find only a rerei-so moulding alt«> 
getlier. It is probable that similar foniiN 
will be found in Asia Minor, and seiuetliln;: 


•j:w. Ai»)iiidiii|?B from roinbs at resembling them oceui*8 at Persepelis ami 

CSRKtei d a»ko. eLsowhere. It is remarkablii tlnit this fiiatiin* 

did not ])enctrate to Home, and that no trace of its influenctj is loiiml 
there, as might be expected.* 


To MUM. 

The 8imi>lest and therefore perhaps the earliest monument wliirli 
can 1)0 erected, by a ])cople who reverence their dei)art(?d relutivi s. 
over the graves of the dead, is a mound of earth or a caim of stenu s. 
and such seems to have been the fonn among the Tartar races of man- 
kind fioiu the earliest days to the ]»resent hour.* It is seanady ncris 
HJiry to remark how universal such luonuimmts were among the rmlcr 
tribes of Xortlicrii Europe. Tlio Etruscans seem to have imjnovfl 
n])on this by surronnding the base with a jxxiiumj or supporting wall 
masonry. This not only’’ defined its limits and gave it dignity, Imt 
enabled eiitranees to ho lumle in it, and otherwise converted it from a 
mere hillock into a monumental structure. It is usually supposed tliai 
this basement was an invariable part of all Etruscan tumuli, ami wlun 
it is not found it is assumed that it has been removed, or that it 
buried iii the rubbish of the moimd. No doubt such stone Iwiseinoit 
may easily have been lemoved by the peasantry, or buried, but it is I'V 
no meaiiH clear that this was invariably the case. It seems that the 
enclosure was frequently a circle of stones or monumental stoles, in the 
centre of which the tumulus stood. The monuments have hitherto 
been so carelessly examined and reshired, that it is difficult to arrive 
at anything liko certainty with regard ti the details of their stnMJtiire. 
Nor ciui wo draw any certain conclusion fn>m a comparison with other 
tumuli of cognate races. The description by Ilcrodotus of the tomh 
of Alyattes at Sardis, that by Pausanias of those of Epytus in Arcmlia. 
and the appearances of those at Mycenae and Orchomenus, might he 
interjirotcd cither way ; but those at Smyrna, and a groat number at 
least of those in Etruria, have the circle of stoucs as a supporting bai?e 
to the mound. 

^ Kven ill morv modern timeii I know of as will be seen farther on. 
no building showing a trace of these forms ex- * .See woodcut No. 90, which might 

cept the tomb of Theodoric at Kavenna. This, be taken for a representation of an Etnis^'^ 
however, is Etruscan both in form and detail, tomb. 
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These tiimuli are found existing in immense numbers in every 
necropolis of Etruria. A largo space is generally set apart for the juir- 
outside the walls of all the great cities. In these cenieteries the 
tiuniili are arranged in rows, like houses in streets. Even now wo can 
count them by hundreds, and in the neighbourhood of the largest 
cities— at Vul(?i, for inshincc — almost by thnusiinds. 

Most of them arc now worn thnvn by the etl\.‘(;t of lime to nearly 
the level of the ground, though some of the larger f)nes still retain an 
iiiilMwiiig appeamncc. Nearly all have been rifliul at some early ]>erio(l, 
thougli tlu) trojisures still distiovered 
almost daily in some places show 
how vjwt their extent was, and how 
much oven now remains to be done 
before this vast min(j of antiquity 
ran bo sjiid tx> be exhausted. 

I )rie of the most remarkable 
.nnoiig tho8(i that have been opened 
in UK idem times is at ( 'ervetere, the 
■lucicut ( Wo, knowTi as the Itegu- 
liui (ialeassi tomb, from the names 
■'f iltS discoverers. 

Like a Nubian pyramid «»r Bud- 
'lliist tope, it consists of an inner 
;ind older tumnlus, around and over 
"’liicli another has be.en adde<l. In 
die. ruiter mound are 5 tombs (dther of dependent or inferior porsonagos. 
Those were rilled long ago ; but the outer pynunid having effeeiiially 




231 . Vlan of ItAgiilinl Oulorthsi 'J'omb. 
Scale 100 ft to 1 ill. 
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coTUJoaled the’ entrance to the principal tomb, it remained untouclu*<l 
till very lately, when it yielded to its discoverers a richer collection of 
ornaments and utensils in gold and bronz(j than have ever been ftnuid 
in one place before. 

Tlio dimensions and arrangements of this tumulus will be under- 
stood from woodcuts Nos. 231 and 232, and from the two sections of 
the principal tomb which are annexed to them. 
These lat^ display an irregularity of construction 
very unusual in such cases, for which no cause 
can bo assigned. The usual section is peifcctly 
regular, as in the annexed woodcuit (No. 23:.{), 
taken from another tomb at the same place. 

These chambers, like all those of the early 
Etmscans, are vaulted on tins horizontal priiiciiilo, 
like the tombs at Myceiun and Orchomenus. Norn* 
’Vo ScuiT ^ ” found in Ittily arc at all equal to tliose of (Irccco in 
dimensions or beauty of construction. 

Woodcut No. 234 is a perspective view of the principal chamber in 
the Itegulini Galoaasi tomb, showing the position of the furniture fonnd 
ill it when fii-st opened, consisting of biers or bedsteads, shields, arrows, 

and vessels of various sorts. 
A number of vases are liiiti}; 
in a curious recess in tho 
roof, tho fonn of whioii 
■would be inexplicable but 
for tho utensils found in ii. 
With this eluo to its mean- 
ing we can scarcely doubt 
that it represents a phwe 
for hanging such vcjssels in 
tho houses of tho living. 

All the treasures lound 
in this tomb are in the old- 
est style of Etniscan art, 
and arc so similar to the 
bronzes and ornaments 
brought by Layard from 
Assyria as to lead to the 
belief that they had a com- 
mon origin. The tomb, 
with its contents, probably 
dates from the 9th or lOth 
century before the Chris- 
2 . 14 . View of principal Chamber in Reguibtl Oaleawd Tomh. tian era. 

The largest tomb hi- 
therto discovered in Etruria is now known as the Cocnmolla, in the 
necropolis at Vulci. It is rather more than 240 ft. in diameter, and 
originally could not have been less than 115 or 120 ft. in height, though 
now it only rises to 50 ft. 
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ssist us to iiiulor- 
curious dcH(;ri|)- 
I in Pliny ' of th<>. 


m 


Near its centre are the remains of two solid towers, one circular, 
the other squaie, ncitlicr of them actually (‘entral, nor are they placed 
in such a way that we can undLUstaiid how they can have formed a 
)>{irt of any symmotiical 
«lcsij;n. A plan and a view 
of tho jmisent a})pearan(?o 
of this iiioiiumeiit are given 
ill tho woodcuts, ^’os. 235 
anil 230. 

Tliis tnmulns, with its 
|irliicij)al remaining fea- 
tures thus standing on one 
side, of the ctuitre, ma}’ 
j) 0 .ssihly assist us to uudor- 
staml the 
timi found i 

tuinh of IWcuna. This 
deserijition is quoted from 
Viirro, being evidently re- 
^'arded by riiny himself fis 
not a little apocryphal. 

According to this account 
it eousiatijd of a scpiare hasement 300 ft. each w'ay, from which arose 5 
liynuuids, united at the summit by a bronze circle or cupola. 'J’-his was 
rtgain surmounted by 4 other pyramids, the summits of whiidi were 
M^aiu united at a height of 300 ft. from the ground. From this point 
still 5 more pynunids, whose height Varro (from modesty, as IMiny 
suniiises) omits to state, Imt which was estimated in Ftniw^an tmdi- 
tions at tho same height jis the rest of the monument. This last state- 
ment, which does not rest on any real authority, may well ho regarded 
as exaggerated ; hut if we take the total height ns alxiut 400 ft., it is 
easy to understand that in the age of Fliny, when all the buildings were 
lew, such a stmetuns as high as tho steeple at Salisbury, w'ould appear 
fabulous ; but the vast piles that have been erected by tomb-buildiiig 
I'aees in other parts of the earth render it by no means improbable that 
V aiTo was justified in what he asserted. 


235. Plan uf Cucutncllu, Vulci. Scak' lOiift, U) I in. 



View of Cucumclla, Vulci. 


Plin. Hist., xixfi. 13. 
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Near tho gate of Albano is found a small tomb of 5 pyramidal pillars 
rising from a scpiare bjiso, exactly corro8i)onding with Varro’s descrip- 
tion of tho lower jmrt of tho b^mb of Porsenna. It is called by tradi 
tion the tomb of A runs, tho son of Porsenna, though the chanuder ot 
' tlic monldingM with which it is adonu tl 



would lead us to tussign to it a more mu 
deni date. It consists of a lofty ])(»dium. 
on which are placed 5 pyramids, a lar*;*- 
one in the centre and 4 smaller ones at 
the angles. Its present api)earance is 
shown in the annexed woodcut (No. *2117). 

lliere are not in Etniria any features 
sufficiently marked to charactense a style 
of architeetuni, nor any pillars with their 
accessories which can be considered te 



constitute an order. It is tnio that in 
some of tlu^ rock-cut tombs srpiarc i>iers 
support the roof : and in one or two in- 
stances ronncled pillars are found, but 
those are cither without mouldings oj’ 


ornamented imly with Itoman details, ho- 
iVimbof Aruiiu, Aii'ttii' trayiiig the lateness of their execution. 

The alisenco of built examples of the class 
of tombs found in the ix)ck prevents ns from I’ocognising any of tln)Sf 
peeidiaritios of constniction which sometimes are as characteristic of tin- 
stylo and as worthy of attention as tho more purely ornamental pails. 

Fi-oin their city gates, their mpioducts and bridges, w^o know that 
the Etruscans used the radiating arch, with deep voussoirs and elegant 
mouldings, at an early ago, giving it that character of strength whioh 
the Homans afterwards imparted to their works of tho same class. Tin* 
Cloaca Maxima of Homo (woodcut No. 192) must bo considered as a 

work executed under Et ms- 



can snporiutendence, and a 
v()ry perfect specimen of tho 
class. 

At the same time the 
Etruscans used the pointeil 
arch, constructed horizon- 
tally, and seem to have hail 
the same predilection for it 
which characterised the cog- 
nate Polasgian race in Greece. 
A gateway at Aipino (wood- 
cut No. 23B) is almost iden- 
tical with that at Thoriciis. 


238. Gateway at Arpino. larger and more elegant: 

and there are many si>cci- 
mous of the same class found in Italy. The portion of an aqueduct at 
Tusculum, ^own in woodcut No. 239, is a curious transition specimen > 
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when? the two stones meeting at the apex (usually ealled the Egyptian 
fonn, being the first step 
towards the true arch) are 
combined with a substruc- 
ture of horizouttil converging 
luasoTiry. 

In either of thc?.se in- 
Htniuies the horizontal andi 
is a legitimate mode of coii- 
Htnietion, and may havi; 
been used long after the 
))rinciple of the radiating 
arch Wiis known. The groat 
convenience of tin? latter, as 
enabling large spfices to Ix) 

S])anned even with bri(;k or AniuMinct ai rusmiMm. 

the smallest ston(?s, and thus 

ilis|a‘nsing with the necessity for stones of very large dimensions, h?d 
iilliinately to its universal adoption. Subsettin'iiily, wlien the? pointc'd 
1‘orm of the radiating arch was introduced, no iinjtivo ivinained for Hie 
retiuition of the horizontal method, and it was entirely abandoned. 
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CHAPTER II. 

€> 

R O M E. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wk now approach the last revolution that completed and closeil tlu 
great cycHo of the arts and civilization of the ancient world. We luivr 
seem Art spring Minerva-like perfect from the head of her great parent, 
in Egypt. We have admired it in Assyria, rich, varied, but unshii)lc‘; 
aiming at evorything, but never attaining maturity or periection. Wv 
have tried to tiaee the threads of early Uelasgie art in iVsia, (Ircece, siiul 
Eti'uria, spreading its influence over the world, and laying the tbiinda- 
tion of other arts which the Pelasgi were incapable of developing. \NV 
have sticn all those elements gathered together in Greecio, the esseiuM' 
extracted from each, and tlie whole combined into the most ])cifcct aiul 
beautiful combinations of intellectual power that the world has yet 
witnessed. Wo have now only to contiimplate the last act in tln^ gmt 
drama, the gorgeous but melanclndy cata8tro])hc by which all tlicsu 
styles of archit(?cturo were collected in wild confusion in Rome, uiul 
perished beneath the luxury and crijiies of that mighty people. 

View them as we will, the arts of Rome wore never an indigenous or 
natural production of the soil or people, but an aggregation of fi>n‘igii 
styles in a state of transition from the old and time-honoured forms ol 
Ragan antiquity to the now development of Christian arts. We caM- 
not of course suppose that the Romaiis foresaw the result to whicii 
their amalgamation of previous styles wtw tending, still they advanced 
}is steadily towards that result as if a prophetic spirit had guided them 
to a woll-defined conception of what wtis to bo. It was not however 
pennitted to the Homans to complete this task. Tiong before the ancient 
methods and ideas had been completely moulded into the new, tin" 
power of Rome sank beneath her corniption, and a long pause took 
place, during which the Christian arts did not advance beyond the 
point they had reached in the age of Constantine. Indeed in many 
respects they receded from it during the dark ages. When they r<?' 
appeared in the 10th and 11th centuries it was in an entirely new garb, 
and with scarcely a trace of their origin — so distinct indeed that it 
appears more like a reinvention than a reproduction of forms long since 
familiar to the Homan world. Thus had Romo retained her power 
and pi-o-emincnce a century^ or tw-o longer, a style might have been 
elaborated as distinct from that of the ancient w'orld, and as complete 
in itself, as our pointed Gothic, and perhaps more beautiful. Such was 
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not the destiny of the world : and wliat wo have now to do is to ox- 
jiniino this style of transition as wo find it in anoiont Romo, and fami- 
liarise ourselves with the forms it took during fho throe conturios of \U 
uxisteiice, as without this knowledge all the arts of the Gothio (*ra would 
fi>r over remain an inexplicable mystoiy. The chief value of tll(^ Roman 
stvl(' (Consists in the fa(;t that it contains tluj germs of all that is found 
in the middle ages, and affords the ke^^ by which its luystciries may Ix'. 
unlocked, and its treasures rendered available. Ibul the transition been 
« aiTied through in the hands of an art-loving and artistit; p(‘o])le, the 
iircliitectural beauties of Rome must have suqwisscd thosti of any «)lher 
rity in the world, for their buildings siii-pass in scall^ those of Egy])t, 
and ill variety those of Greece, while they ])retend to combine the 
h(?aiities of both. In constructive ingenuity tiny hir suquiss anything 
th(^ world had seen up to their time, but this cannot rcdc<*m their 
otlences against good taste, nor enable any of their prodiudions to com- 
niand our admiration as works of art, nor entitle iheni to rank Jis models 
to l)e followed either literally or in spirit. 

During the first two centuries and a half of hoi* existence, Romo 
was viiiually an Etruscan city, wholly under Etruscan influence ; and 
during that period we road of temples and palaces being built, and of 
works of immense magnitude being undertaken for the embellishment 
of the city; and wo have even now more remains of kingly than we 
liavo of consular Rome. 

After expelling her kings, and shaking off Etruscan influopcc, she 
existed us a republic for 500 years, and during this long ago of liar- 
hurism she did nothing to advance science, fjitcjrature was almost 
wholly unknown within her walls, and not one monument has come 
down to our time, even by tradition, worthy of a city of a tenth jiart of 
her power and magnitude. ^Jhere is probibly no instance in tlie his- 
tory of the worhl of a capital city existing so long, populous and pciicc- 
ful at homo, prosperous and powerful abroad, which at the same time 
was so utterly devoid of any monuments or any magnificence to dignify 
her existence. 

When, however, Carthago was conquered and destroyed, when 
Greece was oveinm and plundered, and Egypt, with her loiig-treiisnrcxl 
art, had become a dependent province, Rome was no longer the city of 
the Romans, but the solo capital of the civilised world. Into her lap 
Were poured all the artistic riches of the world ; to Rome flocked all 
who sought a higher distinc;tion or a more extcndijd field than their 
own provincial capitals could then afford. She thus became the centre 
of all the ’arts and all tlio seicnco then known ; and ho far at least as 
quantity is concerned, she amply redeemed her previous neglect. It 
seems an almost indi.sputable fact, that during the three centuries of the 
tlmpiro more and larger buildings were erected in Romo and her de- 
pendent cities than ever were erected in a like period in any part of 
the world. 

For centuries before the establishment of the Roman Empire, pro- 
gressive development and increasing jKipulation, joined to comparative 
peace and security, liad accumulated around the shores of tlie Meditcr- 
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ranean a mass of i)coplo enjoying material prosperity greater tlian had 
ever been known before. All this culminated in the first centiiricjs of 
the Christian era. The greatness of the ancient world was then full, 
and a more ovorwholniing and gorgeous spectacle than thcj Hoiuan 
empire then displayed never dazzled the eyes of mankind. From tlio 
banks of the Euphrates to those of the Tagus, every city vied with its 
neighbour in the erection of t(^nples, baths, theatn^s, and e<lific(is fv)r 
public use or private luxury. In all cases these display far more 
evidence of wealth and power than of taste and refinement, and all 
exhibit tnices of that hsiste to enjoy, which seems incompatibh! with 
the correct elaboration of anything that is to be truly great. Notwith- 
standing oil this, there is a greatness in tlic imiss, a graiuhmr in flic 
conception, and a certain expression of power in all these Koman le- 
mains which never fail to strike the beholder with awe, and force him 
to admii-e in spite of his better judgment. These qualities, coii]>l('d 
with the associations that attach themselves to every brick and every 
stone, render the study of them irresistibly attractive. It was with 
imperial Romo that the ancient world perished ; it was in her domi- 
nions that the new and (Jhristian world was hom. All that was gri^at 
in Heathendom was gathered within her walls, tied, it is tnie, into an 
incxtrioablo knot, which w^as cut by the sword of the bm barians, wh<» 
moulded for thomsclvos out of the fragments that polity and those arts 
wliich will next oc(;upy our attention. To Romo all previous history 
tends ; from liomo all modem history springs : to her therefore, and 
to her arts, wo inevitably turn, if not to admire, at least to learn, and, 
if not to imitate, at least to wonder, to contemplate a phase of art as 
uiiknowm to previous as to subsequent histoiy, and, if properly under- 
stood, more replete with iiistniction than any other fonn liitlierto 
knovn. Though the lesson we Icani from it is far oft(?ncr what to 
avoid than what to follow, still there is such wisdom to bo gathered 
from it as should guide us in the onward path, and might lead us to a 
far higher grade than it was given to Romo herself over to attain. 
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The earliest inhaliitaiitH of Rome were an Iiulo-Germanie race wlio 
CNtablislied themselves in a country previously occupied l>y l’ek.sgiaii8. 
Their principal neighbour on one side was Etniria, a Folasgiau nation. 
On the other hand was Magna Gnecia, which hatl been colonised in 
veiy early ages by Hellenic or Indo-Gcnnanic settlors. It was there- 
fore impossible that the architecture of the Romans should not 1x3 in 
fact a mixture of that of these two poople. As a style of transition, it 
was only a meclianical juxtaposition of the two styles. The real fusion 
took place many long centuries afterwards. Throughout the Roman 
period they remain distinct, and there is no groat difliculty in referring 
almost every feature to its origin. 

From the Greeks they borrowed the rectangular peristylar temple, 
with its columns' md horizontal architraves, though they seldom if ever 
iised it in its perfect purity, tlio cella of the Greek temples not being 
Bufficient for their purposes. The princii)al Etruscan temples, as wo 
have already shown, were square in plan, and tho inner half occupied 
by one or more colls, to tho sides and back of which tho portico never 
extended. Tho Homan rectangular temple is a mixture of those two : 
it is generally, like tho Greek examples, longer tlian ite breadth, but 
fhe colonnade never, I believe, entirely surrounds the building. Some- 
times it extends to the two sides as well as the front, but more gene- 
rally the cella occupies tlio whole of the inner part, though frequently 
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oniamontcd by a false porisiyle of tlireo-quartor columns attaclioil to 
its walls. 

Besides this the Romans borrowed from the Etruscans a circular 
foi-m of temple unknown to the Greeks, but which to tlieir toiub-buiM- 
ing prodecjcssors must have been not only a familiar but a favourite 
form. As used by the Romans it was generally encircled by a ])oristvle 
of columns, though it is not cleai' that the Etruscans so used it. Rerhaps 
this is an improvement adopted from the Greeks on an Etruscaii form. 
In early times these circular temples were dedicated tt» Vesta, ('ylxlc. 
or some god or goddess either unknown or not generally worsliijjjicil 
by the Indo-Germanic races ; but in latter times this distinction 
lost sight of. 

A more important characteristic whic5h the Iiomans boiTowcd tVcnu 
tlio Etruscans was the circular arcdi. It w'as known, it is true, to tli<* 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Grtjcks ; 3 ^ct none of those ])co]»le, ptnluips 
excepting the Assyrians, seem to havii used it as a feature in tlu ir 
ornamental architecture ; but the Etniscans seem to have had a ])C( U- 
liar predilection for it, and from them the Rinnans aiRjpted it boldly, 
and introduced it into almost all their buildings. It was not at first 
used in temples of Grecian form, nor even in their peristylar circular 
ones. In the civil buildings of the Romans it was a uiiivorsal feature, 
but generally placed in juxtaposition with the Grecian orders. In 
the Colosseum, for instance, the whole construction is arched ; but u 
useless network of ill-designed and ill-aiTunged Grecian coluinuK, 
with their entablatures, is spread over the whole. ITiis is a curiouH 
instance of the mixture of the two styles, and as such is very (jbaruc- 
teristic of Roman art ; but in an artistic point of view the place of these 
columns would have been far better supplied by buttresses or ]>unelK, 
vr some more correctly constructive expedient. 

After having thoroughly familiarised themselves with the forms of 
the arch as an arohiteetuial feature, the Romans made a bold stride in 
advance by applying it as a vault both to the circular and rectangular 
forms of buildings. The most perfect examples of this are the Basilica 
of Maxentius, commonly called the Temple of Peace, and the Rotunda 
of the Pantheon, both, prolmbly, of nearly the same ago. In these 
buildings the Komaii architects so completely emancipated themselves 
from the trammels of fonner styles as to entitle them almost to claim 
the invention of a new stylo of architecture. It would have required 
some more practice to invent details appropriate to the jmrpose ; still 
these two buildings are to this hour unsurpassed for boldness of con- 
ception and just appreciation of the mode in which the new invention 
ought to be applied. This is almost universally acknowledged as far 
as the interior of the Pantheon is concerned. In simple grandeur it 
is as yet unequalled ; its faults are those of detail only. It is not so 
easy to judge of the Temple of Peace, from its ruined state ; bnt in so 
far as wo can judge from what remains, in boldness and majesty it must 
have been quite equal to the other example, though it must have re- 
quired mure familiarity with the style to manage so complicated a form 
Its appropriately as the simpler dome of the Pantheon. 
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ITiose two buildings may be considered as maricing the progress the 
IJoinuns wore able to make in the invention of a now stylo of arijhi- 
tectui'o, and tlie state in which they loft it to their suecessorH. It is 
worth remarking how, in transplanting Homan architecture to the now 
cai)ital, the semi-Oricntal nation seized on their own circular form, 
and, modifying and moulding it to their purpose, wrought out the 
Hyzaiitiiie style. There the dome is the great feature, almost wholly 
to tlu* exclusion of the rectangular form with its intersecting vaults, 
rtii the other hand, tlio rectangular fonn was appro2)riatod by the 
Tontonic nations of the West with as distinct a rejection of the circular 
and domical forms, except in so far as an hiisteni i)eople still wei o 
mixed up with them. Thus in Italy both continued long to h(i used, 
the one as a baplistcry, the other as a church, but always distinct as in 
Homo. In Franco they were so completely fused into one that it re- 
quires eonsidorable knowledge of archite(dnral analysis to separate them 
aj;;ain iiit(» their component jiarts. In England we rejected the circular 
Inrm aItoget!i(;r, and so they did in (icnuany, except when under 
Fnmch iutimnu^c. lllach race reclaimed its own among the sptdls f)f 
Iininc, and used it with the improvements it had acquired during its 
employment in the imperial city. 

OKDKI^S. 

The first thing that strikes the student in attempting to classify the 
objects of Homan architecture is tlie immense variety of the^r appli- 
cation, as compared with other stylos. In Egypt there are only jialaces 
and tomhs. In (ffccce Jirchitectnro was almost wholly confined to 
temples and theatres; in Etruria to tombs. In Itomo we have teruphis, 
hjisilicas, theatres ami amphitheatres, Ixiths, palaces, tomhs, arches of 
triumph and pillars of victory, gates, bridges, and miueducts, all equally 
objects of archit(;etural skill. Tlie best of these, in fact, arc those 
which other countries neglected. Tliey would have boon noble works 
hideed had it not l)een that the Homans sought to apply to them the 
orders and details which were meant only for the temples in other 
nations. In the time of Constantine tliese orders were nearly dying 
out, or were at least reduced to mere subordinate omamenta. The next 
step would have been their entire abolition, when the Homan would 
have l)oen a new and complete stylo ; but, as before remarked, this last 
stop was denied them, and the orders therefore are still an essential 
part of Homan art. Thcs(i arc most important in the age of Augustus, 
and gradually die out as we aiJproach that of (Constantine. 

Tiik Dome. 

Adopting the usual classification, the first of the Roman orders is 
the Doric, which, like everything else in this stylo, takes a place 
about half-way between the Tuscan wooden posts and the nobly simplo 
order of the Greeks. It no doubt was a ^eat improvement on tho 
former, but for monumental purposes infinitely inferior to the latter. 
It was, however, more manageable ; and for forums or court-yards, or 
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as a threcHiuartor column between arcades, it was bettor adapted to 
tboir purposes than the severer Greek, which, when so employed, not 

almost all its beauty, but be- 
comes more unmeaning than the Romun. 
This was apparently felt; for tboro in 
not, BO far as I know, a single ])(>ri(r 
temple throughout the Roman world; 
‘j||||[|||M| i^nd it would in consequence be luoKt 

HHllHlilli unfair to institute a comparison betwot u 

a mere utilitarian pro}) and an order 
which the most refined artists in the 
world spent all thoir ingenuity in rt‘ii- 
doring the most perfect of architectural 

iiddition of an independent l)asL' 

BK— I mjido the order much more generally 

IKjj I useful, and its adoption brought it much 

more into hannony with the other two 
orders, which sooms to have lanm the 
})rinci})al object of its introduction. The 
key-note of Roman architecture was the 
Corinthian order ; and as, from the ne- 
cessities of their tjill many-storied buildings, they were forced to use 
the three ordora together, often one over the other, it was indisponsablo 
that the tliroo should be reduced to something like hannony. lliis was 
accordingly done, but at the expense of the Roman Doric order, w'hioh, 
1 except whcii thus used in combination, 

must bo confessed to have very little claim 
to our admiration. 


The Itomans wore much more unfortu- 
uate in their modifications of tlio Joni(^ 
w- ■ order than in those which they introduced 
^ into the Doric, They never seem to hav»'- 
cither liked or understood it, nor to have 
employed it except as a mezzo temmie bc- 
II il 11 iM tween the other two. In its own native East 

a this order had originally only been used 

in porticos between piers or antce, where of 
course only one face was shown, and there 
were no angles to be turned. When the 

Greeks adopted it they used it in temi)les 

o. Ionic Order. uf Doric form, and in consequence were 

obliged to introduce a capital at each angle, 
with two voluted faces in juxtaposition at right angles to one another. 
When the Romans took it up, impatient of control, they turned all the 
volute's luigiilarly, making them mere horns, and destroying all the 
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meaning and all tho grace of the order. This was not ofli^cted at onoo, 
but wjiH the result of a great many attempts to get over the difficulties 
iulierent in the emjdoynient of this order. 

Wlicn used as a three-quarter column these alterations wore not 

required, and then 

the order looked 
^ what it 

exjuuples, and gradually dete- 

rioruted to the corrupt fonn v ^Lli y I lo l lit Jl liiv JJ* JJ k ' 

as seen in the Temple of Con- Jf I Mil/ LMrln 

curd ill tho Forum, wliich is 
tlio most degenerate example 
uf the order now to bo found 
in Roman remains. 

T. 1 • 

IJie fate of tins ordi?r in 

the Imnds of the Romans was 

ditferentfrom that of tho other 


two. Tlie Doric and Ionic 
ordcrH had reached their acme 
<»f pcifoction in the hands of 
tin) (irecian artists, and seem 
to lijivo been inca]»ablo of 
further iiiiiirovement. The 
Corinthian, on the contrary, 
was a recent invention ; and 
although nothing can surpass 
the elegance and grace with 
which the Greeks adonied it, 
this now capital never ac- 
quired with them that fulness 



and strength requisite to ren- 
der it an appropriate archi- 
tectural ornament. These 



were added to it by the Ro- 
^ns, or rather perhaps by 
Grecian artists acting under 

their direction, who thus, as i I 

^hown in the woodcut hiO. 243. Corlntblan order. I'rom tbe Temple of Jupiter SUitor. 
242, produced a column which 

for richness combined with proportion and architectural fitness has 
liardly been surpassed. The base is elegant and appropriate ; the shaft is 
of tho most pleasing proportion, and tho fluting gives it jnst the requisite 
d^ee of richness and no more ; and the capital, tliough liordcring on 
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over-oniamentation, is so well arranged as to appear just suited to the 
work it has to do. The acanthus-leaves, it is tnie, go to the very ver};c 
of that degree of direct imitation of nature which is allowahle in archi- 
tectural ornaments ; but they are disposed so formally, and there still 
remains so much that is conventional in them, that, though an extreme 
example, they are not perhaps justly open to criticism on this account. 

The entablature is not so admirable as the column. The ardiitiavc 
is too richly carved. It is evident, howcivcr, that this arose from the 
artist having copied in carving what the Greeks had only painted, :iml 
thus produced a complexity far from pleasing. 

The frieze, as we now find it, is perfectly ])lain ; but this undoiihl- 
edly was not the case when originally erected. It either must liavi* 
been painted (in which case the whole order of course was also 
painted), or oniamentcd with scrolls or figures in bronze, which may 
probably have been gilt. 

• The cornice is perhaps open h> the same criticism as the architrave, 
of being over rich, though this evidently arose fi’om the same cause, of 
re])cating in carving what ought only to be painted; and to our 
northeim eyes at least it looks more appropriate for inteiiial than for 
extenial architecture, but, under the piin^r skies wdiero it was inventt-d 
and usiid, this remark is ]>orhap8 hardly ap])licable. 

The ordej* of the portico of the rantheoii is, according to our notions, 
a nobler speeijuen of what an external pillar should bii tlmn that of 
tile Temple of Jupiter Stator. The shafts are of one block, unflnieil; 
the capital plainer ; and the whole entablature, though as correctly 
proportional, is far less ornamented, so as to suit the greater simplicity 
of the whole. 

The order of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina is another 
oxfiinple intermediate between tliese two. The eoliimns arci in tliis 
instance veiy similar to those of the raiitheon, and the architrave is 
plain. The frieze, however, is ornamented with more tiisto than any 
other in Koine, and is a very pleasing example of those conventiimal 
representations of plants and animals which are so vrell suited to archi- 
tectural piuposes — more like nature than those of the Greeks, but still 
avoiding direct imitation sufficiently to prevent the affectation of the 
ornament pretending to apfiear what it is not and cannot bo. 

The Maison (juarreo at Nismes presents an example of a frieze orna- 
mented with exquisite taste, while at Haalbec, and in some other ex- 
amples, we have friezes so over-omamented that the effect is far more 
offensive, from utter w'aut of repose, than even the baldness of the 
frieze of the Temple of Jupiter Stator in its present state is, from the 
opposite extreme. 

Besides these there are at least 60 varieties of Corinthian capitals 
to be found either in Home or in various parts of the Roman Empire* 
all executed within the three centuries during which Rome continued 
to lie the Imperial city. Some of those are remarkable for an elegant 
simplicity, evidently betraying the hand of a Grecian artist, hut some 
of them show a lavish exuberance of ornament, too characteristic of 
Roman art in general. Many of them contain, however, the germs of 
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something better than was acconiplislied in tliat age ; and a collection 
of them would afford more useful suggestiims for designing capitals than 
have yet been available to modem artisls. - 


Among their various attempts to im- 
|.rove the, order which has just Ix.t'n 
(Icscrihed, the Komans hit upon one which 
is extremely eharactei istic; of their whole 
styh‘ of art. This is known by the dis- Svlrr ■ 

1iiigni.shing name of the ( ‘ompo.site order, \ fir 

though virtually it is more like the typical ‘ : i j 

exjuaples of the (/orinthian order than ILLL- . 1 L J LI 

ninny of those chissod under the latter HU 1 I il f T I tl 
•l-nnunnation. _ lUUljLl 

I’ho greatest defect of tlie Corinthian i 

capital is the weakness of the small volutes V__ t-i—— y 
siqiporting the angles of the uIkicuh. A ^ ~ "’j 

tnuj artist would have reinediixl this by | | 

adding to their strength, and carrying n]i .^,y c, sii-« onkr. 
the fulness of the cajntal to the to]). Ilie 

hoiuuns removed the wliolc of the n]»])er part, anil snhstituted an Jonie 
capital instead. Their only original idea, if it may l)o so called, in art, 
was that of the ])uttiiig two dissimilar things together to nitdo; one 
which should combine 
the beauties of both, 
lliough in fact the one 
cnly seiTCS to destroy 
the other. In the Com- 
posite capital they never 
could hide the junction ; 
and eousequeiitly, though 
nch and in some respects 
an improvement on tlic 
ordor out of which it 
grew, this capital never 
came into general use, 
and has seldom found fa- 
vour except amongst the 
blindest admirers of all 
that the Homans did. 

In the latter days of 

•the Empire the Homans — r e. n. 

,, / , 244. UttHe, now found In Cliurch (if .St. PraxeiU* 

•u tempted anotlier inno- in Kome. 

vation which promised 

lar better success, and with very litllo more elaboration woiild^ have 
l)eon a great gain to the principles of architectural design, riiis was 
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iho introduction of the ]*crsiau or Assyrian Iwisc, modified to snit tlii> 
details of the (y(^rinthiaii or (’omposite ordoi*H. If tlioy had always 
this instead of tlie wpiaro iHidestals on which they mounted tlicii 
columns, and had attenuated the pillars slightly when used witli 
arcades, they would have avoided many of the errors they hdl iutn. 
The invention, however, came too late to bo gencially used ; and tin 
forms already introduced cent i lined to prevail. At the same tiiiu* it is 
evident that al’ersepolitan biis8 for an Ionic and even for aforintlii.ni 
(‘.olumn would bo among the greatest iiu) movements that could 1)0 intm 
dticcd, especially for iiiteriuil architecture. 

(ViMiosiTK Arcadks. 

The ti'iu) Koman order, however, was not any of these eoliiiniifir 
ordinanciis we have bcmi eiiiinieratiiig, but an ai rang<‘ment of 2 j)illai> 
]da( ed at a distance from one another nearly equal to tlieir own lieiglit. 
and having a very long entablature, wbit^li in censequeiice requiri‘(l to 
bo supported in the centre by an arch s])riiiging from ])i<?is. 'riiis, jin 

will be seen from the annexed wo(m1- 
(jut, was in fact merely a screen of 
Grecian arehitectnve ))hiecd in front 
of a construction of Etruscan design. 
Though not without a certain riehiu ss 
of eilect, still, as listed hy the Ihnnaiis. 
these two systems nMiiain too distinctly 
dissimilar for the result to ho pleasing, 
ami their use necessitated certain .sup- 
plemental aiTang(‘iiionts by no means 
agreeable. In the first place, the eo- 
liiinns had to be luonnted on pedestals, 
or otherwise an entablature pro])or- 
tional to their size would have been 
too heavy and too inipoi*tant fur a thing 
I >oric A r< ai le SO uselcss and so avowedly a men) orna- 

ment. A projecting kcy-stojio was als)> 
introduced into the arch. This was unobjectionable in itself, but, when 
projecting so far as to do the duty of an iiitennediate capital, it over- 
powered the arch without being e<iual to the work required of it. 

The Homans used these arcades with all the ordera, frequently 
one over the other, and tried various exj^edients to hiuinonisc the eon- 
struetioii with the ornamentatnm, but without much effect. They seem 
always to have felt tlie discordance as a blemish, and at last got rid of 
it, but whether they did so in the best way is not quite clear. Ha- 
most obvious mode of effecting this would no doubt have been by 
omitting the pillars altogether, landing the architrave, as is usually 
done, round the arch, and then inserting the frieze and cornices into 
the wall, using them as a string-couree. A slight degree of pra(?ti( c 
would soon have enabled them —by panelling the pier, cutting offit-'^ 
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jin}!;lcs, or some such oxjKMliont — to have obtained the dejjfiee of lip;ht- 
ncKS or of ornament Ihey required, and so really io have iiiveiiled a 
iiuw order. 

Tliis, however, w.ais not the course that tlie Jiomans pursued. \\ Iiat 
tlay did was to remove the pier altogether, and to substitute in its 
lilacc tlie pillar tnken down from its pedtistal. This of course was not; 
t irecled at once, but was the result of many trials and (expedients. One 
•if tlie carlie.st of these is observcMl in the Ionic Temple of (Vmeord 
alluded to, in whicdi a e(»neoaled ai’eh is thr«»wn frcnii the head 
of each jiillar, but al)ov(^ the (Mitablatiire, so as to tak(5 thi) whole w’eight 
nf the suporstrueturc from oil* the eorniee lietween the i)illars. Uheii 
oiioc this was done it was pereeivcul thfit so dcci) an (‘iitablature was no 
lender rwpiircal, and that it might lui either Avhcdly omitted, as was 
soin(;tiine.s don(‘, in tlui oentre intereolumniation, or at all events v(.*iy 
iimch attenuated, 'rium! is an (dd temjde at alavera in Spain, which 
is a good example of the form(?r (;xp(‘dieut ; and the Ohureh of the Holy 
S jaih hre, built by (hmstantine at Jerusalem, is a rmuaikable ('xam]de 
«'f th(* lathu*. ^J'lmni the architrave is cut off so as merely to form a 
i'lofk over oaidi of tlui ])illars, and the fri(*ze and cornice only are car- 
ried a(!ross from <»ne (»f tlu^se blocks to the otluo*, while a bold arch is 
thrown from pillar to ])illar ovtu* those, so as to take any weight from 
"If a member whicdi has at last become a Jiion; ojiiamcntal pai t of the 
style. 

in the preceding reign we find all these changes alirady inti^odueed 
into domestic architecture, «is shown in the woodcut oii tlus next l)age, 
ivprijscnting the groat court of Diocletian’s jtalaee at Spalatro, wluu-e 
•‘t one end the entablature is wludly omitted for the e(*ntial inter- 
<‘<»lumniation, and at the sides the andies si>ring dirijctly from the 
capitals of the columns. 

Had the Homans at this period hecn attemjding t(» improve their 
' stomal architecture, there is little doubt but that they would have 
•‘dopted the expedient of the entire omission of the entablature ; but at 
fins time almost all their etforts wen? devoted to iYiternal improvement, 
“fton at the expense of tluj exterior, indeed the Avhole history of 
i‘“nian art, from the time of Augustus to that of C(jnstantine, is a trans- 
dionfrom the external arcliit(.*cture (.»f thcGrcMjks to the internal arelii- 
Iccture of the Ghristians. At first wo see the cells of the temple gi Ji- 
diiJilly enlarged at the expense ^»f the peristyle, and at last, as in tlie 
^‘authoon, entirely overpowering them. 'J’heir basilicas and halls be- 
<^oiue more important than their porticos, and the exterior is in almost 
every instance siicrificed to the intenial arrangeinents. For an interior, 
an arch resting on a circular column is obviously far inorcj appropriate 
ihan one resting on a pier. Externally, on the contiary, thci scjiian; 
pier is most suitable, because a pillar cannot support a wall (»f sufficient 
Ihickness. This defect wus not remedied until the (lothic architects 
devised the plan of coupling two or more pillars together; but this 
rf>int had not Ixjcn rcacdied at the lime when Home fell, and all pro- 
t^ress in art w'as effectually checked f<»r a time. 

x 2 
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Tkmi»lks. 

Tliore is porhfips nothing that strikes tlie inquirer into the ai’chi- 
toetiirdl history of the Imperial city more tliaii the extreme insignifi- 
(■jinc(! of her temples, as compared witli tlui (jther Imildiiigs of liome 
itself, ai\d with some temples found in the provinces. The only temple 
wliich remains at all worthy (d such a capital is the Pantheon. All 
(itlicrs are now mere fragments, from which wo can hardly rcstoi e evem 
the plans of the huildings, much less judge of their effect. We hav<‘ 
now no means of judging what the great national tciiqih} of tlie 
toline Jove may have Imhmi, no trace of it, nor any intclligihle dcseri])- 
tiou, having heon preserved to the present tinu'. Its being of Kfruseaii 
origin, and retaining its original form to the lat(ist day, would lead us 
to sup])oso that the temple itself wjis small, and its magnitiec'iiee, if 
iiiiy, eontined to the enclosure and to the substriieturc, wliich iiaiy have 
1)0011 immense. 

Of the Augustan age we liavo notbing but the remains of tenqilos, 
oonsistirig of only 8 eolmmis of each; and the ex(?avations that liavc 
I'oou made around them have not snfliced to make even their ])lans 
tolerably clear. 

Tlic most beautiful w'as that of .Fupiter Stator in the Fonmi, liar 
heanty of whose details has been already alluded to and describiMl. 
This temple was octastyle in front. It was raised on a stylobate 22J’t. 
in height, whose extreme width was 98 ft., "whieh corresjauids as closely 

possible with 100 Poinan ft. The angular colniniis are, Ho It. from 
centre to centre. The height of the pillars was 48 ft., and lliat of tlie 
‘ntnhlature 12 ft. 0 in.‘ . It is inobable that tluj whole height to the 
''ip<?x of the pediment was nearly equal to the e.\lremo width, and 
nioant to bo so. , 

The pillars certainly exiemhMl on botli flanks, and generally it is 
restored as ])eristylar, but J believe without any authority. From the 
analogy the other temples it seems more probable that there were not 
niore than 8 or 10 jiillai*s on each side, and that the apse; of the C(dhi 
formed the teniiinatiori o]iposite the portico. 

The temjilc nearest to this in situation and style is that of .Jupiter 
Tonans.® The order in this Jiistan(;e is of slightly inferior diimuisions 
to that of the temjde just described, and of very inferior cxecniion. 
I’lie temple too was very much smaller, having only 0 colunuiH in 
hoiit, and from its situation it could not w'ell have had more tlian tliat 
number on the flanks, so that its extreme dirnmisions w’ere jirobahly 
alKiut 70 ft. by 8.5 ft. 


These diineniiioiui, with all those that 
h'llow, unless otherwise specified, are taken 
troin Taylor and Creasy*s* Architectural An- 
n<iuities of Rome,* London, 1821. They iWMn 
more to be depended upon than any othera 
I am acquainted with. 

® Th^ two temples, like almost all the 
'others of Rome, have nn^ntly Wn re-nanicti 


hythe Roman nr rather (ierinan aiitiqnarianK. 
The Jupiter Tonaiis is now the 'J'cniple of 
Satiiiii, and the Jupiter Stator is decreed to 
have la^en a Temple of Minerva, 1 have pre- 
ferre<l the names by which they are currently 
known, as the architH'ture is of more im}K)rt> 
aiice here tlian the arcli.*cology. 
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Tile third is the Teiriplo of Mars Ultor, of which a i)laii is auiu‘x».d . 
for though now as completely nuuous as th(3 other two, iu the time (.f 

Ant. Sahaeeo and I’alltwlio there w'em tu 
have been suflhjicnt rtsmains to justify n 
restoration. As will bi^ seen, it is lu arlv 
s(piaro in plan (112 ft. by 120). Tin- 
eellaishero a iniich more iinpertaiit part 
tliaii is usual in Greek tcm])los, and t< i 
ininates in an apse, which aftiTwanU 
became characteristic of all phuas <.1‘ 
woi*ship. Ilehind the eella, and on earli 
side, was a lofty seieen of walls ami 
arelies, ])art of whicdi still reiuain. 
which certainly formed quite? a new ail- 
junct to anything we know of in a leinplr 
form. 

Tlie next class of temples, called psemlo-pei ijderal (or those in 
which the cella ocmqdes the wliole of tln^ after i>art), are gt‘uerall> 
mure modern, eertjiinly more completely Koman, than thesi* last. 
Oiu? of tile best sptjeimens at IJomo is the Temple of Antoninus ainl 
Faustina, a small building measuring 72 ft. by 120. There is also a 
very elegant small ionic tmnple of this class (?{illed that of roiiuiia 
Virilis; and tho Ionic Temple of (Vuurord, built by Vesjiasian, alutv 
alluded to, se(?mN also to have been of this class. So was llie t(‘iii|t!c 
in the forum at Pompeii ; but tlie finest spec^imeii now ivnminiiig lii 
ns is the so-called Maison QuaiTee at Aimes, whicli is imh?ed om‘ d 
the most elegant temiilos of the lioman world, owing pj'obably a git at 
deal of its beauty to the taste of tho Grecian colonists long setthsl in 
its neighbourhood. It is hexastyle, with 1 1 enliimns in the tlanks, .» 
of whicdi stand free, and belong to the ])ortico; the remaining a m 
attached to the walls of the Ccdla. The tenqde is sniall, only 4o ft. h> 
Ho; but such is the beauty c»f its prujuivtioiis and tho elegance of 
details that it strikes every Udiolder with admii’ation. 

The date iif this tenude has not been satisfiu;toi*ily ascertained. Froin 
tho nail-holes of tho iiiseriptioii on the fi ieze it Inis lieeii altempfcMl I" 
make out the names of (^lius and liUeins Ctesar, but it much mom 
probably bi?longs to the time of Trajan or of Hadrian, when Aimes was 
in the height of its prosjierity. 

Not far from tho (Vdosseuni, in the direction of the fornm, are still 
to bo seen the remains of a great double temple built liy the Emperor 
Hadrian, and dedicated to Venus and IJoine. Nothing of this is now 
to bo found but tho remains of the 2 cells, eac h about 70 ft. scjuaie. 
covered with tunnel vaults, and placed back to back, so that theit* 
apses touch one another. Theses stand on a platfonn 4Ht) ft. long hy 
330 wide ; and it is generally supposed that on the edge of this stood 
5t> groat colmniis, 05 ft. in height, thus moulding tho whole into one 
great ])eriptoral temple. ISome fragments of such pillars are said to 1 h* 
found in the neighlKuirhood, but not one erect, -not e\^?ii a base in itJ^ 
phu'O, — nor can any of its columns be traced as transported to 
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otlujr ImildiiJgH ; 80 that 1 am afraid this part of tlio aiTaiigomciit is 
VLiy prublomatitjal, and 1 should bo rather ineliiUMl to restore it , as 
ralliidio and the older areliitccts have done, with a (jorridor of 10 small 
l•olmIms in front of each of the cells. If we could Jissume the plan of 
this tmiiple to have been really peri[»teral, as Hii])])os(‘d, it must have 
lH‘eii a building wortliy of the Imperial city, and of the magiiilicem.-(j 
i if the emperor to whom its erectifm is ascribed. 

.More perfect and Jiiore intenjsting than any of these is the Pantheon, 
which is undoubtedly one of the 
liiiost temples of the amuent world. 

Kxtenially its etfeet is very mmdi 
destroyed by its two parts, the round 
iiial the rectangular, b(?ing so <lissi- 
milar in style and so incongruously 
joined together. The portico cs])c- 
••i:illy, in itself the liiiesl which 
Ihiine exhibits, is very much in- 
jur'd ljy being prefixed to a mass 
which ovej’povvers it and does not 
li ininmise with any of its lines. The 
|»itch, too, of its pediment is perhaps 
somewhat too high, hut, notwith- 
standing all this, its Id C(dumii.s tlie 
shaft of each eomposisl of a single 
block, and the simph? giandenr of 
file details, render it ])e]h{i])s the 
most satislaotory exjimi)h5 of its »4^‘. plan of at Uonn*. 

<‘!asH loo ft. tx> I in. 

'i’hc pillars an^ dis])oscd in the Etruscan fashion, and it. is probable 
that onginally they forme<l tlie portico to a Jhcelleil temple. 'Phe 
portico, as we know, not only from the inscription, hut fnuii the style, 
belongs to tlie age of Augustus, and it is gtmcually Kiij»pose«l that it 
"’as at that tinn^ added by Agrijipa to tlie pre-i?xisting ndiinda. 1 fetd 
coiivineed that the contrary was the ca.se, and that the rotunda is very 
Hiiifdi more modern tlian the porti(!o. We know from liistory tliat tlie 
building was fnjqucntly damaged by fire, and restoreil fii-st by Hadrian 
Hiid afterxvards by Septimius Sovenis in the year a.d. *202. If tlie 
interior of the building, as originally erected, consisted of rectangular 
cells of the Etnisean fonn, con.stnieted of wood -at any rate with a 
WfKjden roof— which I believe to liave been the ease, such disastcis 
were not only possible, but jirobahle ; Imt no fire could damage such a 
building as we now find, llesidcs this, wc know of no attempt at 
'’aulting on anything like such a scab? as this in the Augustan ag<;, and 
^ho temples at that time all affected tlie Greek pcristylar form. Thence- 
forward the cells were gradually enlarged, and gradually, too, the 
oxterior was sacrificed to the interior, which characteristics are here 
'•aiTied to excess. llesideH this, the mfisoiny of the rotunda is full of 
nsedess discharging unrhes, and shows othc^r pecmliaritic^s of the latest 
iige. All these considerations put togetlujr would incline me to place 
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it very near the ago of (vonstantino, could I find any trace of a later 
restoration tlian that ahovi) alluded to ; but, under any eireumstauccti, 
I do not think it can have boon erected before the ago of Hadrian. 



Half Elevation, half Section, of tho Pantheon at Rome. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


Internally perhaps tho greatest defect of the building is a want of 
height in tho perpondicukr part, which tho dome appears to overpower 
and crush. This inisUiko is aggravated by this lower part being tmt 
up into two stories, an attic being placed over the lower order. Tiio 
fonnor defect may have arisen from tho architect wishing to keep the 
walls in some proportion to tho portico. The latter is a pcculiarit) 
of tho age in which I suppose this temple to have been erected, wlu^n 
two or more stories seem to have become indispensable requisites of 
arebiteetural desijitn. \Vc must ascribe also to the practice of the age 
the method of cutting through tho entablature by the arches of tlie 
great niches, as shown in the sectional part of the last woodcut. Jt 
has alroaily been pointed out that this was becoming a characteristic 
of tho stylo at the time when the circular part of this temple appears 
to have been erected. 

Notwitlistanding these defects and many others of detail that migni 
bo moiitioned, there is a grandeur and a simplicity in the proportions 
of this gloat temple that reiidor it still one of tho very finest and most 
sublime interiors in the world ; and though it is doprivod of ite bronze 
covering and of tho greater part of those omaments on which it mai W 
depended for offeet, and though these have been replaced by tawdr}' 
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and incongnious niodcmiBinH, still nothing ran destroy the effect of a 
dt^sigii so viist and of a ff)nn so simply grand. It possessi's another 
flcTiieiit of architeetuml sublimity in having only one window, and 
that ])laccd high up in the building. I know' of no other tein]deH 
wliieli possess this feature except the great rock-cut Buddhist basilicas 
of India. In them the light is introduced even more artistically than 
lierc ; Imt, nevertheless, that one greaj eye opening upon hcav(*n is 
liy far the noblest conception for lighting a building to be found in 
Kurope. 

besides this great rotunda there are tAvo other circular tom])h>H 
ill or near Itome. The one, at Tivoli, shoAvn 
in ])lan and elevation in the annexed wood 

(Xos. 250 and 251 ), luis long been known E B 

and admired; the other, near the mouth of 
the Cloaca Maxima, has a cell siiiTounded by lS ! 

2u Corinthian columns of singularly slender jmum oi iVmiiU' at. TivnU. 

proportions. Both these probably stand mi 

Ktruscan sites, and ecrtainly w'mci Etruscan in -fe 

foiiu, and ])robably sacred to Ctdasgic deities, 

eitlier Vesta or Cybele. 

both in dimensions and design they form a 
perfect contrast to the l*antheon, as might be |. iJj' |,Wj‘|rfll|| 
ex])C(?ted from their both Ixjlonging to tlie Ij 

Augustan age of art ; (amscquently the eella is T jjLv * 

Maall, its interior unornanicnted, and all the 

fli t and expense lavished on the external fea- lu-Kiona Ki. vatio 

tiire,s, esneciallv the iiciistyle, show m<»j-e 'iimpie at rivnii. 

, 1 .1 i. * 1 J 1 4l Sc.ilc 50 ft. U» I 111. 

strongly than even the rectangular temple the 

still remaining iirodomimmcc of Grecian taste, wdiich had diHajijieartul 
l>efure the erection of the Pantheon. 

It is to be regretted that the exact date of botli lliese tcnqdos is 
nuknown, for, as that at Tivoli .sliow^s tlie 
stoutest example of a Coi iiithian column 

known, and that in Borne the slendci est, •W 

it might lead to some important deduc- 

tioiis if Avo could be cfjrtain wdiich wms 

the older of the two. It may be, hf>AA'- 

^‘ver, that this difference of style has iim 

connexion with the relative age of the 

two buildings, but that it is merely an 

instance of the good taste of the age to 

which they Ixdong. ITie Boman example, 

being placed in a low and flat situation, 

i^^fiuired all the height that could lx* 

given it; thfit atTiA'oli, being placred on ; ^ 

the edge of a rock, leqnired as much -252. plan wmi KievHiion oi Tomiik in 

solidity as the order would admit of to 

prevent its looking jioor and insecui e. A “ “• •“ ‘ «• 

Gothic or a Greek architect would certainly have made this distinction. 


251. IU>Kl«>r«‘tl Klfvatio 
'I’finple at 'I'lvnll. 
Sc.ilc 50 ft. to I in. 




252. Plan and KlcvaiitJii ot 'I'cniidH in 
Dkiclclian'ft I’alai.'e at Spalairo. 
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One more step towards the iiiodcni style of round temples was 
taken before the fall of tlie VVesteni Empire, in the temple wliidi 
Diocletian built in his pala(;o at Siialatro. Jntemally the lemnlo is 
circular, 28 ft. in diameter, and the height to Ihe dome, or peipeinli- 
ciilar ])ai-t, is about e^ual to its width, ^i’his is a much more pU usinj:; 
proportion than we find in the rautheon, i)crliai>s the very l)est tliai 
has yet been employed. Kxtepially the building is an octagon, sur- 
rounded by a low dwarf ])eristyle, very nnlik(i that employed in tla- 
older examples. This angularity is certainly a great improveiiKiit, 
giving (expression and character to the building, and all’ordiiig il;it 
fa(;cs for the entrances or porches; but the peristyle is too low, ami 
mars the dignity of the whole.* 

'Fo us its j)rincipal intcrc'st resides in its being so tixtvenndy similar 
to the Christian baptistcirios which were erected in the tbllowing ccutu 
ries, and which were (jopies, but v(‘ry slightly alterml, from buildings 
of this class. 

Atiikns. 

Even assuming that Hadrian completed the gn/at temple of VtMiiis 
ami ivoinc in tlu; manner generally sup])osed, it must have bei n vi rv 
far suipassed by the great temple of Jupiter Olympins at At liens, 
whieh, though jirobably not entirely erected, was (’ertainly tiiiishcd, by 
that em})eror. It was decastyle in front, with a double range of 
eoliimns on each Jlank, so that it eonhl not well hav() had less limn 
120 columns, all about 08 ft. in bciglit, and of the most ch'gant 
( V)ri 111 hian order, presenting a grouji of more extemhMl inaginficeiar 
than jiny other temple we arc accpiaiiitml with of its class in the aii- 
eient world. Its lineal diiuensituis also, as may be seen from tlm 
l)lan (woodcut No. 222), were nunvalh*d, as it was 171 ft. wide by 
.‘l.-jd ill length, or, as imarly as may be, the same as those of the great 
lIy]H)styl(? Hall at Kaniae, from wliich, however, it differs most iinile- 
rially, that lieiug an interior, this depending for all its magnifiiicncc on 
the oxtenuil arrangement of its columns. Notliing now remains to 
eiiahlo us to restore its intonial arrangeiiient with anything like cei' 
taiiity ; but there seems reason to helievo that the outer part of the 
cella was arranged iis a iieristylar court 0])cn in the eentro, pi-ohably 
ill two stories, so ;us to admit light into the interior. This arrangement 
became so common in the early* Christian world that there must havu 
been some precedent for it which, besides other ii^asons,* strongly 
ineliuo mo to believe that the arrangement sho^vn in the plan 
correct, 

Baalbec. 

The temples of Palmyra and Ivangovar have been already inen- 
tinned in speaking of that of Jcnisalem, to which class they seem to 

‘This buildinc is conmionly called a ot' some sort. 
n*iii|dc, though it is not known to what deity * ‘ True Principles of Beauty in Ait, 

it was dedic-ated. My own im]>rt>ssioii is that whci-c tliu reasons for this an*!Uij:i* 

it was a tumb^ or at least a funcial monument ment will be found stat(H] at length* 
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bi-ldiig in their general arrnngenieiitK, thongli tlieir detailH arc' horrowed 
IVeiii lloiuan anjhitectnre. 'Phis, however, in not tlie ease with Ihe 
triaples at Baalbce, which, taken together and witli their a<H*oni]»aiii- 
iiients, h)rni the most inagnilieiiiit temple group noAv left to ns of tlieir 
class and age. 'Phe great temple, if completed (which, however, it 
)»n)bal)lv never was), would have been about ■"m-'m- ' m " W WMli' 
hiO ft. by 290, and therefore only inferior to ^ 
that of .liipiler Olympins at Athens. Only 0 of M ' M Qj 

its culo.ssal colnmns are now standing, but the B jm jml jB i ! 

liases of most of the otluirs are in situ, »Seareely ' 

less inagnifieeiit tlian the tein[>le ihself was tlie ■■ H r! 

einnt ill which it stood, above .‘{HO ft. H|iiare, H r» * 

:md surrounded on .‘{ sides by veeesse*! porticos li W P 

of most exuberant richness, though perhaps H M n 

iMther questionable tastii. In front of this was H H P 

;i hexagonal court of verv great lu^auty, witli a PHSI \ 

iiohle portico of 12 forinthiaii columns, with | I p 

- square bha-ks of masonry at each end. 'Phe ■ — — ® P 

whole extent of the ])orti<M» is 2t)Oft., and of its H W il 

Iviiul it is perha])s unrivalled, certainly among H tt M H M Hi P 

the buildings of .so l.itc a date as tlm period to U 
wl.ieli it belonjJiH. ^ il 

The other, a smaller temjdc, stands closi* to 
the hirgov. Its dimensions, to the usual scale, [j i 

iiiv Kiiown ill tiu! plan (woo.i.nit \o. ‘i.’.:!). It 
is larger than any of tlie Homan jsuiptend 

teuiphis, being 1 17 ft. by 227 ft., or rather exceeding th(> diuKuisions 
efthe Parthenon at Athens, and it is botli wider and biglier than the 
]Mirlieo of the Pantheon 

remains to us in a state 

sufficient eoni)>lcte- 

Hess to allow us to 254 . KlevationorSmainVmiilPOtUaalbrr. 
judge of its effect. 

The interior of the eclla wtis richly ornamented with niches and 


H«n HMiH 


l.._l . 

Plan <'l‘ Siimll IVinplf i 
UiuUmt. Sratf MJUll. It> I in. 
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pilasters, and covered with a ribbed and coffered vault, remarkable, lik».‘ 
every part of this edifice, lailier for tlic profusion than for tlie 
taste of its omaments. 

One of the principal peculiarities of this group of buildings is, tli(‘ 
immense size of some of the stones used in the substructure of tin* 
great temple ; three of these average about (33 ft. in length, 10 ft. o in. 
in breadth, and 13 ft. in height. A fourth is lying in the quarry of similar 
dimensions, which it is calculaTcd must weigh alone more than lien 
huis in its rough state, or nearly as much as one of the tubes of tlu^ 
Ilritannia bridge. It is not easy to sec of what use such masses wi iv : 
but in many places in the Hiblo and in Josojihns nothing is so miK li 
insisted upon as the immense size of the stones used in biiilfiiiij: 
of the tenqde and the walls of .lernsalt in, which seems to havt* hvw 
thought far more important than the arehitectuiH*. It ])i*obably "as 
some such feeling that led to their eni])loynuait here, though, bad tin y 
Ikjcii set upright as the Egyptians w«>iild bavc^ d«uui, it would hr 
easier to uuderstand why so great an expimse should have bet'u in- 
(Mirri?d on their account. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

n.VSILICAS, TIIEATPE!?, AM) HA'I’US. 


COXl'KNI'S. 


LJ,uAjiu'Jus of TrsijtUi and Maxeutiiis — Provincial baHilicjiH — Theatre at Orange • 
('olos.seuni — Provincial auiphitheatres — Baths of Diucletiun. 


Basilicas. 

Wk lijivc already soen that in si/o and inaj.^nili(;(nua5 the of 

IhuiKCwen^ ainoiioj flu; leagt remarkable of her public biiildinji^H. It 
may bi5 doubted wluither, in any resiiect, in th(5 eyes of the IbauaiiH 
lliemselves, fh(5 tcmplcH ^vere as iniporlant and venerable as the basi- 
That ])eopl(j eared for ^ovennnent and jiislieo more lhan for 
nligiou, and eonso(iuenlly paid more attention to the affairs of the 
Iwisilieas than to llioso of the temples. Our means for the r(;sloratioii 
of this class of buildings are now but small, owinj^ to their slight cmui- 
Ntruetion in the first instancol and to tluu'r mateiials having Ixfen so 
suitable for the building of (.diristian basilicas as to have lK?en exteii- 
^iv(•ly used for that ])ur]iose. Jt happens however that the remains 
which wc do possess comiiriso what we know to have lieen tli(5 two 
most splendid basilicas of Home, and nn) suflieiently complete to en- 
ahhi us to restore llioir plans with considerable confidence. It is also 
hutunate that one of these, the Ulpiaii <»r Tiajan’s Tuusilica, is the typical 
''l)eeiiijcii of those with wooden mofs ; llie other, that of Maxentins, eom- 
moidy called the Temple of Peace, is the noblest of the vaulted (dass. 
The rectangular part of Trajan’s Iwisilica was I HO ft. in wu’dtb and 
little more than twice that in length, Imt, neithei* end having yet 
^Jccn excavated, its exact longitudinal mcjisurement has not heeii asc(;r- 
taiiu?d. Tt Witt* divided into 5 aisles by 4 rows of ccdniiins, (ja<di about 
ft. in height, the centre being 87 ft. wide, and the side aisles ft. 

^ in. each. 'Jlio centre was covered by a wooden roof of sciiiiciirnlar 
form, covered aiiparently with Inonze ]datoH richly oniamcmti'd and 
rC»lt. AIkjvo the side aisles wiw a gallery, the roof of whieli was suj)- 
portod by an upper row of (columns. Fium the Kimo columns also 
«pning the arches of the great central aisle. ITie total internal lujight 
thus probably alxiiit 120 ft., or higher than any English cathedral, 
Ihongh not so high as some Oenuaii and French ones. 

At one end was a great Htnuieireiilar apse, the back jiart of which 
wjis raised, lamig ajiproiudied by a semieiienlar range of steps. In 
die centre of this platform was the laised scat of the qiuestor or othei' 
*»iagi»trate who presided. On each side, nism the steps, Were places 
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for the a.ssoHK()i*fi or others cngoj^ecl in the business beinj; transacted, 
hi front of the ayise wits jdactMl an altar, when; sac^rificH^ wjis pinibnued 
iH'fore (•ominencinfir any iinixn tant |mbli(; business.^ 

Externally this basilica eonld not have been of nineh niaa;niiieenee. 
It was entered on the side of the Kornm (on tin; loft hand of th(' }dan 
and section) by one triple doorway in tlio centre and two sinj^Ie oin‘s 
on each side, covered by shallow portieos of (M)lniiins of the saiiio, 
lu-lj^lit as those used internally. These Supportixl statin^s, or ra11u*i\ to 
jnd^e from tin; coins represent iji|^ the building, rilievns, whieb may 
liiive set otf, but eonld liardly have pjiveii much dipiity to, ;i Imildin^ 
dcsi;i;ned as this was. At the emd opjxisile the apse a similar arraiif^o 
rnent seems to have prevailed. 

Tills mode of nsiii^ cobimns only half the height of flu; hnildinjj; must 
have been very desirnctivc of tlwdr ellei't, and of general jpandenr, 
hilt it. becaiiK; about this time rather the rule than the excejdinn, and 
afterwards was adojited for temples and every othm' edass of biiihlinjrs, 
so that it certainl^’^ vvjis an improvement when the arch took the ]»hiei; 
of the horizontal architrave and cornice, wliicli always .sno;<i;e.sted a 
roof, and became singularly iiicaingrnoiis wlieii apjdied as a mere 
ornaiiieiital adjunct. Tin; interior of the basilica was, however, tin? 
im|Kirtant (?lement to which the exterior was entirely sacrifi(!ed, this 
transition, which w'c have before alluded to, taking place imicli faster 
in biisilicas, which were an mitirely new mode of Imilding, than in 
foiiiidos, whose form had become sacred from long tradition. ^ 

Tin; Basilica of Maxontius, which was ynobably not (uitircly finished 
till the reign of (kmstantine, was rath<;r broader than that of ^rrajaii, 
heing 19,5 ft. between the walls, but it wiis 1(K) ft. less in length. 'Fin; 
central aisle was veiy nearly of tlie same wkltli, being H3 ft. between 
tile columns, and 120 ft. in lieiglit. Tlierc was, howi‘V(*r, a vast dill'er- 
eiicc in the eonstriujtion of the hvo ; so much so, that wo arc sfartli'd 
to see how rapid tin; iirogrcss had been during the interval of less 
than two centuries that had elapsed between the eonstructiuii of the 
t'vo basilicas. 

In this building no pillars are usimI except H great columns in front 
yf the piers, cmiiloyed merely as ornaments, oi- as vaulting shafts were 
ttiOothie cathedrals, to support in appearance, thongli not in constrinr- 
tioii, the springing of the vaults. The side aisles are roofed liy 3 
h**cat arches, each 72 ft. in span, and the centre by an immense inter- 
secting vault ill 3 compartments, llie form of these w ill be iinder- 
•'^tood from the annexed sections, one taken longitudinally, the other 
^^cross the building. As will bo seen from them, all the tlirusts are 
I'olleeted to a point and a buttress placed there to riieeive tliern : 
indeed almost all the peculiarities afterw^ards found in (lothic vaults 
in’o liore employed on a far grander and more gigantic scale* than the 
I^hithie architectfl ever attempted; but at tho same time it must be 


* Biis basilica is generally represented ns logy would lead us ratluT to infer that it was 
"‘iving an apse at either end ; but there is no not th** case. 

'Xithority whatever for this, and genenil ana- 
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allowed that the latter, with smallor diniciiKioiiH, often contriv<*d by a 
mure artistic treatment of tlieir materials to obtain as graml an otfeet, 
ami far more actual beanty, than over were attaiiicil in tJio ^'n at transi- 
tiunal halls of the Itomans. The largeness td’ the parts of tin? iiomaii 
hiiililings was indeed their iuinei])al defect, as in consequence of this 
tliey must all have looked smaller than they really Avere, Avh(‘it‘as in 
all (Jothic catlualrals the rei)etition and smallness of tlnj (?onq)«»nent 
[nirts gives them the aiipeamnco of 1)eing huger than tlndr leal 
dimensions. 

The roofs of these halls had one |»cenliarity which it would have 
been well if the modijeval architects had copied, inasmuch as tlu^y 
were all honestly used as roofs without the necessity of being <'ov('i(‘d 
with others of wood, as all flothic vaults unforluiiately were. It 
is true this is lundiaps one of the causes of their dcstruetioii, for, 
l«*iug only ('oviued with cement, the ruin Avore away the suiface, as 
lausl. l)e inevitably the ease with any etuiiposition of tlie sort exposed 
li'iriz»uitally to tin? weatlmr, and, that ludng gone, tin; moisture soon 
[n iictrated through the crevices of the masonry, and tlu^ stability of 
ilie vault inevitably becann^ impaired. Still sonu) of thesi* have in 
Koiiu' resisted for 15 centuries all the ac(ud<ints of climatic and decay, 
while there is not a (lothic vault of half their dimensions that would 
i'xist for a century after the reiiu»A’al of its wooden protection. It 
tluTcfore still remains a jnoblem fur modern tinK^s to construct, a vault 
'a|ial)l(; of resisting the destnudivc oftccts of expi>sni’(‘ to tlie^ atmos- 
phere. Until this is accomjilished Ave must rigard honest w«ioden 
• riiofs as ]>referablo to the false stone ones which were such favourilt'S 
ill the middle ag(‘s. 

^fh(i provincial basilicas of the lioman empire liave neaily all 
I'crished, probably from their having heen con- 
viated, first into churches, for Avhich they Aveic 
‘iu adinirahly adapted, and then rebuilt to suit 
I he exigencies and taste of subsequent ages. 

Ihio example, howcA’ci*, still (jxishs in Treves (d’ 

"nnieicnt completeness to give a good idea of 
what such structures were. As will be seen by 
die annexed plan it consists of a great hall 90 ft. 

Ill width intemally, and as nearly as ]K)ssible 
Iwice that length. The walls are about Jt)0 f|. 
in height and pierced Avith two row's of win- 
dows, but whether they AU'ere originally sepa- 
rated by a gallery or not is now by no means 
^■l(?ar. At one end Avas the apse, rather moi'e 
*han a scmicLrclo of (JO ft. in diamet<?r. The* 
door the apso was raised considerably above 
diat of (iie lx>dy of the building, and Avas no 
doubt adorned by a hemicycle of seats raised nasmea at 

nn steps, with a throne in the centre for the n. lo i in. 

jndgo. The building has been used for so many yinrposes since the 
brno of the Itomaiis, and has been .so much altered, tliat it is not easy 
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tlio most complete example of a Jlomaii basilica to be fuiuid anywlieiv 
imt ot the (^a])ital. A building of this description has been found at 

Pompeii, which may be coiisi 
dered a fair exam|de of a proviii 
cial basilica of the soeciul class. 
Its plan is pcrfecdly preservt«l. 
as shown in tin? woodcut. 
No, 2(1.^. The most slrikiii.u: 
difference existing hetwccii ii 
and those previously described 
is the sfpiare termination in 
stead of the circular apse, h 
must however bt? obscived that 
IVmipeii was situated nearer to 
Magna Giiecia than to home, 
and was indeed far more a 
( Jreek than a Komuii city. Very 
slight traces of any Ktioiscaii 
forma have been discovered 
there, and scarcely any hnild- 
ings t»f the circular plan, whit k 
wjis BO lunch in vogue in tla’ 
Intrnial View uf lh(.‘ iMaiiicu ut I'ri'voA. Capital. Though tllO gl’OUlld- 

plan of this basilica remain^ 
perfect, the upper pads of this huiJding arc entirely destroyed, anti 
we do nt>f oven know for oedain whether the eential pad was ixiofcd 
or not; my own impression is, however, that it certainly was so. 
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anti lij;htotl by tx cluroskny like the eollte of (iroek toiiiplvs ; a»s, 
liuwcvor, it had no povistvle, it may also have? had 
tviiulows in the npiKfr gallon^, and tlu^ ch*rt.‘st,ory 
windows wore probably not. conntt.*rsuiik like those 
ill tlie (Ireek temples. 

There is a small stjnare building at Otrieoli, 
which is generally snpjiost'd t(» be a basilica, but its 
tihject as well as its age is so iincei*tain*that nothing 
need be; said of it here. In the works of Vitruvius, 
t(»o, then; is a description of one built by him at Eano, 
the restoration of which has occupied the ingenuity 
Ilf tin; admirers of that worst of architects. Kven 
taking it as restored by those* most willing to make 
the best of it, it is ditluadt to niidersiand how 
jiiiything so bad eould have lioen ereeled in sueh 
.III age. 

It is t;xtreniely ditlleult to trace the origin of 
ihcse hasilieas, owing prineipally to the loss of all 
the earlier exam ph;s. Tlieir name is (Ireek, and they 
inay probably be considered as tJic descauidants of tbo soi« muii. to i m 
tb-ceian besche, or ]u*i’haps as ainplilicatimis of the 
« «‘lhe of (ireek temples, apjiropriatcal to the [uiqiosc's of jnsti<*e ratber 
llijiii of religion ; but till we know more of tlieir earlier form and tlieir 
iuiteecHlents, it isus<;le.ss speculating on this point. 'I’he grejitest in- 
terest to us arises rather from the use to wliieh tluiir jilan was aftcu - 
wards a[)])liod than from the source from which they themselves sprang. 
All the earlicii* Christian (diuridies were copies, more or less exact, of 
tlic basilicas of which tliat of Trajan is an examph;. J’lie ahundaiici; 
'd pillars, suitable to such an oroetioii, that were ibuiid (;verywln;ri*. in 
home, rmideved their eonstrnetioii easy and cheap; and the wooden 
Kief with which they won; covered was also as simple and as inex- 
Iieiisive a covering as could widl be designed. The very uses of the 
t hristian basilicas at first were by no means di.ssimilar to those of 
thoir heathen originals, as they wore in reality the assembly halls of 
die early (.Christian republic, b(;fore tiny beeann; liturgical cburcbcs of 
die catholic hierarchy. 

The more extensive construction of the bold vaults of the Maxeiitiau 
basilica went far beyond tlie means of tin; early (.’Lurch, cstahlished in 
a declining and abandoned ca]ntal, and this fonn therefore rcmuineil 
dormant for 7 or 8 centuries before it was revived by the mediteval 
ar(;hitects on an infinitely smaller scale, but adonicd with a degree of 
taste to which the Homans were strangers. Tt was then used with a 
t oinpleteness and unity which entitle it to be considered as an entirel}^ 
.new stylo of architecture. 

Theatres. 

ITie theatre was by no means so essential a jiart of the economy of 
^ Homan city iw it was of a Grecian one. With the latter it was fpiite 
^ indispensable as the temple; and in the semi-Greek city of Her- 
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culaneum thcro was one, and in I’ompeii two, on a scale quite (*qual U 
those of Greece when compared with the importance of the town itself 
In the capital there appears only to have been one, that of Mareelliis 
built during the reign of Augustus. It is very questionable wlu j l,o 
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what wo now see— ospccially the outer urcades — belcmj^ to that age, or 
whether the theatre may not luive been relmilt and tllos(^ arcades added 
at some later period. Tt is so coin]detel 3 " built over by nioderii liouses, 
and so mined, that it is cxtremel,y difficult to state anytliing p<»sitivcly 
about it. Its dimensions wtuo worthy of the capital, the audience 
being a semicircle of 410 ft. in dianieter, and the scciia being of 
gr<.'at extent in proportion to the other^part, which is a (diarncteristic 
of all Homan theatres, as compared with Grecian edilices of this class. 

One of the most stinking Itoiuan provincial theatres is that of 
Orange, in the south of France, l^erhaps it owes its existence, or at 
all events its splendour, to the suKstratum of Grecian colonists tliat 
])ro( edod the Homans in that country. Its auditorium is :140 ft. in 
diameter, but much mined, in consecpieneo of the ])i inecs of Orange 
having used this part as a bastion in some fortilicatioii the^' Avero 
ninstmotiiig. 

The stage is very tolerald}^ ]n*escrvcd. It shows well the increased 
extent and complication of air.ingcmcnts re<piircd for the theatrical 
npnvscntations of the age in which it was constnuded, being a 
oniisiderable advance towards the more modern idea of a pla^^ as dis- 
tiiiguishiidfrom the stately' semi-religious spectacle in which the (irecks 
delighted. The noblest part of the building is tlie great wall at 
tlie back, an immense mass of imusonrv, d40 ft. in extemt, and Jl(5 ft. 
ill height, without a single opening above the basement, and no orna- 
ment except a T’ange of blank arclnjs, about midway bctwiiion the 
bnsement and the top, and a few projecting corbels to receive the 
Ibotings of the masts that supported the velarium. Nowhere', does 
the architecture of tlui Komaiis shine so mmdi as when their gigantic 
buildings arc left to tell their owm tale b^Mhc imposing grandeur of 
their masses. Whenever ornament is attempted, tludr bad taste comeH 
out. The size of their edifices, and the solidity" of their eonstriiction, 
were only suipissed by the Egyptians, and not always by them ; and 
when, as here, their m;iss stands unwlorncd in all its native grandeur, 
criticism is disarmed, and the spectator stands awe-struek at its 
niajesty, and tiinis away coiivinoed that truly “ there were giants in 
those days.” This is not, it is tme, the most intellcetnal wa}' of 
obtaining arehiteetural effect, but it is the easiest and the most certain 
to secure the desired result. 


Ampiiitheatkks. 

The deficiency of theatres erected by the Itomans is far more 
than comx)ensated by the number and splendtmr of tlieir amphithe- 
.atres, which, with their baths, may be considered as the tme types 
of Homan art. Jt seems almost certain tluit the}' derived this class of 
imhlic buildings from the Etniscans. At Sutri thei c is a vciy’ noble 
one cut out of the tufa rock, w'hich was no doubt used by that iieoplo 
festal representations long Ixfftnc Home attempt(.*d anything of the 
hind. It is uncertain Avhether gladiatorial fights or combats of wild 
lieoftts formed any part of the amusementH of the arena in tliose days. 
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though boxing, wrestling, and contests of that desciipiion ciitninlv 
did ; but whether the Ktniscans actimlly proceeded lo the sh(;ddiiijr ,’,f 
blood and slaughter is more than doubtful. ^ 

l^ven in the remotest parts of lh*itaiii, in (lermany, and (laiil, 
wherever we find a Roman settlement, we find the traces of iluir 
amphitlu‘atrcs. Their soldieiy, it seems, could not exist without Hu* 
enjoyment of seeing men engage in doubtful and mortal eoml)ats oitlu i 
killing one anotlier, or torn to piect^s bv wild beasts. It is not to 1... 
wondered at that a p(M)]>lo who delighted so imieh in tlu‘ bloody srem s 
of tlie artma should feel Tmt very little pleasure in the mirnie s(»nosvs 
and tame humour of the stage. It litted them, it is true, to be a nation 
of compierors, and gave them the empire of the world, but it bjoiiolu 
with it feelings singularly inimical to all the softer arts, and was 
perhaps the great canso of their debasement. 

As migbt be expected, the largest and most sjjlendid of lluso 
buildings is that which adonis the capital ; and of all tlic ruins wliidi 
Rome coiitiiins, none have excited sneh universal admiration as tlio 
blt'ivian amjihi theatre. Poets, paintias, rliapsodists, have oxhausu-d 
all the resourees of their arts in tlie attempt to convey to others llu‘ 
overpowering impression this building i)ro«luct“S on their own miutls. 
With the single exception, }>erhaps, of the Hall at Kaniac, no ruin lias 
mot witli such universal admiration as this. Its association witli tin* 
ancient mistress of the world, its destruction, and the half-jirojilietic 
destiny ascrihed to it, all coiitnhuto to this. Still it must be confessed 
that 

*‘Tlio ghuliator.V bloody, circus ntands 
A iioblo wreck in ruiiiuuH jwrfoction,” ‘ 

and worthy of all or nearly all the admiration of which it has been tlie 
olijeid. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of oinameut, or anytbiii;: 
that can he called architecture — a vast invert(*d pyi*amid. Tlie 
exterior does not possess one detail which is not o[)iui to criticism, and 
indeed to positive blame. Notwitlistanding all this, its mass, its form, 
and its associations, all (?onil»ine to producer an elfoet against whicli 
the critic struggles in vain. Still all must admit that the pillars and 
their entablature are useless aud added incongruously, and that tin* 
upper story, not being arched like the lower, but solid, and witli u.gl.v 
pilasters, is a painful blemisli. This last defect is so striking that, in 
spite of the somewhat dubious evidence of medals, J should foe I 
inclined to suspect that it was a subsequent addition, and meant wholly 
for the purpose of supporting and working the great velarium «»> 
awning that covered the aroiui during the representation, which inuy 
not have been attempted when the amphitheatre was first erected. 

lie this it may, it certainly now mars vciy much the effect of 
the building. The lower stories are of bad design, but this is wt»]>‘*. 
Notwithstanding these defects, there is no building of liome where the 
principle of rt‘duplication of parts, of whieli the Gothic architect" 
afterwards made so much use, is carried to so gi-eat an extent as in 
this. I^ho ('olosscum is principally indebted to this feature for the 
effect which it produces. Had it, for instance, l)ecn designed with only 
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one stoiy of tho height, of tlie 4 now existing, and every arch con 
S(M|iiently as wide as 4 of the present ones, Ihe building ^vonld have 
scarcely ap}>earcd half the size it noAV is seen [<» bt*. It is true thal 
when close under it, in coiuparing it wilh figures moving about or 
other objects, wo might eventually have been abhi to rt'alize its 
(limeiisions. In that ease, a tnic sense of the vast siz(^ of tlu? building 
would have had to be ac(piired, as is the case with llu^ f;n,*adc of St. 
IVtor’.s. Nowit forces itsidf on the mind at tlu; lirst glance. It is tlie 
repetition of arch beyond arch and story on story that leads the mind 
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on, and gives to this aiiipliithcatre its imposing grjindour, which all 
acknowledge, tliongli few give Ihcmsclves the trouble to ask how it is 
produced. 

Fortunately, too, though the face of the building is much cut n|» 
by the order, the entablatures are unbroken thrcuighout, and ci jisn Hk.. 
building in long vanishing lines of the most graceful cunatiins. 
The oval, also, is certainly more favourable for etVeet than a (arcnlja- 
form would be. A building Af this shape may peiliaps look siii.illc r 
than it really is to a person standing exactly opjiosito eithir end: 
but in all other positions tlui flatter side gives a variety and an 
appearance of size wliicdi the inonotoiioiis erpiality of a circle? would 
n(?vcr prod?icc. 

Tlio length of the hnilding, measured along its greatest diamcti r, is 
020 ft., its breadth old, or nearly in the ratio of ti to o, which may I"* 
taken as the general proporti<iu of these buildings, the variations futiii 
it being slight, and apparently cither mistake's in setting out the W(nk 
in ancient times, or in nuiasuring it in modei ii days, rather than au 
inteutional deviation. 'Ilie height of the d lower stories, or what 1 
believe to have been the original building, is 120 ft.; the hdal hei^hl 
as it now stands. 157 ft. The arena itself measures 287 ft. in length 
by 180 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building would contain 
80,000 spectators, though 1 am incliued to think this nnmb(;r exagge- 
rated. 50,000 or f)0,000 would bo much nearer the truth, at least 
according to the data by whicli space is calculated in our theatres and 
public places. 

Next ill extent to this great moti:o])olitan ainphilhcatre was that 
(»f (Vipua; its dimensions were 558 ft. by 400; its height exteinallv 
05 feet. It had d stories, designed similarly to those of the (Vdos- 
scum, blit all of the Jlorio order, and used with more purity than in 
the Roman example. 

Next in age, though not in size, is that at Nismes, 430 ft. by d78, 
and 72 in height, in 2 stories. Ruth these stories arc more profusely 
and more eh?gantly umaiiumted with pillars than those of either of tin* 
amphitheatres mentioned almve. The entablature is however hia>l<cTi 
over each column, and pediments are introduced on each front. All 
these aiTangoincnts, though showing more care in design, and suflicient 
elegance in detail, make this building very inferior in grandeur to tin* 
two earlier edifices, xvhosc simplicity of outline makes up, to a groat 
extent, for their faults of detail. 

A more beautiful example tliaii this is that at Verona. Its diiuon- 
sions are 602 ft. by 401, and 08 ft. high, in d stories beautifully jue* 
portioned. Here the order almost entirely disappears, to make way 
for rustication, showing that it must be considerably more modem than 
either of the thi*ce examples above quoted, though hardly so late as tbc 
time of Maximianus, to whom it is frequently ascribed.^ The arena el* 
this amphitheatre is very nearly perfect, owing to the care taken of it 
during the middle ages, when it was often used for tournaments and 


' ‘Verona lUnstratn,* vol. vii. p. 84 et serf. 
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<)th«r spectacles ; hut of itjs outer aix^hitectiiral eiiclosiiro only 4 bays 
remain, sufficient to enable an arcliitect to i'osb)ro the whole, but not 
to allow of its effect beinj; compared with that of more entire 
examples. 

The amphitheatre at Tola, which is of about the .same ago as that 
of Verona, ceiiainly be- 
longing to the last days 

the Westorn Knipire, 
presents in its ruin a 
ciirions contrast to the 
other. That at Verona 
liMs a perfect arena. 

Mini enly a fiagment of 
its exterior de(;oration, 
while the exterior of 
I’nlii is perfect , but not 
!i trace remains of its 
juviia, or of the seats 
that surnmnded it. 

rpt • . -1-11 . ‘^W**^* KU‘V:>il«)H <»l Aluphitlii liro nt V tToiui. Scale riii Tl. to I ii 

IJiis IS ])rohal)ly owing 

to llieir having been of wood, and tnmseipiently having either detsayod 
or been bnrii t. Like that at Verona, it |>rescnts all the features of the last 
«tage of traiiNition; the order is still seen, or rather is everywhere 
Miggested, but so concealed and ktjjd snbordinate that it does uot at all 
interfere with the general effect. Hut for these faint tract's wo should 
possess in this amphitheatre one s]K;cimen tmtirely emancipated from 
nicoijgnions (Irtician forms, l)ut, as before remarked, Hume ])(;rishcd jnst 
nil the threshold of the now st^’lo. 

The dimensions of the aniphitheatn? at lh>la are very nearly the 
s«nie as of that at Nismes, being ft. by .‘}4(». Jt has, howtjvcr, 
•1 stories, and tlnis its height is considerahly greater, being 97 ft. 
Hwing to the inotpiality of the ground on wliich it is built, the low^er 
story shows the pcouliarit}’ of a Kiih-hasemeiit, which is very pleasingly 
managed, and seems to cmancij»ate it iimre from conventional fonns 
than its eontemporar}'^ at Verona. The third story, or attic, is also nK»re 
pleasing than elstjwdiero, as it is avowedly designed for the snppoii of the 
masts of the velariniri. Tin? pilasters and all (ireek fonns are omitted, 
*m(l there is only a groove over every column of the middle stoiy to 
receive the masts. There is also a curious sort of open battlement on 
Ilie top, evidently designed to facilitate the working of tho awming, 
though in xvhat manner is not quite clear. There is still one other 
peculiarity about the building, inasmuch as the curvature of its lines 
m broken by 4 projections, intended apparently to contain staircases, 
•ibey appear, hoAvever, to have been subsequent additions, the stones 

which they arc built being of a different colour from those of tho 
Wy of the building. Tn a building so light and open as this one is 

its present state there can Iks no doubt but that the projections give 
expression and chameter to the outline, though such additions would 
go far to spoil any of the greater examjiles abfive quoted. 
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At Oti-icoli thoro is a small amphitheatre, 312 ft. by 230, in 
2 stories, from which the order has entircdy disappeared ; it is flinv- 
fore possi])ly the most modem of its class, but the groat flat ]»iltist(‘is 
that repUwjo the pillars are ungraceful and somewhat clumsy. IViliaj.s 
its peculiarities ought raiher to bo looked on as provincialisms than as 
genuine specimens of an advanced stylo. Still there is a 
simplicity about it that on a larger scale would enable it to stand khii- 
parison with some of its greater rivals. 

llesid(‘,s tluise, which are the typical examph's of the style, tln iv 
are the (\istrcnsc at Itome, nearly circular, andposst'ssing all tla^ ('finite 
and none of the beaut ies of the (Jolossouin ; one at Arl(*s, Aciy iimcli 
ruinc<l; and a great number of ])rovincial ones, not only in Italy jiml 
(hiul, l)ut ill (lermany and Britain. Almost all these were priiiripjillv 
if not wholly oxeavated from the earth, the part above ground Ix in-’ 
the mound harmed by tlie (excavation. If they ever posstessed any ' x 
temal deeomtion to justify their being treated as anehitcctural (>1 ))(m 1>. 
it has disappoariMl, sn that in the state at heast in which we imw liii'l 
th(?m they do not belong hi the ornaimenhil class (d* works of which \v' 
arc now treating. 

Baths. 

Next in splendour to the amphitheatres of the Homans were llu ii' 
great th(3nnal cstahlislinujiifs. lii size tlioy wore perhajes even u»">v 
ivinarkabhe, and their enection must ccjrtainly have lueen mojc costly. 
31 i( 3 amphitheatre, however, has the great advantage in an archit(‘ctuial 
])<)int of view of being mie objecd, une.hall in short, wlnuHsas the halhs 
woi'e composed of a groat number of smalhu- parts, not pcjrliaps very 
suecossfully grou]>ed together, 'fhey were wh« >1 ly hiii It of brick covcu cd 
with siueco (except pcirbaps the [ullars), and have, thmcforc, now s" 
completely lost their arcbiteetural Icatures that it is with difficulty 
that even the most praetise<l architect can restore them t(» aiiythinL^ 
like their original forms. 

In speaking of the great 'I'lieniiai of lni])erial Home, they must not 
Isi confounded with such establishments as that of I’ompeiifor instance. 
The latter was very similar to the baths now found in Cairo or ( ’on* 
stantinople, and indeed in most ejistern (ulics. I’hesti arc mere estah* 
lishments for th(> (3onvenieneo of bathers, consisting generally (d one 
or two small circular or octagonal halls, eov(U‘ed by domes, and one or 
two others of an oblong shape, covered with vaults or wooden ro(»fs. 
used as reception rooms, or places of repose nftcir tlie hath. Tlio.^e 
have never any oxtemal magnificence beyond an entrance-porch ; and 
although those at l*ompeii are decorated intcnuilly with taste, and are 
well worthy «»f study, their smallness of size and inferiority of design 
do not admit of their being placed in the same category as those of fbe 
capital, which are as eharjtctoristic of Homo as her am})hi theatres, and 
arc such as could oiily exist in a capital where the hulk of the people 
wei-e able to live ow the spoils of the cimquciod world rather than b}' 
the honest gtiins of their owm iiulustry. 

AgriptKi is said to have built baths immediatcl}’ behind the Tan* 
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ih(‘«»Ti, and Palladio and otlioiK have aninsod fboinstdvoN l)y r(‘st(»rinf»; 
tln'iii, assnininj^ tliat Building to liavo Boon tlni ontranoisBall. Nothing, 
howover, could, 1 Boliovo, Bo more iiiiBnindod than sfioli an asKnin])t.ioii, 
ainl no niiiiH exist siifliciently iHufec-t to onaBlo ns to ascuTtaiii tli(3 
(*X!U*t site of these Baths, if indeed tluiy ever existed at all in this 
situation. 

Nero’s Batlis, too, arc a mort^ heap o|‘ shapeless ruins, and thow^ of 
Vespasian, Doniitian, and 'IVajan in like manner an*, too inneh niiiiod 
for tlieir fonn, or oven their dimensions, to Be asta>rtaine,d with any- 
thing like eorreetne.ss. ’fhose of Titus am inore peiT( et. But the vej v 
iliscrepaneic^s tliat exist Betw(*(m the dilfereiit systems n]>on which 
their restoration has Been atteni]>ted simw that (‘iiough does not n*- 
iiiMin to eiiahle the task to Be. aceoiujilished in a satisfactory manner. 
They ow(5 tliinr interest more to the iieantiful fresei> [aiintings that 
■itloni their vaults tlum to their areliit(>ctural charaetei*. Th(.*se paint- 
ings ar(3 invaluable, as Being almost the only relies of the painted 
<h‘eoration <if the most flonrishing period of the Kmpire, anti give a 
liigher idea of Roman art than other indications wonhl lead ns to 
expect. 

^riio baths of (lonstantine are also nearly wholly dt^stroyed, so that 
eiit tjf the great Tliorma^ two only, those of Diocletian and of ( Wacalla, 
nnw remain suilitMtmtly i)erft;ot to enable a restoratitm to In*, made of 
thfiii with anything like certainty. 

The groat hall Indongiiig to the baths of Diocletian is povv tlm 
TInirch <if 8ln. Maria degli Angeli, and has been etmsiderably alien'd 
tn suit the altennl eireiimstaiices of its use; and the modern bnildings 
attached to the ehureh have s(» overlaid the (►Ider remains that it is not 
easy to follow out the comph;te plan, ’riiis is of less e«)iise(jnemn*, as 
hetli in dimensions and plan they are oxln *iieIy similar to thosi*. of 
^ara(;alla, which seem to have heeii aiming the most magiiilieent, as 
tlioy certainly are the best jireserved, of tliesi* establishments.* 

The general plan of tin? whole enelosiire of tlui baths of Diocletian 
"as a sipiare (jf about 1150 ft. each way, witli a bold but graceful emr- 
viliiiear projection on two sides, containing ])oriicus, gymmisia, lecture- 
rooms, and other halls for exercise of mind or body. In the rear were 
the reservoirs to cimtaiii the r(3(piisitc su[)])ly of water, and below them 
tlu* hyjiocanst or furnace, by which it was warmed with a degic'C iif 
•'scientific skill we hardly give criMlit for to thcj Romans of that ag<?. 

* opposite to this and ffWiiiig the street w'as one great portico exteuding 
die whole length of the building, into which opened a range <»f a|»art- 
*iients meant apparently to be used as private baths, which extmid also 
Kuino way up each side. In front of the hypocaust, facing the north- 
was a semicircus or 5:10 ft. long, where youths pmforined 
their exercises or contended for ]>rizes. 

These parts were, howe.ver, merely the aocessoi-ies of the eshiblish- 


‘ Th»«e iwiths havi? been carefully mea- certainly ilie bffst .'ic< f.imt wc bavc of any of 
siirecl by M. Uloiiet, who b.i.s atso publi.shwl lbo»o pstablitfhincnt«. 
restoration of them. This is, on the whole. 
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mont Hurrounding tho garden, in which the principal building was 
placed. This was a njctaiigle 730 ft. by 380, with a projection ec»vonMl 
by a dome on tho south- wt'stcm side, which was 107 ft. in diameter 
externally, and 115 ft. intenially. I'lioro wore two small coui-ts (a a) 
included in th() block, but tho whole of tho rest appears to liave Been 
roofed over, and though, therefore, with about the same dimonsinns, 
it virtually covered far more^ ground, .and, looking at tho size and 
grandeur of tho parts, it w.as a building on a far more magnificent 
scale than our new Houses of Parliament. 



269. Uaths of PiiX'letiiin, as rcsturvd Ity A. Ulouet. 

In the centre was a grctit hall (n), almost identicjal in dimensions with 
tho central aisle of the Basilica of Maxentius already descjribcd, Itcinji 
82 ft. vrido by 170 in length, and nwjfed in the same manner by an in- 
tersecting vault in three compartments, springing from 8 great pilhos. 
This opened into a smaller a]xirtment at each end, of rectangular form, 
and then again into 2 (dher semicircular halls, forming a splendid suitt‘ 
460 ft. in length. Tliis central rmmi is generally considered as the 
Upiihtrium^ or warmed apartments, having 4 warm baths opening out of it. 
On the north-east side w.as tho natatio, or plunge bath (c), probably tepi 
a room of nearly tho simie dimensions .and design as tho central oia'. 
On the side opposite to this wjis the circular apartment (d), covei-ed by 
tho dome above mentioned, which, from its situation and the openness cf 
its arrangements, must have contained a cold bath or btitha. There are 
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4 otlicr rooms on tin’s side, which seem Jilso to have been cold baths. 
None of these points have, however, yot been satisfactorily settled, 
nor the uses of the siiialler snbordiiifito rooms; evcoy reshuer giving 
them names according to his own ideas. For our ])nrpoKe it suffices 
t(» know that no groups of state apaiiments in such dimensions, 
juid wholly devoted to purposes of display and recreation, were ever 
iH'fure or since grouped together under oikj roof. Tlio taste of 
niiiiiy of the decorations would no drtiiht he faulty, and the archi- 
tecture shows those incongruities inst^paralde from its state of transi- 
tion ; but siicli a collection of stately balls must have? nnuh? up a 
whole of greater s])lcndour than we <*an easily r(>alize from tlu'ir hare, 
and wcathor-beateii ruins, or from anything (dse to which we can coni- 
pirc tliem. Fvem allowing for their being almost wl^lly of brick, 
and being disfigured by the had taste inseparable from evtu-y thing 
lionian, th(*re is nothing in the worhl whitdi for sizii and grandeur can 
compare with these impeuial ]daccs of recreation.^ 


‘ St. G(*or}To.*s Hall at T.ivt‘rp(»<»l is the 
most exact copy in inodcrn times of a ivirt 
f|‘ tlie.s»; Haths. 'the Hall itself is a n'pro- 
diuiitin both in scale and design of tlio central 
iiidi of Garacalla*s Baths, hut imjirovetl in 
•l'*tail and design, liaving live bays instead 
«>f only three. With the two courts at each 


end, it makes up a suite of npartincnts very 
similar to those found in the Homan examples. 
The whole hiiiiding, however, is less tliaii 
one-fourth of th(! si/e of llie central mass of a 
Homan hath, and therefore gives but little 
idea of the mngniliccncc ol'the whole. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TiMlJMIMIAI. AIIOJIES, TpMBS, AM) OTIlElf 

CON'l’KNTS. 

A rolled at Koine ; in rruuoo — Aroh ut Treves — Pillars of Victory — Ti>iii1fs 
Minerva Medica Provincial tombs — KaHtern tombs - Domestic archil, (‘ctun 
Spaiatrcj^ Pompeii — Kridj'es — A(|ucducts. 


TiiiLiMiMiAb iinilius \vi?ro annmo- tiio most [ujmiliur of tho vjirious lonii> 
of art wliich Iho Komniis liorrownl IVoiii tlioso aroiiml tliciii, aiul iisnl 
with tluit striiu^o mixtiiro of splomlonr ami had tasto whicJi cliarac 
toriN<‘.w all tlioir works. 

I'liose W(!ro in tho lirst instaiua) no donhf borrowed from the I']trii.< 
eaus, ns was also the ei'romony of the trinmjih with which tliev wci> 
nllimately associated. At first they seem rather to have l)i‘en use«l as 
festal entramjos to tlio ji;veat }mhlio roads, whose cunsti'iietlon was < oii 

siderml as uiie "1 



Aa-h of TniJan at npiiovciitum. rrum a plain In Gailabniul'a 
Arehlifcture. 


the most iin|i"it 
ant heiielits a 
ruler eoulil con 
fer on liis coiiii- 
tjy. There was 
one ere(?h'd ai 
Kimini in hmioiii 
of an important 
restoration of tlir 
land Ilian 
by Aiijpistns; an- 
other at Susa in 

I’iedmontjtoeom- 

memomte a sinii- 
laraet of the saim* 
Emperor. Trajan 
hnilt one on tla 
pior at Ancona- 
when he restoi’cil 
that harbour, ainl 
another at Bene- 
ventnm, when 


repaired the ^ 

Appia, represented in the w’oodcut here fj^ivc-n (No. 270). It is one ot 
the best pixjscrvcd as well as most graceful cf its class in Italy. The arch 
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Ilf the Scr<;;ii at rt)lsi in Islria Keems alw) to lum* en*(?ttMl ibrji like 
|iiir|)os(i. That of Hadrian at AtJiens, and aiu>tlier built by him at Ant iiioO 
ill were monuments merely comiiieinorative of the l)eneiits wliicli 

In* li.ul conferred on those; cities by the architectural works ho had 
erected within their walls. Ily far the most important application of 
I liesc gateways, in Home at least, was to commemorate a triumph which 
may have passed aloiij;* tlie j’oad *»ver Avhicli the arch was (*rected, and 
jierliaps in some iustanoiss it may hav# been (*rected beforehand, for 
the trimu])hal ])roceKsioii to pass throujj;h, of whitdi it would remain a 
memorial. 

Tile Arch of'f’itiis at Home is well known for tin; beauty of its de 
tail, as well as from the extrat»rdiiiary interest 
svhich it d(;rives fnmi baviuj^ lanm ercete<l to 
eHimiioini irate the compiest of .lenisalem, and 
|•^lnse 4 u^‘utly representing in its Imssi-rllicivi 
tlic spoils of tlie Temple. From the anm‘.\ed 
elevation, drawm to the usual scale, it will bi; 

>ei‘ii that the buildinj; is not larj^e, and it is not 
M) well ]uo])oriioiied as tliat at Hemiveutum, 
represented in the bust woodcut, the attic bein^ 
overpowm inj^ly lii^h. 'flu; abseiua; of sculpture 
"11 each side of the arcdi is also a defect, for the real merit of tlu;si; 
hiiildiu^s is their beiiif? used as fmmeworks for the e-xhibitiou of seiilp- 
tural representations of the deeds they were ereidod to commeimuatc. 

In the later days of the Empin; 

2 side-arches w'ere added ftir foot- 
passengers, in addition to the c;ar- 
riag(j-w'ay in the centre. Hi is addcal 
much to the splendour of thi; edifice, 
ami gave a greater opportunity for 
•'^i^^ulptnral decoration tliaii tin? single 
arch attbrded. The Arch of Septi- 
»iius iSevcms, represented to the 
•^ame scale in woodcut Mu. 272, is 
perhaps the best sjKicimen of the 
class. Tliat of Coushiiitino is very 
f^iiiiilar and in most respects equal to this -a merit which it owes to 
aioKt of its sculptures being borrowed from earlier monuments. 

Mr»re splendid tlian cither tlicsc is the arch at Orange. We «lo 
*mt know by whom it w as erect«?d, or even in what age : it is, how'(;vt;r, 
certainly very late in the Homan period, and shows a strong fcmdcncy 
lei treat the order as entirely siibonlinatc, and to exalt the plain imisses 
hito that impoi'taiice which charaeterises the late tratisitional |>criod. 

U nfortunately its sculptures arc so iiiueh destroyed by time and violence 
tlifit it is not eiisy to speak with certainty as to their age ; but more 
might be done than has hitherto Ujcii effected tf» illnstmtc this iin- 
ixirtant monument. 

At Hheims there is an arch w'hich was probably much mon; mag- 
*iificent than this. When in a perfect stale it w’as lit* ft. in width, and 



272. Artli of Si^ptiinius Severus. 

to I ill. 



Arch itt Tiliis ill. lUiiiii 
Sciilu to I ill. 
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had 3 openings, the central one 17 ft. Avide by 40 ft. high, and thoj»c 
on each side 10 ft. in width, Ciieh separated by 2 Corinthian columns. 
From the stylo of the sculpture it certainly was of the last age of tin* 
Roman Empire, but, having been built into the walls of the city, 
been so much ruined that it is difficult to say what its original lonu 
may have been. 

Besides these there is in Franco a very elegant single-arched gate- 
way at St. Remi, similar to and jirolmbly of the same ag(‘ as that at 
Bonoventum; another at Cavalhm, and one at ( ’ar])cntraK, each with 
one arch. There is also one with two siniihir arclies at Jiungn^s; and 
ono, the Toita Nigra, at Besam^on, wliicdi shows so complete a transition 
from the Roman stylo that it is difficult to believe that it dues not 
belong to tho renaissance. 

There still remains in Franco another class of arches, C(>rttiiiily not 
triumphal, hut so similar to those just inontioiied that it is iinpossiMf* 
to separate the ono from the other. ITio most important of thesis are 
two at Autnn, called re.spcctively the Porto Aitoux and tlio Porte St. 
Andre, a view of which is givtm in woodcut No. 271. Each of thew' 



Porte SI. Aiuln* a( Aiituii. From Moiiumons dc la Fraiire. 


has two central largo archways for carriages, and ono on each side for 
foot-passengers. Their most remarkable peculiarity is the light arcade 
or gallery that runs across tho top of them, replacing the attic of the 
]{omaii arch, and giving a degree of lightness combined with height 
that those never possessed. These gates Avero certainly not meant Ihr 
defence, and the apartment over them could scarcely l)o applied to utili- 
tarian purposes; so that we may, 1 beliovi*, consider it as a mere 
ornamental appendage, or as a balcony for display on festal occasions. 
It appeals, however, to offer a better hint for modern arch-hiiildors 
than any other example I know of. 


CnAP. V. 


GATES. 




Even iiioit) interesting tlian tkese gates at Antim is that called the 
Porta Nigra at 1’reves; lor though far nidor in stylo and coarser in 
ilotail, as niiglit be expected fnaii the re- 
iiiateiiOKH of the province whore it is found, 
it is far more coniplete. Indeoil it is the 
only example of its class which we possess 
in anything like its original stale. J ts front 
consists of a double archway suriiioiinfed 
l»y an arcaded gallery, like the Ereiich 
cxaiii|)les. Within this is a rt.'etangular 
ctnirt which seems never to havelKien roofed, and beyond this a second 
donhie archway similar to the lii-st. At the ends of tin? conit, ])roject- 
ing cjacli way beyond the face of the gateway and the gallery snrmonnt- 
ing it, art' 2 wings 4 stories in height, containing a series of apartnumts 
ill the lurm of small 
Icisilicas, all similar 
t" one another, and 



of I’orla Nigra at Trljvi* 
Scale, Mm ft. to I in. 


im asiiring jilMint oo 
ft. hy 22. It is not 
'•asy tt> understand 
Inov lliesc wens a]»- 
pfoaehed, as therti 
is at) stair and no 
place for ont;. Ol’ 

‘■"iirso there must 
liave been some 
mode of access, and 
porlnipK it may have 
l>ceii on the site of 
die apse, shown in 

tin, ]tiail (woodcut *275, View of tlie t'orUt .Nigra at 'I'ri 

No. 274), which was 

fidtlod when the bnilding Nvas conv(?rted into a (diuich in the middle 
ag(!s. These apartments were probably originally used jih courts or 
eh{iird)erH of justice, tlms realising, more nearly than any other Enro- 
IK'an exani])le F am actpiaintcd with, the idea of a gate of justice. 

Xotwithstandiiig its defects of detail, thc're is a variety in t.lii! out- 
bno of this building and a bcddiiess of profile that rcnd<jr it an ex- 
^reimdy pleasing example oi' the style; and though exhihiling many of 
the faults of the design of the? (^olusseiim, it possesses all that repetition 
"f parts and Gothic fooling of design which give such value t/> its diinen- 
nions, though those are far from c<mteniptible, the building being 1 15 ft, 
''"hie by ‘J5 in height to the toj) of the wings. 

Inhere pndiably were many similar gates of jnsticcj in the province, 
^iJt all have perished, nnhiss wo except those at Antun just desenhed. 
^ tun convinced that at that place there were originally such wings as 
those at Treves, and that the small elinreh, the apse of which is seen 

the right hand (woodcut 273), stands upon the fouiidjitions of oms 
these. A slight excavation on the oppwite side would settle this 



z 
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point at onco. If it could bo proTod that these gateways at Aiitim 
hiid such lateral adjuncts, it would at once explain the use of tk* 
gallery over the arch, as a passage connecting the 2 wings together, 
which otherwise looks so unineaiiing. 

Another form also is that of an arch at the entrance of a bridge, 
generally bearing an inscription commemorative of its building. Its 
purpose is thus dowdy connected willi that of the arches before nu n- 
tioned, which commemorate tlTo execution of roads. Most of tlie gn at 
bridges of Italy and Spain were so adomed ; but unfortunatidy liny 
have either been used as fortifications in tlio middle ages, or loiiiovnl 
in modem times to make way for tho inci’csiscd circulation of tiaffir. 
That built by Trajan on his noble biidge at Alcantara in Spain is wtH 
known ; and there exists a donblo-arched bridge at Sfiintcs, in the south 
of France. The most elegant and most perfect specimen, however, of 
this class is that of St. Clianiiis in Provence, represented in tho woodcut 
No. 276. It consists of 2 arches, one at each end of the bridge, cf 



liriclge ai Chaniu. Krum I.aburde's Monumeiw do la Frauce. 


singular elegance of fonn and detail. Although it bears a still logibh‘ 
inscription, it is unccifain to what age it belongs, probably that of 
Antonincs ; and I should account for the purity of its details by fk‘ 
Greek element that pervades the south of France. Whether this is sc 
or not, it is impossible not to admire not only the design of the whoh^ 
bridge with its 2 arches, but tho elegance with which the details have 
l)eon executed. 

Used in this mode as commencements of roads, or entrances tc 
bridges, or as festal entrances to unfortillod towns, there ai-e perhaps^ 
no monuments of tho second class more appropriate or more capabb’ 
of aixjhitccfural expression than these arches, though all of them have 
liecn more or less spoiled by an incongnious order being applied to them- 
Used, however, as they were in Home, ns monuments of victory, ■"’itb- 
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ont even an excuse for a p{issago through them, not only is the taste «)f 
such erections more tlmn (jiiestionahlo, hut the mode in which they 
were cut up by broken cornices and useless columns, on tall pedestals 
jiinl other trivial details, deprived them of that largeness t)f dt^sign 
which is the true merit and great characteristic of Roman art, while 
they totally missed that exfpiisite elegance with which the (ireeks 
knew so well how to dignify even the most trivial objects. 

PiLLAiis OF Victory. 

I’he pillai*s of Victory are a class of mojiumonts which liave been 
already mentioned in speaking of Jluddhist architecture, and to 
which we must again rcjvert when treating of thcj Saracenic art, for 
lliiy stMiiii to hiivo been adopted by Romans and Moslems whenever 
they settled in countries wheie thej^ had been iiscul by the earlier 
inhahitants. No peo])l(5 ever used them so clumsily as the Jtomans, 
or with so little true appreciation of tlio purposci for which they w<ire 
disigned. 

'fho “ Columna Itostrata,” or that erected to eclebmte naval vic- 
tories, was, so far as we can judge from representations (for no jieifect 
specimen (ixists), one of the ugliest and clumsiest foims of pillar it is 
possible to conc(!ive. 

Of those of Victory, one of the most celebrated is that ereeded by 
i)io(;lctian at Alexandria. A somewhat similar one exists at Aisinor*, 
iTccted by Alexander 8evenis ; and a third at Mylassa in Cm-ia. All 
these are mere (hmnthian pillars of the usual fonii, and with the detailH 
of those used to sujjport entablatures in poidicos. However beautiful 
these may be in their j>roper place, they are singularly una]»pro})riato 
and ungi’aceful when used as minarets or single columns. 

There are two in Rome not quite so bad as these, both being of the 
Doric order. Had the square abacus in these been, cut to a round form, 
and ornamented with an appropriate railing, we might almost ibrget. 
their original, and fancy that they really were round towers with bal- 
conies at the top. Th(} great object of their erect itui was to sctwo as 
vehicles for sculpture, though, as we now see them, or <is they are <iari- 
catured at Paris and elsewhere, they are little more than instances of 
immense labour bestowed to yctj little puri)ose. In the original use 
of those pillars they were placed in small courts suiTouiided by open 
porticos, whence the spectator could at two or i>orhapH at thnjc dif- 
foreut levels examiuo the sculpture at his leisure and at ji convenient 
distance, while the absurdity of the xullar supporting nothing w»is not 
apparent, from its not being seen from the outside. This arrangement 
ia explained in woodcut No. 2.56, which is a section through th(i basilica 
<jf Trajan, showing tho position of his column, not only with reference 
lo that building, but to the surrounding colonnade. The same w^as almost 
<»i*ta!nly the case with the pillar of Marcus Aurelius, which, with slight 
modifications, seems to have Ixjen copied from that of Trajan ; but even 
m the most favourable situations no monuments (-an 1)0 less woHhy of 
admiration or of being copied than these. 
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A far better specimen i.f this ebuss is flint at (bissi, near IVanar i„ 
franco. It probably belongs to the time of Aiirelian, but if. is not 

known eitli(M’ by whom it was erertnl 
or what victory it was (lcsigiu.,1 t.. 
colcbrale ; still that it is a pillar u\ 
victory is mulonjited ; and its jvm iu- 
blanoc fo iiillam raised with Uk* saiin- 
• nbjoef. in India is quite striking.' 

'I’he arrangement of flie Iiaso s(mv 
ing as a p(ulc‘stal for fistatnes is iidi 
only elegant Imt appropriate. Tli. 
oniameut which covers the shaft tale s 
oil* from Ihe idea of its being a ineiv 
pillar, and at the sfime time is so suli 
diied as not to break the outline or 
interfmo with e<»nstnictive ]>ro]»riely. 

The eapital, of the Coi inthiaii onl« r. 
is found in the neighbonrhood used sis 
the mouth of a well. In its original 
]K>sition it no donbi had a hole Ihrongli 
it, which lieing enhirged siiggt'sleil its 
appliesiHon to its jnosent ignoble pm 
‘ ]M)se, the lioh^ being no doubt intemled 
either to re(‘eive or support the stsitm* 
or emhlem thsit originally crowned the 
iiionnmeut, but of that no tnum imw 
remains. 

There csinnot bo a more initiiral 
mode of monnmental expression tlum 
tlnit of a sinqde upright stone set up 
by the vietors to eommemorale fhrir 
prow^(\ss and sneoess. Accord inglv 
sfeles or ])illars Greeted for this pur- 
pose aie found cve^ywhcr^^ and tahe 
sha]ies as vai'ious as the (•onntrirs 
W'here they stand, or as the peojde wlm 
mveted them ; but nowdiero was their 
true arehitecliiral expression so nds- 
taken as in liomo, wIumo, hy pervert 
ing a feature designed for one pnrposii to a totally ilift*(?rent use, an 
example of bad histe was given till then unknown, thongh in onr d.i.v^ 
it has hecomo not inicommon. 



etiliiiuii rtt en8.si. Frciiii UUvmlo'n 
iMonuinons tit? li Krunct*. 



'-*7 8. Suppgsc'il Ctipital of i Viliiiiui ul Cussl. 


Tombs. 

In that strange c;olleetion of the styles of all nations which, mingU^l 
together, makes up tin) sum of Koman art, nothing strikes the areliitee- 
tnral student with nioro iistonishment than the nnmhcr and importama' 
of their tombs. If the Komaiis are of Indo-Oennanie origin, as if* 


Compare wiMNitMit Xo. 77. 
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oriitTfill.V assumed, they are tlie only peophi of that raee amoiif'- whom 
tninh-biiildiiij^ wjw not utterly negliM^ted. I’Ihj impmtanee of tlie 
foinhs amnii *5 the llonian nmiaius proves one of two iJiin*;:::. Kitln i* a 
ronsiderahio pro])ortit>n of Etrihsean hh)od was mix(*d ii]) with that of 
iIk! <l«»minaut raee in Borne, or the tierce and nneiviJi/.ed Ifomans, 
havin'? no art of Ihoir own, were led Mindly to copy that of the ])eople 
aiiieiii? whom they wore located. ^ 

Of the tomhs of (hmsular Ih»nie nothin;;- remains exei‘]»t ])»5iha]i.s 
the sareo]ihaj^ns of Sei[)io ; find it is 
• inly on the eve of the Empire thfit 
\V(‘ meet with the w(‘ll-kimwu one of 
t'seeilia Ahstella, tlu' wife of (h-assns, 
which is not only the lu-st speeimen 
lit a Bonian tond) now nanaining to 
ns. hut the oldest hnildinj^ of the 
inijieiial eity of wliieh we hav(5 an 
lutlientie djih^. It (-oiisists of a hold 
si|M;n(0)asement ahoiit 100 ft,, sjpmn?.' 
which Avas ori<?inally <irnament(;d in 
maniHU* not now intelliixihle. 

I'Vom tin's rose fi eircnlar towiT ahont 
•'1 ft. in diameter, of very hold nia- 
^'Miry, Nurmonntod hy a frieze of ox- 
skulls with Avreaths join ill”; Ihem, find 
n well-prolih'd cornice: 2 or d courses 
"I iiiasonry ahove this seem to haA-e hcdoiif^ecl to jhe original work ; 
juid ahove this, almost eertninly, in the original di*sign rose a cijiiical 
luof, whicli has perished. The tower having hecn used as a foitress 
•lithe middle ages, hat tlemeiits have heeii added to Mi|»]dy the place 
"1 the roof, jind it h;is heeii otherwise, disfigured, so as to detract 
iiineh from its heauty as now seen. Still we havti no tomh of the 
«Hmo im2)ortaiu!e so perfect, nor one which cnahles us to eonneet the 
|h»ni;iu tombs so nearly with the Etm.sean. The only addition in this 
instance is that of the square basement or podium, though iwen this 
'Vfis iu)t unknown at a much earlier period, as for instance in tlui tomh 
‘»f Anins (Avoodcut No. 2:i7). ITie exaggerated heiglc of the circular 
base is also remarkable. Here it ri.ses to bo a toA\er instead of a jncie 
•■irculjir base of stones for the eaitlien cone of the oiiginal siqiiilcdire. 

stone roof which probably sunuouiited the toAver avus a nioit! 
icprodiiction of the original earthen cone. 

Next in age and importance was the tomb of Augustus in llitf 
^'auipiis Martius, It is now m completely ruined tluit it is extremely 
difficult to make out its plan, and those who drew and ixsstored it in 
former days Avere so careless in their measurement that it is difiiciilt to 
•'i^certain even its dimensions : it apjK*ars hoAAever to liave consisted 
“fa circular basement about SfKM't. in dhuiieler, and alMuit fio ft. in 


* t am extremely uiimniin atKiut ttic ol tiii> hiiiMiiiu ■ aic llie I 

find. 
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liciglit, adoniod with 12 largo iiiclies. Above this rose a cone 
earth as in tlio Etriwwui tombs, not smooth like those, but divided 
into ten-aces, whicli were planted with trees. Wo also leani fiom 
Suetonius that Augustus laid out the grounds around his toml) and 
planted them with gardens for public use during his lifetime, 
like th(i pi-acti(!(5 of a tnio Mogul in the East than the nilcr of an 
lndo-(icrmaTiic peoj>lo in Euiopo. 

This tomb, liowtjver, was far sui-jjassed, not only in solidity but in 
splendour, by that which Hadrian erected for liimself on the l)aiiks of 
the Tiber, now known as the Mole of Hadrian, or more frcquentlv tin- 
( ■astle of St. Angelo. The basement of this great tomb was a stpiaiv 
about d4i) ft. each way, and about 75 fl. high. Above this row' ii 
(jircular tower 2115 ft. in diameti^r and 140 in licight. The whole was 
crowned probably by a dome, or at least by a cun iliji(?ar roof, wbirh 
with its' central ornament must have risen to a Inught of not less than 
.‘>00 ft. The eircular or tower-like part of this splendid building was 
ornamented with columns, but in what manner restorers have lutt 
(piit .0 been able to agree; some making 2 stories, both with ])ilhu*s, 
some, one of pillars and the uppeu* one of pilasters. It would r».‘(prne 
more correct measurement than we have to (.mahle ns to settle this 
point, but it seems probable that there was only one range of cohinins 
on a circular basement of some height surmounted by^ an atti(! i)f at 
least e(tual dimensions. The order might have been 70 ft., the bsise 
and attic .‘18 ft. cacdi. 

Intenially the mass was nearly solid, having only 2 small sepul- 
chral chambei-H, one above the othcr» in the centre. There may, how- 
ever, have been a circular apartment under the dome, though this is 
liardly probable. 

llesides these there was another class of tombs in Home, called 
columbaria, generally oblong or square rooms bedow the level of the 



2^0. Columbarium near the Qati! of S. Scboatlon, Rome. 

ground, the walls of which wore pierced with a great number of little 
pigeonholes or cells just of sufficient size to receive an um containing 
the ashes of the body, which had been burnt according to the usual 
Koman mode of disposing of the dead. Externally of course they had 
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110 aivliitecturo, though some of the more iiiipoi-taiit family M‘])iilclne« 
uf this cla«s were adonictl infenially with pilasters ami iiaiuted onia- 
inents of coiisidorahlo beauty. 

Ill the earlier ages of the Homan empire these two foinis x»f tombs 
iluiracteriscd with sufficient clearness the two mces, each with llusir 
distinctive customs, which ma<le up the ]K)jmlation of Home, Hong 
kfore its expiration the two were fused together so thoroughly that 
wu los(* all tmee of the distinction, and h new form of tomb aiose com 
lioimdcd of the two older, which hecamo the tyiucal form with th(‘ 
turly (’hristians, and from tliem . ptussed to tht> Sara(;(‘nH and other 
eastern nations. 

'I'ho new fonii of toinh retained extenially the circular (urm of tin* 
IN ljisgie st^pidchre, though constructive necessities al'tiuwards (?aiisi‘d 
if to ])ecnme polygonal. Instead howeviu* of being solid, or nearly s<j, 
dn: walls were only so thick as were necessary to snppoii; the dome, 
which became the univei*Hal form of roof n I* these Imildings. 

'flic S(.>pul(jlii-os of lioiiu; liavc as yet been lar too carelessly cx- 
•iniiicd to enable ns to trjK^o all the steps by which the iransformalioii 
took phure, but as a general rule it may be stated that the gradual 
• iilargeineut of the cential circular apartment is almost a certain t«-st 
'•t tlio age of a tomb: till at last, b(‘f<ire tlie age of (.’onstantiiie, they 
hiTuiiie in fact re])rcsenhitions of tho Haiitheon on a small scabs almost 
JilwavH with a cryjit or circular vault below the primtijKil aj)artmcut. 

1 hie of the most curious transitional spem'mims is that Ibiind near 
Sail V^ito, represented in the 
wot)dcnt No. 281. Here, as in 
iill the earlier sjieciiueiis, tlie 
I'l im ipal apartment is the low er 
hi the stjuare basement. The 
which has lost its deco- 
ration, has the apjiearanco of 
U'ing liolluwed out of the 
hustuin of a gigantic Dorie 
‘■ehimu, or rather out of a solid 
tow(T like the central one of 
the tomb of Amns (woodcut 
^ 0 . 2;j7). Shortly after the 
Jige of this sepulchre the low'er 
apailment became a iiieri! crypt, 

in such examples as those* 

“f the sepulchres of the Conie- 
ha and Tossia families w'e have 
merely miniature I’antheons 
^miewhat taller iii proportion, 
and with a crypt. This is still 
*^ore remarkable in a building called the Torre dei Scliiavi, whicli has 
had a portico attached to one side, and in other respects looks very like 
a direct imitation of that celebrated temide. It seems certainly, how- 
ever, to have been built fur a tomb. 
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Another tomh, very Himilar to that of the Tossia family, \h callod 
that of Sta. Helena, the mother of ( -onstantine. If not lu^rs, at Icju^t it 
helouj^s to the last days of the Empire, and may he taken as a tail s|>c- 
eimeii of the tombs of the ap;o and of the class. It is a vast tiaiisiti».ii 
from that of (Sec ilia Metel la, though in tlui same direction as all tin- 
changes intiodnceil hy the Itomans, tlie tc'ndeney of wliich was con 
stantly tmnsformiiig an external into an internal an^hitectnre. 



It (‘oiisists of a btisement about 100 ft. sejnans containing the cryi>ts. 
On this shnids a circular tower in two stories, hi the lowt‘r story 
eirenlar apartment about 00 ft. in diameter, sniTonndcal hy S niches: 
in the ujiper the niclu^s are external, mid each ]>ier(jcd with a wiinlou. 
Its diiiieiiHions being lu'arly the wiiuc as those of the tomb ot Ca-ciliii 
Mctella, it affords an excellent ojiportnnity of com])aring the tw*' 
i^xtremes of the scries, and of contrasting tla^ early Homan with th< 
cai-ly Christian toinh. 

The typical ('xainplo of if sepulchre of tliis ag(; is the tomb or hnp* 
tistcry of Sta. ( 'ostunza, the daughter of ( V>iistaut.ine, lii thi.s Imildinji 
the pillars that lulorned the exterior of such a niausolenm, for instance, 
as that of Hadrian, aiv intnxhicod internally. Externally the building 
never can have had mueh ormuiient. But. the breaks bc^tween the 
lower aisle and the central eompartiiient, pierced with the elerestorv. 
iiinst have had a A’ery pleasing effect — more so at all events than the 
clumsy attempts that were iinwlc at this age to adorn buildings by ill- 
iindei-stood applications of the (Irccian orders. In this example tlicu* 
is still shown a ceiiain degree of timidity, which does nut afterwaols 
reapiiear. The coluinus are coupled and far more mimcrons than they 
need have lieeu, and they are united by a fragment of an entablature, 
as if the architect were afraid to place his vault direct on the capituh. 
Still, notwithstanding tliese defects, it is a pleasing and singularly 
instnietivc example of a completed trtUisformation, just what wc miss 
in* those secular buildings for which the (Christians had no use. 

Another building, which now goes by the name of (lie. Bajitistci V 
of Constantine, wjis also nndvmbtedly a phicc of sepuhurc. thiuigh 
whether it is rightly 5iseril>ed to ( Vvustantiiu', ami wa.s intended by hiu* 
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f»»r Iiis own tomb, may bo questioned, llorci tlio central a]iarlnicnt, 
never been intended to support a dome, is of a far lifijbter 

constnietion, an iq)])er order of pillars bein^ ]da(;ed on tlie lower, witli 
Hieriily a light architrave and frieze running Indwemi flu? two oiihuv. 
The external walls were slight in constriielion and oelagonal in ])hin. 
We must not in this ]daeo ]mrsuc any further the snl»jecl of the transition 
nf style, JUS wo have already trespassed within the pale of(3iristiau arehi- 
teetiire and])assed bey<md the limits oflieathen art. So {fradiial is the 
fliange, and so long ])rej)ar<*d, that it is impossible to draw' the line 
i xaetly when; the separation taki's place bc‘twa-‘i*n the one and tlu? other. 

Tkmim.k ok Mixkuva ]\lKI)ieA. 

One iinpoHant laiilding remains to be mentioned before leaving 
ihis part of the subject. It (‘ommonly goi^s by the iiaiiu? of the. Ti'inplo 
"f .Minerya M<.‘dica, though this is certainly a misnomer. Keceiit ly it 
ii:is heeomo the? fashion to assiinui that it was tin? hall of some bath; 
im huilding iW that class, however, w'as known to <*xisl in the neigh- 
Imiirhood, and it is (‘xtremely iiiipro]>abh‘ that any should be found 
Hillside the Servian walls in this direction; lM.‘sid(;s that it wants all 
the necessary accompaniments of such an establish nuvnt. 

1 have ])laeod it w'ith the tombs because its site is one that would 
justify such a sup|)osition, and its Ibnn is ju«t smdi as would be apjdi- 
Hsihle to that purpose and to no otluu*. 1 by no iiu’ans wish to insist 
}M>sitively on this opinion, but I know' of no more ]>rob?dde supposition. 
It certainly belongs to flu? last daysof theKiiqureat Ihuiu?, if imh.'cd it 
I'c not a (Tiristian building, which I am very much iiudincd t<»belii‘ve it 
is. for, on (rompariiig it w'ith th<* I5aptisti‘rv of t *oustantine and tlu?tomb 
“f Sta. t Vista nza, it shows a (amsidmable advance in <?onstru(.*tion on 
bith these buildings, and a greater similaritv to San Vitale at h’avenna, 
iiiid other buildings of .lustiniairs time, tlupi to anything else now' found 
in h'oiiie. 

As will lie seen from the [dan and s(*c.tinii (woodcuts Nc»h. 
and 2H4), it has a 
deinc, yo ft. ill dia- 
•acter, resting on 
ade cjigon of siiigu- 
hirly lijrht and ele- 
gant construction. 

^ino of the com- 
paitincnts coiituin 
**ichos which give 
J^reat room on the 
Hour, os w'ell as 
k»*eat variety and ^ 

^^Khtness to the - ' _ 

general desi»»Ti 2 h 3. rianuf MinmaMcdiraat UnTiiv. iMaln-Uc a f-kliHcfta Clttulairi 

• Seal*-, IWi It. b» I ill. 

'•^We this IK a 

‘Icrcslory of |0 well piopoitionod windows, which gixe light to the 
^“dlding, perhaps imt in so ctfcclive a maiinci as the mic eye <»f the 
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Pantheon, but by a far more convenient arrangement to keep out the 
elements f(jr a ])eople who did not possess glass. S<j far as I know. 



all the domed buildinj^s 
erected by the Rouiaiis 
ni> to the time of Con- 
stantine, and iiulcctl 
long afterwards, won- 
circular in the int(‘rior, 
though, like the teinpli- 
built by .IJiochitiiUi at 
Sj>ahitro, they wen* 
Kianetimes octagonal ex- 
teiiially. This, however, 
is a })olygoii both inter- 
nally and on the out- 
side, and the mode in 


Svetiun of Minerva Medico. SoaUs so ft. to Mu wllich thc doIilO IS 

placed on the jKdvgoii 

shows the first rudiments of the peiidentivo .system, which was after- 
wards earned to such jieifccdiou by the Uyzanfine areliitects, Imf is 
nowhere else to ho found in liome. It i>robably was for the ]»ur|)<»s»‘, 
of somewhat dimini, shing the diftieulties of this einistnictioii that the 


architect julopted a iiguixi with 10 instead of 8 sides. 

This, too, is, 1 believe, the first building in which buttresses are 



applied so as to give strength to the wnll.s 
exactly at the point whore it is nost wanted. 
By this invention thc architect was enahh 'l 
to dispense with nearly one half of the amount 
of materials that was thought ntseessary wlien 
the dome of tlie J’antheon was constructed, 
aud which he must have employed lunl In* 
(•(»pied that Imilding. Besides this the duiiu' 
was ribbed with tiles, as shovrn in woodcut 


th<> lldof of tiu* Mine 
Mitiicu at Koino. 


No, 28.^, and the sjwico between the ribs filled 


in with inferior, perhaps lighter masonry. 


banded U^gethor at certain heights by horizontal conrses of tiles when 


necessary. 

Besides the lightness and variety' which the base of this hnildiui;* 
derives from the niches, it is 10 ft. higher than its diameter, which 
gives to it that proportion of height to width, the want of which is tlic 
principal defect of the Pantheon. It is not known what the side 
erections ai*e which are usually shown in the ground-plans, nor 
even whether they are coeval with the main ceuti’al edifice. 1 suspect 
they' have never been very coiTcctly laid dowTi. 

Taking it altogether, the building is certaihly, both as conceins 
construction and proportion, by fiir the most scientific of all those in 
ancient Rome, and in these respects as far superior to the Pantheon as 
it is inferior to that temple in size. Indeed there are few inventions 
of the middle ages that are not attempted here or in the Temple ef 
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I'cacc — but mor(5 in this than in the latter ; so much so, imlood, that 
I cannot help believing that it is much inon 3 modern than is generally 
hiipposcd. 

As might be expected from our knowledge of the races that 


iiihiil)itod the European provinces 
i.f the Koman empire, there are 
very few speeimoiis of tombs of 
any importaiieo to bo found in 
tlieni. One very beautiful exani- 
] lie exists at St. Kemi, represented 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 

It probably, however, can 
hardly be called a tomb, but rather 
a cenotaph nr a monnment, eroeh 
cd, as the inscription on it tells 
ns, by Sextus and ]\larcus, of flui 
laniily of ilio Jnlii, to their pa- 
M iits, whoso statues appear under 
th«i dome of the njipor stoiy. 
There is nothing funereal either 
ill the inscriyition or the fonn, nor 
anything to lead ns to supyioso 
that the bodies of the jiarents 
repose beneath its foundutiun. 

The lower portion of this 
monnment is the sipiaro bfise- 
im?nt which the liomans always 
add(!d to the Etruscan form of 



Tomb at St. Ib'iiii. I'Yinii Liliordo's Muriiiin 
du la I'ruiicv. 


tomb. Upon this stands a story pierced with an archway in each face, 
with a 3-(piarter pillar of the Corinthian order at every angle. 'Fhe 
highest part is a circular colonnade, a luiiiiatiiro copy of that which we 
know to have once encircled Hadrian’s Mole. 


The open arrangement of the arches and eoloiinadti, while it takes 
off considerably from the tomb-like simplicity becoming such buildings, 
adds very much to the lightness and elegance. Altogether the building 
bas much more of the aspiring ehanuiter of Chnstian art than of the 
more solid and horizontal forms which were characteristic of the style 
then dying out. 

Another monument of very singular and cxcojitional fonn is found 
at Igel, near Treves, in (Jermany. Jt is so unlike anything found in 
Italy, or indeed anything of the Koman ago, that, wm-e its date not 
yicrfectly known from the inscription ujwn it, one might rather be 
inclined to ascribe it to the age of Francis I. tlian to the latter flays of 
fhe lloman Empire. * 

The form is graceful, though the pilasters and arcliiteetural orna- 
ments seem somewhat misplaced. It is covered with scul|)turc fitim 
top to bottom. These, however, as is generally the case with Koman 
funeral monuments, have no reference to death, nor to tlie life or 
actions of the person to whom *tho monnment is sacred, but are more 
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Jiko the 8ccn08 that might be* y)aintcd on a wall or omainc'ntal Mclo 
anywlKiro. The principal object in tin? face represented ia ih,. 

' woodcut is the siin, but the subjects are vsirird 

in (jach face, and, though much time-woi u, tlioy 
HtiJl giv(i a very pcifect idea of the rich wwi 
mentation of the monuments of tlie last age nf 
the Ejupire. 

K.vs rKUN Tom its. 

^i^his scandty of b)m])s in tlie wesloni ])ail 

iSJ ^^ of the lioman empin^ is to a great extent iiuuli- 
up for, in the east. Tlie history of the. loinl»s 
ci’ccted under the Itoman rule in tliat jiart of 
the world is as yet so little kiuiwn that it is 
not easy oith(;r to classify or to dcserilx* tlicin; 
and as nearly all those whieli have been jar- 
servedareeiit in the ro(‘k, it is sometimes dilli- 
cult- -as with oth(‘r rock-eut objects all over 
the world — to undei-stand the form of building 
from which they wcto co2)ied. 

The M princi2>al groins of the tombs of 
the Homan opoidi are those of Petra, Pyrene, 
and .J enisalem. Th< aigh many i dlnu* inijun hint 
tombs exist in those. eountri(».s, they are so litth- 
known that they must be i)assed ovt r for the 

From the time when Abraham was laid in 
the cave of Maihpolah until after the (.■hristiaii 
era, we know that hurying in tlie r<»ck wjis m i 
the exee]ition but tln^ general praetieo among 
tin*, nations of this part of the East. So fm* ns 
( an be kiunm, tbo example was set by Kgypt, 
wliic?h was the parent of imwdi of their civili- 
zation. In Egy^it the fai^-ades of their roek-i^nt 
tombs W(ux*— with the solitary cxecijdioii ci 
tin ISO of lleiii Hassaii*— ornamented so simply 
and umditrusively as rather to belie than to 
annoniicc tlmir inbinial magnificence. All the 
oldest Asiatic tombs seem to have l»cou 

ifi7 [w»«.. >» tUo TOclc. wliolly withoiit archilccfurai 

i-Yoni Schniiats AiiUiiuiUeti uf decoratioiis. 

Wo have 6 (jcn, however, how the IVisinn 
kings cojiied their palace? fayades to adorn their last resting-jdaco.^. and 
how about the same time in Lycia the tonib-outters copied, first their 
own wooden stnictures, and afterwards the arehiteeiural fuyades, which 
they had learned from the (» reeks how to eonslniet. Jlut it was m't 









m 




J67 Montiniviil at Igol. near Trevor, 
rVoni Schniktta AiiUiiuiUea uf 
TrOvea. 


Sir {). 2'Jo, and wiHukut ini. 




The typical and most beautiful tomb of this place is that called 
llto Khasne or Treasury of J’haraoh— rejnewuited in elevation and 
•Action in the annexed woodcuts. As will be seen, it ennsists of a 
*<<luaro basement, adorned with a portico of 4 very beautiful Corinthian 
pillars, Hiinnounted by a |wdiment of low Grecian pitch. Above this 
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are 3 very singular turrets, whoso use and application it is extremplv 
diflicult to understand, llie central one is circular, and is awoli- 
understood sepulchral form, the nee of which, if it had been nioro 



aijD. of Tomb »t Klmsiio. From I^ibonlo'H 

Mouiit Sinul, |i. 175. 


important, or if it stood 
would ho intolligihle enough ; Imt 
what are the side turrets ? Ifoib- 
might hazard so bold a conjectiuc. 
1 would suggest that tlie original 
from which this is derived was a 
.5-tuiTetod tomb, like that of Am ns 
(woodcut No. 237), or that of Alv- 
attes at Sardis, which in coiirsu<.f 
time has become translated iutn 
so foreign a shajio as this; hiit 
wbei*e arc the intermediate ft mas? 
and by whom and when was this 
cliangt^ effected? Before w(‘ ftnin 
such theories fis this, it will hi* 
well to ask the question w’hetln r 
all these buildings really an* 
tombs? Most of them nndouht- 
edly are so; but may not the 
name el Ihir^ or the convent, aji- 
plied by the Arabs to one of tin* 
principal rock-cut monuments nf 
l^etra, bo after nil the tnio desig- 
natitm? Arc none of them, in 
short, cells for priests, likt^ tin* 
viftaras found in India? ‘ All tliosi* 
who have hithci’to visited tln so 


spots have assumed at once tliat everything cut in the rock must Ik* a 
tomb, but I am much mistaken if the rule is so general as is supjH»si*il. 

I'o return however to the Khasne. Though all the fonns of the 
architecture arc Homan, the details are so clegimt and generally so 
well designed as almost to lead to the suspicion that there must have 
been some Grecian influence brought to bear upcui it. The masses ol 
rock left above the wings show how early a specimen of its clfiss it 1“. 
and how little practice its designers could have had in copying in the 
rock the forms of their regular buildings. 

A little fui-thcr within the city is found another very similar i» 
design to this, but far inferior in detail and execution, showing 
least a century of degradation, but at the same time an adaptation ti» 
rock-cut forms not found in the earlier examples. 

A third is that above alluded to, called el Deir, This is the sanio 


in general outline as the two former — of an order neither Greek 
Homan, but with something like a Doric frieze over a very 
Uorinthian capital. In other respects it presents no now feature 


See 30 et .w’ 77 . 
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except ihe aj)pai‘ent absence ef a denr, and altojjjotbcr it Nocins, if 
finished, to deserve its name less than cnthcv t>f the other hvo. 

rei hapH tile most singular objoc.t among these tombs is tlie flat 
with M stories of pillars one over the other — slightly indicated in tin* 
left of the Corinthian hunb in the last woodcut (No. 290). It is like tin- 
proscenium of some of the more recent Greek theatres. If it was 
really the frontispiece to a tomb, it was totally nnsuitablci rli, 
pur])oso, and is certainly one (If the most complete misapplicatii)iis of 
(IrcHik aridiitecture over made. 

Generally speaking, the interiors of these buildings are s«» pkiin 
that travellers have not cariid citluM* to drawer measure them ; nin-. 
hoAvever, re])rescnted in the anm^xod woodcut, is richly (U-n.'imenlnl 



291. Huck-ciit interior ut relra. rroiii i^ibunlv's Sinai, p. 198. 

and, as far as can lie judged from what is published, is as unlikv a 
tomb as it is like a vilutru. lint, as before remarked, they all retpiin 
nvoxaminatioii hefon^ tln^ pui-jiose for which they were cut can 1»‘ 
pninouneed upon with any certainty. 

Hio next group of tomhs is that at Jenisalem. These ani 
donbtodly all sepulchres. By far the greater nuinb(*r of them aiv 
wholly devoid of areliiteetuml oniament. To the north of the (*ity i>’ 
a gmup known as the tombs of the kings, with a fac^'ade of a corrupt 
Doric order, similar to some of the latest Ktnisean tombs.' It is no'V 

' Al. <Ie Sauloy has ivcently att(*Tnptecl to Christian era, and the slab, nrhieh he call** 
prove that t])ese tombs are tliosc of the kings the cover of the sarcophagus of David, 
of Jininh from DaviM downwards. Their certainly more moiem than the time 
architecture is iindouhtedlv later than the Constantine. 
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very iniirh niiiMul. A jsoniowhat similar fa<;u(lo, but of a form more 
like the Greek Doric, in the V^illcy i»f fJe1ioMliii])lLat, bears the name of 
tlie .Seimlehrc of St. ilames, and near this is a s([uare tomb cut out of 
liie roek, but standing free, and with a ]>yraniidal roof, which is milike 
iuivthinj; else seen either liere or in these pans. 'Die most, remarkable, 
however, is that called the Tojid» of Absalom, eonsistinjj; of a s(|iiare 
hasis, adorned with 4 Ionic columns on each face, and al)i»vo this a low 
l irnilai’ tower, w’hich seems t<» have been iulendeil to hear either a 
Miiall <lomed Luildinji^ like the, eentral one on the upper part of the 
Kliasne, or a simple dome, 'riie pnrsent somewhat aiiomalfuis teiniina* 
tioM is ill masonry, and so unlike (‘verythinj^ else tiF its class that Ave 
kii«»w of, that we must consider it as a modern improveimmt. 

The third o;roii]> is that of t.’vnme, on tin- African coast. Notwith- 
.Ntaiuliii}^ the n^searclu^s of Admiral liecchev and of M. Taelio, tlM^y are 
Mill iinich lt‘ss perfectly known to us than th(‘V should be. Their numluT 
is iiiiiaen.se, and they almost all hav(; architectural fayades, p;enerally 
«uii.sistin<i^ of 2 or more columns iMdwecn pilastei's, like the grottos 
"1 Beni llas.san, or the tomb of St. dames at .lerusalem. Many (,f 
them show a powerful reminiseence of Greek 1a.*.te, though they are 
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for tlie iriuKt ]>art inidoubtedly of Komnn date, and the paintiiij^s with 
Whieli many of thorn arc still adorned are certainly in Ihnnan taste 
None of thorn have Huoh splendid architoetiiral fa<;*ados m the Kliasin 
at Petra ; but tlio number of tombs which are adorned with un lii- 
te(;tural leatures is ‘^rcator than in that city, and, grouped as tin y aiv 
together in torraeos on the hill side, tliey coiistitiito a necropolis aiiionji 
the most striking of the ancient world. Altogether the group soim 
what resembloK that at ( aistcf d’Asso, hnt is more oxtonsivo ami far 
richer in external architecture. 

'rime has nut left us a single built tomb in till those placcjs, llioU|r]i 
tlnue can bo little doubt but that they once were numerous. Aliinjsr 
the only torn!) of this ch\ss constructed in masonry known to twist, 
which in many respects is pcrhayis the mtjst interesting of all, is 
found ill Asia Minor, at Mylassa in t 'aria. In form it is soiiiotliiiij^ 
liko tho Irtic standing rock-tmt examples at Jeiiisalem. As shown 
in the woodcut (No. 292), it consists of a scpian^ base, wliith 
sii))])t)rts 12 (M)liiinns, 8 of wliieb suj)}M.)rt a dt>mi‘, the other 4 iinMflv 
ctimpleting the stpiaro. The dome itself is eonstriicted in the saiiu* 
uijuiiier as all the Jaina domes are in India, being of the class illusiralitl 
l)v the diagrams in woodcuts No. 47 to 50, and, though tuaijimciitt.il 

witli Koman •letails. 
is so unlike anylliiiiii: 
(dse ever built by tliat 
pco])le, ami so coni* 
plettdy and |>erf(‘ctly 
what >ve liud re-}ii> 
pealing 10 centurifs 
afterwards in the far 
east, that we aiv 
forced to conclinh' 
that it belongs to a 
stylo once prevalent 
and long fixed 
these lands, though 
it now stands as tla* 
solo nipresentative ot 
its class. 

Another exaiiifh' 
somewhat similar 
stands at the ()])posit‘‘ 
extreme of what ma.'* 
Im called the Koniau 
Eastern world, ft*"”' 
the locality of whifh 
we last spoke, 
Ihigga, near Tuiitf’ 
in iVfriea. This, t(a>. 
< on»isis of it styiiare base, taller than in the last example, and >ur 
mounted hy 12 Ionic columns, but here merely used }\s ornaments 
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lo support a coniico, the profile of which bears a nunarkablo rcKcun- 
lilaiico to E^^yptiaii fonns. It was tenniiiatod ajipareiitly by a pynnnid 
i?i steps, of which iioilntij; now remaiti.s but tlie 4 head-stones of the 
i.iiriicTH, which serve to give? character to the angles, wliieh tlie simple 
|i\r!(nnd so used always wants. 

This and the St. Ihhiii tomb are perhaps the two most elegant 
.•xiuiqiles of tombs which anthiuity has ^eft us, and those which might 
In! most profitably studied for modern purjxjscs. 

Domkstic Auciiitkctukk. 

We know, not only from the descriptions anil incidental notic’cs 
licit have come down to us, but also from the riMiiains found at 
I't'inpeii and elsewhere, that the private dwellings of the Itomans were 
i hiinictiu-ised by that magnitieeiice and splendoii]* which we find in all 
Mirir works, accompanied, probably, with more th;in the usual amount 
"I'IijhI taste. No palace exct‘])t that at Spalat.ro has biuai ]»res(‘rved to 
•ir day, nor any building of sindi a class as to i‘om(i under the lieail of 
iMiii-stic art; .still, so much is to be learnt from what does remain, 
that it is impossible to pjiss over the subject altogetlicr. 

Ill Koine itself no ancient hou.se indi'ed no trace of a domestic? 
'•difiee exists except the l‘alac(? of the (.W:arson the Palatini? Mount, 
I'iVcn this is now merely a hea|» of shajadess ruins, so much so as to 
liiive defied even the ino.st imaginative of restorers to make anything 
lliem except a vehicle for the display of their own ingenuity. 'Phe 
« xtc*iit of these ruins, coupled with the de.scJ‘i])tions that have been 
preserved, suflii;e to convince us that, of all the palai.-es ever built, 

• itlier in the Ea.st or the West, this was probably the most niagui- 
hcoiit and the most gorgeously adorned. Never in the world's history 
docs it appear that so mueh wealth and so much powi*r were at the 
coiainand of one man as were held by the (_’u?Kars ; and never eonld the 
world's wealth have fallen into the hands of men more iiurlined to 
^Jivish it for their own peminal gratification than these emperors weie. 
besides, they could ransack the whole w^irld for plunder to adoni th(?ir 
^Juildings, and they could command the artists of (ireijce, and of all 
die subject kingdoms, to assist in rendering their golden jialaces flic 
>«ost gorgeous that the w’orld had then seen, or is likely ever to sei? 

Notwitlistanding all this splendour, this palace was j»i-obably as an 
arehittictural object inferior to tlie Tlieniiui. The tliousiiiid and one 
exigencies of private life rendered it impossible to impart to a residence 
-even to that of the world's master - the some character of grandeur 
^ may bo given to a building wholly devoted to show and jmblic 
jmrposcs. In its glory the Palace of the (’eesai-s must have liecn the 
World’s wonder ; but as a min deprived of its furniture and ephemeral 
^londour, if probably would present nothing either pleasing or 
‘ontructivo. We must not look for either lieauty of projKirtioii or 
perfection of construction, nor even for appropriateness of material, in 
die hastily constriicted halls nf men whose iinlMuinded |s»wcr was only 
^^lualled by the coarse vulgarity of their characters. 


2 A 2 
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Bi»alatko. 

Tho only palaco nf tlio Tioinan woj’ld of whicli sufficient remains 
arc still left to enahlo us to judp;e either of their extent or tln ir 
{iri’anj^einents is that which Diocletian built for himself at S])al}itr(), in 
Dalmatia, and in Avhich ho spent the remaining years of lus iile, afii r 
shakinj; oil* the cares of empire. It eorlainly ‘^ives ns a most exsiltnl 
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Homo, inoro cHpodiilly jw tliiH must bo logardod" as a fortilu'd jmiIjuv. 
wliicb tli(‘ro is no Toasoii to boliovo that at Homo was, and its nuMiil 
seems to liavo been the pi'ajtoriau camp rather than any Imbitatinn 
built within iho protection of the walls of a city. In (;oiist.Mjm*iK<* <4 
this its exterior is plain and solid, except on the side next the m, 
whore it was loss liable to attack. I'he other 3 sides are only lin»kvn 
by the tow(‘rs that flank thorn, and those that dofond the great gat is 
which n])on in the centre of ojfoh face. 

'I’lio building is nearly a regular ])arallologi*aiii, though not qnitr. 
'Iho south side is that facing the sea, being 5tl2 ft. from angle to atiglr; 
the one opposite tmly o70 while the ojist and west sides inoaMnc 
(*a(;h ft.., the whole building thus <-overing about English anvs. 

The principal o.ntraiuio to the palace is on the north, odled tin* 
(lolden (bile, rtq)r(‘sented in the annexed woodcut (No. 205), shtevlu;^' 
all the pecuiliariticH of Homan architeetnre in its last stage. Tin 
liorixoiital arehitrave still remains ov(T tln^ doorway, a useless ornaiiiciit. 
iiinlcr a bold discharging arcli, whieli nsur|»s its place ainl dtu s \\> 
duty. Above this, a row of ('onnlliian colninns, standing «‘ii 
brackets, supported the arebivolts of a range of niches— a piceoal 
]de.iusing decoration, it must confessed, but one in wliieli tin- 

oi'iginal purpose of the column lias been entirely overlot»kctl m 
forgotten. 

Entering this ]iortal, wo pass along a street omanu^nted with 
areadi^s on either side, till exactly in the centre of the building ihin U 
eross(‘d at right angles by another similar stretd, procetMling from tin 
so-calhal Iron and llrazen dates, similar to the (bilden date in design, 
but. far h^ss richl}' oriiaiuciited. 

'riiese streets dividc<l the building nearly into 4 portions : tin* 
two northern ones are. so mneh laiiiied that, it is not now easy to 
eitlun* what their [dan was, or to what pniqiose they wore dedicjili d: 
[irobably the one might be the lodgings of the gnests, the other tin* 
rosidonee of the primdpal officers of the household. 

The whole of the soutliein half of the building w'as devoted to Ilf' 
palace properly so called. It contained 2 tomjilcs, ns they are no" 
ilesignatod. 'J'hat on the right is said to have been dedicated to .Jupiter, 
though, judging from its fonii, it seems rather ns if intended as tin’ 
inausoliMim of the founder than (is a temple of that god. As a toiii|»l‘* 
it Inus been illustmtocl at a [uevious X>ago.* Op[)Osito to it is a simiH 
tom]>le, dedicated, it is said, to ^Esculapius. 

1 let ween these two is the arcade represented in woodcuts No.24<» ami 
29d, at the upper end of whicdi is the vcstihiile— (drcular, as all buiM 
ings dedicated to Vesbv, or taking their name from that goddess, shonl'^ 
hi\ I'his opened directly on to a magnificent suite of 9 apartments, 
occupying the principal part of the south front of the palace. Bey‘nnl 
these, on the right hand, were the private apartments (»f the omjaTor. 
and l)ehind them his baths. The opiM»Kito side is restored as it’ 
exactly corresponded, hut this is more than doubtful ; and, iiidcc«b 

* By an overMight this (lifleuMice is not eipressetl in the woodcut. * .Si* pp.;(t.‘l, 
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tlioro is scarcely suftlcient antliority for many of the details shown in 
the plan, though they are, perhaps, sufli(?icntly exact to convey a 
general idea of the arrangements of a Jloiuan imperial palace. 

Perhaps, hoAvover, thci m(»st splendid feature in this palace was tlie 
great southcni galhuy, ol5ft. in length hy 24 in width, extending' 
along the whole seaward face of the huildiiig. llesidcs its own Inirinsii? 
beauty as an architectural feature, it evinces an appreciation of ilic- 
beauties of nature which one ifmild hardly t}X])ect in a, Itomaii. Tliis 
great gallery is the principal point in the design, and c^ominuiids a 
view well worthy that such a gallery slionld bo built for its eomplct» 
enjoyment. 

Failing in finding any example of domestic architecture in hoiuc, 
we turn to Pompeii and llcrculaiienni, where wo find nnmerou.s and 
most interesting exainidos of houses of all classes, except, ]>crhaps, (liv 
best ; for there is nothing there to compare with the Jianrentian villa 
of Pliny, and some otlun-s of which descriptions have come down to ns: 
and besides this, Pompeii was far more a (Iroeian than a Itomari city, 
and its buildings ought to he consuhned rather as illustrativo of llms** 
of (ireeco, or at least of Magna-Ciiuiada, than of anything fonnd to llit* 
northward. Still they belong to the Homan agt?, and, cxecipt in tasl«j 
and in minor arrangements, we have no rcfison to donht. that tiny did 
rosemhle those of Homo, at least sulficitmtly so for illustration. 

\\ ith scarcely an exception, all the houses of I’ompcii were of one 
stoiy only in height. It is true that in some wc find staircases leading; 
to the roof, and traccjs of an upper story, hut they seem to have been 
places for washing and drying clothes, or some such domestic pnipow?, 
rather than living or even sleeping rooms. All the principal niiart- 
ments, at all events, were certainly on the gronnd floor. As an almost 
inevitable condlaiy from this, they all faced inwards, and were lighte d 
from courtyards or afrid, and not from the outside ; for, with a p(?op]c 
who had not ghiss to put into their windows, it was impossible to 
enjoy privacy or security without at the same time excluding both 
light and air, except by lighting their rooms from the intern u. 
Hence it arose that in most instances the outside of the better class of 
houses was given up to shops and smaller dwellings, which oponc?d on 
the street, while the residence itself was wholly hidden from view hy 
them, except the principal entrance, and sometimes one or two private 
doors that opened outwards. 

Even in the smallest class of tradesmen’s houses which opened on 
the street, one apartment seems always to have been unroofed to light 
at least two rooms im each side of it, used as bedrooms ; hut as the 
roofe of all are now' gone, it is not easy always to determine which was 
HO treated. 

It is certain that, in the smallest bonnes which can have belonged 
to peinons at all above the class of shopkeepers, there w'as ahvays a 
contml apartment, niiroofed in the centre, into wdiich the othere open. 
Sometimes this wras covered by 2 beams placed in one direction, and 
2 crossing them at right angles, framing the roof into D compartments, 
generally of unequal dimensions, the contml one being open, and with 
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a c;orroHponding sinking in tlus floor to receive the min and drainage 
which inevitably came through it. \Vh(‘n this court was of any extent, 
4 pillam wore recpiired at the intersection of the beains, or angles of 
the opening, to support the roof. In larger coui-ts 8, 12, 10, or more 
columns were so employed, often apparently more as decorative objects 
than as required by tlio c(*nstructivc lu'cessitics of the case, and 
very fre«piently the numbers were imccpial, even on opposite sides. 
Fn’ipiently the angles wore not right ^angles, and the pillars spaced 
unequally with a careless disr(‘gard of syinnudry that strikes ns tis 
stiaiigo, though in sindi objects this was juirhaps bedtor than cold and 
fonuul regularity, and more pHsluctive of grace and b»‘auty. 1 besides 
llu'so courts, there gemu’ally existed in the rear of the house a court 
houiidod hy a dead wall op]K)site, which in the smaller hons(?s wjis 
]»:iinted, to resemble the garden which the larger mansions possessed 
in this direction. The apartments looking on this were of course 
pcifcctly private, which cannot he said (»f any (»f those looking inwarils 
I in the atrium. 


The house called that of Pansa at Ihunpcii is a good illustration of 
those peculiarities, and as one of the most regular is gcjnerally ehostui 
for the pniqiosc of illustration. 

In the annexed plan (woodent h>o. 297 ) all the parts that do not 
helong to the principal mansion are 

shadfMl darker except the dcnbtfni ])art ^ 

marked A, which may either have been j, ij : ; : : ^ i.i 

Ncparatx^ house, or the women’s aj)art- "^1 j: I 
ments belonging to the principal one, i; . : ; : 

what i.s probable, may have been de- dH i ri 
signed so as to bo used fur either pur- | lij * II 

pose. 11 is certainly a separate house, ! j i i j 

and the whole of the remainder of this !' li* 

«ido, of the front, and of the third side, j : ‘ t j! ’ ' * , " 

till we come opposite to A, was let off as » ^ | r^\-. 

aliops. At C we liave tlie kitchen and 3 i j^-J | p 

servants’ apartments, with a private en- ■ | 

tianco to the street, and an opening also - ^ J* |”T~ 

to the principal peristyle of the house. ^ fa t 

Returning to the principal entrance -Uj 

or front door D, you enter through a shori - [ ■ 

passage into the outer court E, on each ..ILJ/ ! 

side of which are several small apart |4 -j| ,, J? 1 

ments, used cither by the inferior mem- ^ O ! 

bers of the housohoid or for guests. A S^T.i Lj 3 IL| p i/ 
wider passage than the cn trance leads I f>,- i \„- 
from this to the peristyle, or principal “ttx'f: ' vr 
apartment of the house. On the left 1 -a* v ^ ‘a* 

band are several small rooms, used lui 297. o of i*ansi at 
doubt as sleeping apartments, and pro- ' ”*• 

bably closed by half-doors open above and btdow, so as to admit air 
and light, while preserving sntficient privacy, fl»r Homan tastes at 
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least. In front and on the right Imnd are 2 larger rooms, either ot 
which may have been the triclininiii or dining-room, the other hein;; 
what we should call the drawing-room of the house. A passages hctweiMi 
the kitchen and the central room leads to a verandah which crosses tin* 
whole length of the house, and is open to the garden beyond. 

As will be observed, architectural effect hsis been cai’cfiilly stiuliid 
in this design, a vista nearly 300 ft. in length being obtained from Die 
outer door to the garden. walT, variiid by a pleasing ))lay of light junl 
shade, and displaying a gradually increasing degree of spacioiisiU Ks ami 
architectural richness as we Jidvance. All these points must have hedi 
productive of the most jiloasing effect when complete, and of inoiv 
beauty than has been attained in any modern dwelling of likii diiiu n 
sions that I am acquainted with. 

Generally speaking the architectural details of the roiiqieiaii houses 
are carelessly and ungracefully moulded, though it cannot Ix^ deuieil 
that sometimes a certain elegance of feeling runs through tlicm that 
pleases in spite of our better judgment. It was not, however, on form 
that they depended for tlioir effect ; and (jonsequontly it is not by that 
that they must bo judged. The whole architecture of the house vas 
coloured, Imt ev(m this was not considered so important as the paintings 
which covered the Hat surfaces of the walls. Cumpaiing the ronijK'ian 
decoiiition with that of the baths of Titus, the only Rpeeimen of llm 
siiino ago and class found in Romo, it must bo admitted that the rcin- 
pcian examples show a more coiTCct taste, not only in the choi(?e hiil 
in the application of the ornmnents used, though in the exeenfion tlu'iv 
is often that diflbreiico that might bo expected between paintings exe- 
euted for a privjitb individual and those for the Emperor of the Ihnuaii 
world. Notwithstanding this, these paintings, so wondeifully pvt’- 
served in this small provimnal town, are even now the best specimens 
wo jiosscss of mural decoration, lliey excel the onmmcntation of lia* 
Alhambra as being more varied and more intelletjtual. For the saim* 
reason they arc superior to the works of the same class executed by tlie 
Moslems in Egypt and Persia, and they are far superior to flic nnh» 
attempts of the Gothic architects in the middle ages ; still they an* 
probably as inferior to what the Greeks did in their best days Jis fbfi 
pillars of the Pompeian peristyles are to the porticos of the rartheimn. 
Ibit though doubtless far inferior to their originals, those at Pompeii 
are direct imitations of tnie Greek decorative forms ; and it is througli 
them alone that wo can hope even to guess at the exquisite beauty to 
which polychromatic architecture once attained, but which we can 
scarcely venture to hope that it will ever attain again. 

One curious point, which has hitherto been too much overlooked, 
is that in Pompeii there are two perfectly distinct styles of decomtion. 
One of these is purely Etruscan, both in fonu and colour, and stich as 
is only found in the tombs or on the authentic works of the Etruscans. 
The other is no less essentially Greek, both in design and colour : it is 
far more common than the Etruscan foim, and always easily to be clis- 
tinguishod fnmi it. The last-mentioned or Greek stylo of dccomtioii 
may bo again divided into two varieties : one, the most common, eon- 
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sisting of omaments directly copied from Greek models ; the other with 
a considerahlo infusion (»f Koman fonns. This Honuinisod variety of 
(Jreek decoration represents an attenuated and loan stylo of architecture, 
wliieli I conceive could only have come into fashion from the continued 
use of iron (u* bronze, or other metallic subshuiccs, for pillars and archi- 
loctural members. Vitruvius reprobates it; and in a later ago (^is- 
siodorus speaks of it in a manner which shows that it was practiscnl in 
his time. The frequency of this sty ft of omament, both at PonqMMi 
and in the baths of Titus, proves it to have been a very favoui'ito style 
at that time. This being the case, it must have either been a ro])re- 
soiilationof metallic pillai’s and other architectural objects then in use, 
or it must have led to the adoption of such a style eo])ied from the 
painti-d decorations. This is a new subject, and could not bo made 
clear, except at considerable length and with the assistance of many 
drawings. I look upon it, however, as an almost undoubteil fact that 
till) homans did use metal as a constructive material. Were it oidy 
that columns of extreme tenuity are represented in these jiaintings, we 
might ho inclined to ascribe it to mere incorrect drawing; bnt the 
whole stylo of ornainent here shown is snch as is never found in stone 
"1* brick ])illars, and could only be executed iu metal. llcsidcH this, the 
pillars iu <iuestion arc always represented in tlio decorations oh sinqily 
gilt or bronzed, while the representations of stone pillars are cidoured. 
All til is evidence goes to ]»rove that a stylo of ait once existed con- 
sisting of the employment of metal fur the jirineipal featurci^, all ma- 
terial traces of which aro now lost. The disappearance of all remains 
of sncli a style is easily accounted for by iho perisliable nature of iron 
Ihuii rust, and the value and consequent inseenrity of bronze and similar 
metals. \Vc know that much hrunzo has boi ii stolen, even in recent 
days, from the Pantheon and other buildings which arc known to have 
l)Con adorned with it. 

Another thing which we learn from these paintings is, that though 
tile necessities of street architecture compelled these city mansions to 
take a rectilinear outline, whenever thelioman architects built in the 
country they indulged in a jiictnresque variety of ontline and of form 
which they perhaps cairicd further than even the Gothic areliitccts of 
the middle ages. This indeed wo might have expected, from the 
carelessness in respect to regularity in the town-houses ; but these wore 
interiors, and, were it not for the jiaintcd representations of houses, wo 
sliould have no means of judging how' the same architects would treat 
an exterior. From this source, however, we learn that in the exterior 
arrangements, in situations where they were not cramped by confined 
space, the plan would have been totally free from all stiffness and 
formality. In this respect Roman taste coiiudded with that of all true 
architecture in all parts of the world. It would scarcely have deserved 
to bo noticed, hut that in luodejii times the fault of too great regularity 
of external plan is painfully prevalent— a fault originated liy the archi- 
tects of the Renaissance, who did not perceive tliat it was a fatal mis- 
take to treat a nuraljcr of eliamlHjrs grouped together precisely as if 
they wei-e a single apartment. 
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Bhidges ANT) Aqueducts. 

PerliapB the most satisfuctory woi ks 4)f the Romans are those which 
we consider as belonging to civil engineering mther than to archihe- 
tnre. The distinction, however, was not known in their earlier (lays. 
The Romans sot abont works of this class with a pnrposc-lik<? eariu st- 
ness tliat always ensured suceesa, and executed them on a scale whirh 
loaves nothing to bo desired ; while at the same time tht*y ciitirclv 
avoided that vulgarity which their want of refinement allowed almost 
inevitably to appear in more delicate or imn-e ornate buildiiigs. 'Dicir 
engineering works also wore free from that degree of ineomplotcm'ss 
which is inseparable from the state of transition in which iladr jiniii- 
tocturo was during the whole ])eriod of the Empire, it is owing lo 
these causes that the substructions of the Ap]uaii W'ay strike cvciv 
l)oholder with admiration and astonishment; and nothing iin|)ivs.sr‘s 
the traveller more, on visiting the once iju])erial (jity, than tlitj long 
lines of aqiieduots that are scon overywdicre stretching across the now- 
arid plain of the ( ■ampagua. It is tnie they are meie linos id' brick 
arches, devoid of ornament or any attempt at architecture properly so 
called; hut they are so w’cll adapted to the pur]>osc. f<»r which tlicy 
we!*e designed, so grand in conception, and so peifcct in execution, that 
in spite of their want of architeotural chai'actcr they are among the 
most beantiful of the remains of Rom.nn huildings. 

The jwpiedncta were not all so devoid of architectural design as tliosp 
of the Pampagna. That, for instance, known as the Pont dn (lard, 
built to convey water to the town of-Nismes in France, is one of the 
most striking works of antiquity. Its height above the stream 
about 180 ft., divided into 2 tiers of larger arches surmounted by a 
range of smaller ones, giving the structure the same finish and eftci t 
that an entablature and comice gives to a long range of column!^, 
and without one single ornament being introduced, or any member 
that was not absolutely wanted. This arrangement converts what is u 
mere utilitarian work into an architectural screen of a beauty hitherto 
uni-ivalled in its class. 
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Tho aqueducts of Segovia and Tarragona in Spain, though not per- 
haps so grand, are quite as olegiiiit and appropriate as this ; and if they 
stood across a lino of well wooded and watered valleys, might form as 
iK^autiful objects. IJnfortimabdy tho effei;t is much marred by tho 
houses and other objects that crowd their bases. Both these rise to 
about 100 ft. above tho level of their foundation in the centre. Tluit of 
.Si'guvia is raised on light piers, whoso effect is i)erhaps somewhat 
sfKiilcd by numerous offsets, and the dipper tier is perhaps too liglit 
for th(j lower. These defects aro avoided at ^I^iiTagona, the central 
arclics of whieli aro shown in the annexed woodcut. In this example 
tho [)roportion of tho up])er to tho lower arcfide is more perfect, and 
the whole bears a charaet(?r of lightness combined with eonstruetive 
si)lidi(y and elegance unrival hid, so far as 1 know, in any other work 
of its class. It wants, however, tho grandeur of tho l^mt dudanl; 
for though its length is about tho same, exceeding 800 ft., it has neither 
its height nor tlui impression of power given by the great arches of 
tliiit building, especially when (iontrasted with the Miiallcr ones. 

Tlio Itoman bridges were designed on the same gmnd scale as their 
fiqiKiducts, though from their nature they of (iourso could not possess 
tlic same grace and lightness. This was more* than eompensated by 
the inherent solidity and the (ixprossuui of power that was imparted 
hy the Itomans to all these structures. They seem to have boon de- 
signed to hist for ever ; and but for tho violence of man, it would bo 
hardly possible to set limits to tlieir durability. Many still |emain iu 
almost every corner of tho Komau Empire ; and wherever found aro 
easily recognised by the unmistakoablo impress of Human grandeur 
which is stamped upon them. 

One of tho most remarkable of these is that whi(di IVajan <jrected at 
Alcantara, in Spain, represented in tho annexed woodcut. Tho road* 



300. Bridge of Tnijan at Alcantara, in Spain. 


Way is perfectly level, as is generally tho case in Homan bridges, 
though the mtaio by which this is obtained, of springing the arches 
from different levels, is perhaps not tho most phrasing. To us at least 
It is unfamiliar, and has never, I think, been adopted in modem times. 
In such a case we should either have made tho arches all fxj^iial — a mis- 
htke, considering their different heights — or have built solidly over tho 
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smaller arches' to bring up the level, which would have been a far 
greater error in constniction than tho other is in taste. The Is idoc 
consists of h arches, the whole length of the roadway being t».5() ft. ; tln^ 

2 central arches are about 100 ft. span; the roadway is 140ft. aWc 
tho level of the stream which it crosses. The piers are well ])rupnr. 
tionod and graceful ; and altogether tho work is as fine and as tasteful 
an example of bridge-building as <;an 1^ found anywhere, even in these 
days of engineering activity. • 

The bridge which the same Emperor erected over the Danube was 
a far more difficult work in an engineering point of view ; but tin- 
superstructure being of wood, resting only on stone piers, it wonhl 
necessarily have possessed much less architectural beauty than tliis, oi' 
indeed than many others. 

These oxcamplcs must suffice of this edass of Unman works, which is 
so typical of tho style that it was impossible to omit tho subjc(tt alto 
gether, though it scarcely belongs in stj ictness to tho ol)j(‘ct.s of this 
hook. .The bridges and aqueduc.ts of the Uonuins ri(*hly deserve the 
attention of the architect, not only l)ccausc they art* in fact the oiil v 
works which the Homans, cither from histe or from sotual position, wciv 
enabled ttj tjai'ry ont without afleetaiion. and with all tlicir originality 
and power, but also because it was in building these works that tlio 
Homans actiuired that constructive skill and largeness of projxution 
which enabled them to grasp at such largo dimensions, to vault such 
spaces, and to give to their buildings generally that size and impress 
of power which form their chief if not their only merit. It was this 
too that enabled tlicm to invent that now stylo of vanltiHl biiildinjrs 
which at one period of the middle Jiges promised to reach a degree of 
periection which no architecture of tho world laid ever attained. 'I’hi* 
(j| ethic stylo, it is true, iiorished at a time when it was very far from 
completed ; but it is a point of no small interest to know where and 
how it was invented. \Ve shall after^vards have to trace liow tar it 
advanced towards that periection at which it aimed, but to which it 
never reached. Strangely enough it foiled solely because of tlic re- 
vival and tho pernicious influence of that very parent stylo to which it 
owed its birth, and whoso own gi’owth and maturity we have dcsciiihcd 
in thii grandeur of the edifices reared at Home in Uie first centuries of 
the Empire. 
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IUkuk in no hiatus in tliu whole history of architecture niorcj com]ileh5 
than that whicli occurs in (’entral 2 \sia during the U) centuries wliicli 
<!lapsed from the conquest of that country by iVlexander tlio (treat till 
the time when it fell under the yoke of the Mahometans. At tlio same 
time there are few gaps which it wonld be more interesting to till np. 
^br though wo arc enabled from onr knowledge of the liistory of 
Unman art to trace (ivery step of the ehango which to(»k place in tlie 
transformiitiou of the cltissie style of Rome to tluit of the Mediteval 
tJothic, we are wholly without the means of following out the stime 
inoccss in the East. TImj destruction of Alexandria, and the disappear- 
aneo of Seleucia and (.tesiphun and all the otlior great cititjs of Asia, 
have left us almost wholly without materials for this purpose. In 
I'Onsequcnce of this many of the foniis which architecture haik during 
the middle ages in the eastern half of the Homan Empire must remain 
to us inexplicable riddles, unless it should happen that a more oarefiil 
examination of provincial examples may supply the requirijd informa- 
tion. It is more than prolmble that such cities as Diarliekr, Mardin, 
Nisibin, and others situated near the hills and where stone was cur- 
rently used, may afford many examples for this piir[)ose when ]or>ked 
tor, and theixi are no doubt many very early churches in Asia Minor 
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and Armenia wliicli would supply some at least of the links in the now 
broken chain. 

Jt is true novertheloss that the study of Homan art explains much 
of what wo find in the first ages of that of Byzantium. But the trans. 
formation of the former into the latter style was owing to the iutio- 
diiction of a now element which has hitherto been unheeded, jiiul ;i 
knowledge of ^lieh can only be supplied from Central Asia. 

The want of this knowledge is not so much felt in studying tlio 
buildings of Constantino[)lo itself as in those of Armenia and Asia 
Minor. In the capital the influence of Home always predoniinattjl, 
but farther east it very early gave place to the Asiatic forms wliosi* 
influence soon obliterated jill tra(JO of western art. 

It is only when we shall acquire a knowltnlgti of the ste])s of the 
transfonnation in the East as well as in the W est that we shall nmlcr- 
stand the (Jhristian Byzantine style, which is almost equally importfiiit 
with the (jothie, or know from whence and how that Eastern stvlc 
arose : at present we are very far fn»m having the information rc<piisite 
for the purpose. 

T’ho docU'th of monuments is almost absolute during the first half of 
these dark ages of the Hoisian Empire. During that i)eriod th(' throne 
was occupied by the Soloucida; and Arsueidm, Grecian and rarthian 
strangers, who occupied the country more as a conquered provim.^' 
than as their settled liomo, and consequently cared little to adorn it 
with great or histing moruimonts of art. 

Thoir cities were built principally out of the materials of the older 
capitals, and atlorned with arcliitectnral ornaments stolen from their 
edifices. Those materials t(M.» being merely sunburnt bricks, we ean- 
not wonder that all the principal buildings, not only of Susa ami 
Babylon, but also of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, have wholly di8a])p(?an‘d. 

Had these cities been situated farther north, and had stone hem 
more generally employed in thoir eonstniction, the cjiso might havr 
been different; but the sunburnt bricks and wooden pillars whicli 
seem always to have been the sbiple material of construction in th»’ 
southern parts of the valley of the Euphrates perish almost as soon 
the buildings in which they are used arc deserted, and in a few years 
leave nothing but a mass of undefinabic nibbish. 

Tho only two buildings which are known to exist belonging to this 
period are tho niins of two palaces, one at Diarbckr, tho other at 
A1 lladhr. Both owe their preservation to tho circumstance of their 
t»eing situated near tho hills, and consequently to their being built ef 
tho stone of tho neighbourhood. 

The building at Diarbekr is known as tho palaco of Tigranes, though 
ceitainly more modem than his age. It consists principally of a fii(;atlt* 
two stories in height, ornamented with Corinthian pilasters and three 
quarter columns of a debased but picturesque style. These are sn**' 
mounted by very deep ontablaturos, every member of which is over- 
loaded with minute and elaborate candng, displaying all the Roiuan 
ornaments, but seldom in their right places, and far too crowded to be 
pleasing. 
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Between the pilhirn are doorways and windows, some crowned with 
judiitod arches, others willi a nido trefoil, but none with the plain 
Mpiaro architrave of the cUissici stylos. Alto} 2 ;ether the building is such 
that if it wore found in b’laueo no one? w'diild liesihito to aseribo it to 
the r(*ign of Francis 1. ; and it w'oidd be difficult to point out any 
haiiinj in this Eastern example which would not perfectly agree with 
Mich an ascription. So remarkably similar were the forms which arose 
ill ilillcrent parts of tlio world immediately out of the Classic style, in 
the middle ages, both to tmo another and to those which prevailed 
^vh(‘ii, during the pen’od of the Renaissance, architecture;! passed back 
to the ])seudo-elaKsio again. 

'I’he (toldcu Gateway and the mosque of Omar at denisalem are the 
hiiihliiigs in tlie East which most resemble this one at Diarbekr in 
style. Those examples certainly belong to the ago of (haistantino, 
;inil tlic exiibi?ranee of ornament at Diarbekr, and the lulmixtnre of 
hiiihariaii dcjtails, would lead us to siqiposo that tliis palace was more 
iii'ulcrn than those buildings at .Jerusalem. The true explanation, 
li'iwevcr, most probably is that this building is situated in a remote 
I'l-oviiice, whore Roman influence iniist always have been weak, and 
wht?ro eonscquciitly its builders emancipated tbeinselvcs earlier from 
the classic forms than tlu^y could do in countries longer occupied 
hy tlio Romans. Thougli not so early as the time of Tigmnes, it is 
l'i')h}i])Ie that this building was erected at least a century before that 
'»i’ Cunstantino. a 

Tlie otlicr building, that at A1 lladlir, is situated in the plain, 
iibcut UO miles from tlio Tigris, nearly west from the ruins of Kaloh 
‘''Hcrghat. 



. Plan of Palace at A1 Hadbr. From a Sketch by Mr. Layartl. Scale 100 ft. to 1 hi. 


The city itself is circular in plan, nearly an English mile in 
diameter, and surrounded by a stone wall with towers at intervals. 
In the centre of this stands a walled enclosure, nearly square in plan, 
700 ft. by 800 , This is again subdivided into an outer and inner 
«ourt. by a wall across its centre. The outer court is unencumbered 
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by buildingH, the inner nearly filled with them. The principal of 
thcHc is that represented in woodcut No. 301 . It consists of tlim* 
largo and four smaller halls placed side by side, with various winilh r 
apartments in the rear of these. All those halls are roofed by seiiii- 
circiilar tunnel vaults, without ribs or other ornament, and they sut! 
all entirely open in front, all the light and air being admitted from 
this one end. 

There can bo very little doubt but that those halls are copies, or 
intended to bo so, of the halls of the old Assyrian palaces ; but that 
strange mania for vaulted roofs which seized on all the nations of the 
Esrst as well as on those of the West during the middle ages led the 
architect on to a now class of armngements, wliich renders the resem- 
blance by no moans apparent at first sight. 

The old halls had almost invariably tlioir entrances on the longer 
side ; but with a vault this would have required immense abutments; 
and without intersecting vaults, which were not then invented, would 
oven then have been difficult. 

The most obvious mode of meeting the difficulty was that adopted 
hero of using the halls as abutments the one to the other, like the 
arches of a bridge ; so that, if the two external arches were firm, all the 
rest wore safe. This was provided for by making the outer halls 
smaller, as shown in the elevation (woodcut No. 302), or by strength' 
oning the outer wall. But oven then the architect seems to have shrunk 
from weakening the intermediate walls by making too many 0 ])cningK 
in them. Those which do exist are small and infrequent ; so that then! 
is generally only one entrance to each apfirtment, and that so narrow 
as to seem incongruous with the size of the room to which it leads. 

It is by no means clear to what use the square apartment in the 
rear with the double wall was applied. It may have been a tcm])le, 
but more probably contained a stair or inclined plane leading to the 
roof or upper rooms, which almost cerhunly existed over the smaller 
hiills at least. 

All the details of the building are copied from the lioman, the 

archivolts and pi- 



302. Kl«v’ation of part of the Calaco at A1 Uadhr. Scale 60 ft. to 1 in. 


iasters almost lite- 
rally so, but still R* 
rudely executed as 
to prove that it was 
not done under the 

direct superintend- 
ence of a Roman 
artist. This is even 
more evident with 


regard to the griffins 

and soroll-work, and the acanthus-leaves which ornament the capitals 
and friezes. The most peculiar omamont, however, is the range of 
masks which are carried round all the archivolts of tlio arches. 'I’he 


only thing known at all similar is the celebrated arch at Voltcrra 
with throe masks ; but hero those are infinitely more numerous over 
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aJl tlio arches, and foim in fact the principal features of the doco- 
nitions. 

Even tradition is silent regarding the date of these remarkable 
mins. The style of architecture, however, certainly ])oints to a [icriod 
anterior to the age of Constantine, but not so early as the time of 
Anrelian and the flourishing days of Palmyra. Tliey are luobably 
iieaily coeval with those at Diarbekr. It is diflicult, however, to speak 
at all confidently, as we are so entirely ignorant of the local eireiim- 
staiices of the place at the time the buildings were erected, and local 
|K!iruliarities often influence a stylo oh much iis the age in which it 
tlouiislied. 

Witli the accession of the Sassjmiaiis, a.d. 223, Poi-sia regained 
iinicli of that power and stability to which she bad been so long a 
slmiiger. TIio capture of the Ihuuau Plmpcror Valerian by the 2nd 
kifig t»f the race, the compiest of Armenia and victories over (Jaloiins 
l>y the 7th, and the exploits of the 14th, llahram Caiir, and his visit 
I" India and alliaiieo with its kings, all ]>oint h> extended power 
<«l>rojul; while the improvement in the fine arts at home indicates 
ivtnniing ])rospei ity ajid a degree of security unknown since the tail 
"f the Aeluemenidaj. 

These kings seem to have boon of native race, and claimed descent 
IV) nil the older dynasties ; at all events they restored the ancient 
religion, and many of the habits and customs with which wo are 
Diiiiiliar as existing before the time of Alexander tlie Gi eat, a 

As before remarked, the firc-worsbip does not admit of teinples, 
JiMil wo consequently miss that class of buildings which in all ages 
It'-st illustrates the beauties of architecture ; and it is only in a few 
scattered remains of palaces that we ara able to trace the progress of 
tlio style. 8ucli as they are, they indicate considei able originality and 
|)(jwcr, but at the same time a state of society when attention to 
Bcciirity hardly allowed the architect the free exercise of the more 
‘Iclicate omainonts of his art. 

The Sassanians took up the stylo where it was left by the builders 
‘^f A1 Hadlir, but we only find it after a long interval of time, during 
''bich changes had taken place which altered it to a considerablo 
extent, and made it in fact into a now and complete style. 

They retained the groat tunnol-like halls of A1 lladhr, but only as 
entrances. They cut bold arches through the dividing walls, so as t(j 
form them into lateral suites. But above all they loamt to place 
domes on the intersections of their halls, not resting on drums, but on 
J^Mlentivea,' and did not oven attempt to bring down simulated lines of 
*>ipport to the ground. Besides all these constructive peculiarities, 
,^hoy lost all trace of iioman detail, but adopted a system of long rced- 

pilasters, extending from the ground to the cornice, below which 


* These ai*e expetliente for filling up the or corbels placed in an angle. Kxamples 
C‘>rnerB of square lower stories on which it of tiieni w'ill 1)C found in the chapter on 
a intended to place a circular superstructure. Mahometan Architecture in India, further 
I'bey somewhat resemble very large brackets on. 
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they wore jciined by small scmicircukr arches. They in short adopted 
Sill the iXMiuliaritioft which are found in the Byzantine stvle as osirriiM] 
out sit a later sij;e in Aniicnia and the East. We must know of 
this stylo, and Ixi sible to ascribe authentic dsitos to such examples ;is 
we sire acquainted with, before we can decide whether the SasKsiniuns 
borrowed the style from the Eastern Romans, or whether they were in 
fsict the inventors fivun whoi^ the sirchitects of the more wosti ni 
nations took the hints which they aftt^rwards so much improved upon. 

Tho various steps by which the Romans advanced from the mi- 
structiou of buildings like the Pantheon to that of the clmreh of 
8t. Sisphisi at Ounstantinople are so consecutive and so easily trsiei d, 
thsit they sire intelligible in themselves without the necessity of scckin.i^ 
for smy foreign element which msiy hsivo aftected them. If it resilly was 
so, and the sirchitcctnro of (’oiistantinople was not influenced fi iun tin- 
East, wo must admit that the Ssissauian was an independent and siinnl- 
tanoouH invention, possessing clumicteristicis well worthy of study. It 
is quite certain too that this style had a direct inihnmce on tlie ( ’hristian 
and Moslem styles of Asia, which exhibit many features which tlicv 
(;ould not havti derived from any of the more western styh's. 

A few examples will render this clearer than it can he lu.idc in 
words, 'file plan and section (woodcuts No. 30R and No. ROd ) of n 



nuJ. rianof l*alHC4>ntS(*rbi8tun. :)0I S(H;tion <m lino A H of Pulacu at SrrbiBlau. Fi*uni a druning 
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small but interesting palace at Serbistan will explain most of the pecU' 
liarities of the style. The entrances, it will bo obseiwed, are deep 
tunnel-like arches, but the centre is covered by a dome resting on 
pendentives, not filling up the angles by a great bracket, as was usual 
with the Romans, Imt constructed by throwing a series of arches across 
them, as shown in the woodcut, si» as to convert the s<piarc into 
circular form required. The dome too is elliptical, not semicircular, and 
is the next step to the pointed or conical dome, which was necessarily 
introduced in the more i*amy climates further north. Being of brick, 
the building depended externally on stucco for its omamenk ; and this 
having perished, we are left without the means of judging of its details 
or ornamontal features. 

Tn the lateral halls, pillars are placed at some distance from the 
walls, from which heavy tiansveise ribs spring. The builders 
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obtained tlio moans of conntorju^tiii}^ the thnist of the vault, without 
broiikiiig the outline hy buttrosscs extemally, and without (»r(?u])viuj]; 

inut'li n»om on the floor, while at the _ 

siimo time these projections added 

j onsidorably to the architectural cftect ® . 1 H 

of the interior. The date of this build- 1 J 

iiio; is not eoiTOctly known, but most 

probably it belongs to the ago of Sha- ® i H 

l»oiir in the middle of the third con- B I ^ I 

The palace at Firouzabad is jiro- 

iKibly a century more modem, and M,* ‘ J| H, M 

croeted on a far more magnificent scale, MHMllMHn' " HlflHMH 

Iniiig in fact the typical building of ^ J. .J|^TRnf 
tlio stylo, so far at least as w'o at pro- ^ j||||||||PHH||^y^ 

As will be seen in the i)lan (wood- | ;j 9 9 K 

< lit No. dOr)) the great central entrance \ 9 H S 

*>]i(ais laterally into two side cdiam- jHiM |||y9|||M| |||g|J 
i'crs, and these into a suite of three 

ing the whole width of tiie building. 

Iky Olid this is an inner court, sur- 

I’aundcd by apartments all opening ji 

As will be perceived from the 

V. ^ A* p 'Jl*!** I’l.'iii of I’aliicti! ul Kinm/.iihiiil. Kruiii n 

odcut No, •iOb, representing one of drawing by l•'l{ilK]ill and cosio. 
tile doorways in the domed halls, the ^ '*'• 

‘Ictails have nothing llomau about - --- 

Jlwin, but arc borrowed directly from 

l orsepolis, with so little change that “ ■ y j' 

die style, so far as wo can now judge, ' ‘ ; 

is almost an exact reproduction, llie 
jiortion of the exterior represented in ^ 

Woodcut No. 307 tells the same tale, ^ 

though for its prototype we must go - in 

W'k still ftirther to the ruins at j: 19 11 ;!| j 

^Viirka — the huildiug called Wuswus ,;|!| ijji! 

tliat place (sec page 185) being a i '11 | * 

I^lace arranged very similarly to ' Ojsi S 

Ihese, and adorned externally by ]>a- j IJ I j||' jv 

fellings and reeded pilasters, differing 

from these buildings only in detail and : 

9-n-aiigenient, but in all essentials so 

like them as to prove that the Sassani- 
borrowed mfwt of their peculiar!- 
fres from earlier native examples. 

The building itself is a perfectly regular parallolograin, 332 ft. by 
^^0, without a single break, or even an opening of any sort, except 


:«)«. fViorway at FlrouzuluMl, Fr«'rn Flandin 
and Coatr. 
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the one groat arch of the entrance ; anil cxtomally it has no ornament 
but the repetition of the tall pilasters and narrow arches rcinescmed 
in woodcut No. 307. Its aspect is thus simple and severe, hut mure 

like a gigantic Ilastile than tlie 
palace of a gay pavilion-lovin;; 
people like the Tersians. 

Internally the arrangement 
of the halls is simple ami appru 
priate, and, though sonuiwlial 
too formal, is dignilied ami cji- 
pahlo of considerable arihitee- 
tiiral display. ()n the whole, 
however, its formality is pcrha\)s 
less pleasing than the more pie- 
turesipio aiTangcinents of the ]»i- 
laco at Serbistan last doscriliod. 



30r. Part ut KxUiriial Wiill, Fimiixiibtul. No scnlo. 


Another cimtury probably elapsed before Kbosru (Nusbirvan) cfnn- 
meneed the most ilaring, though ceilainly not the most beautiful, 
building ever attempted by any of bis race; for to him we imist 
ascTibe the welbkmiwu “Tak Kesra” (woodcuts No. 308 and No. 300), 
the only important ruin that now marks the site of the Ctesiplton ol 
the Greeks —the gi’oat Madain of the Arabian eompierors. 

As it is, it is only a fragment of a palace, a facade similar in 

arrangement to that 
at Firouzabad, l>ut on 
a much larger scahN 
its width being 370 
ft., its height 105. 
Instead of the plain 
circular arch of thr 
earlier example, tin' 
architect here hsis at- 
tempted the section 
of one of his doincK - 
hoping thus to avoid 
some, at least, of the 
lateral thrust - to obtain, in short., hy an ellipse what the Gothic archi- 
tects managed by the pointotl arch. As a mere scientific point of con- 
struction it is not clear that the Sassanian did not take the best mode 
of attaining liis end; hut to our eyes, at least, it appears fortunate 
that the Gothic architects had other models before them, or they migh^ 
have copied wluit perhaps even their ability would never have rendered 
a beauty. 

Another detail in which this building contrasts most {Hiinfully 
with the last described is that, instead of the tall, simple, and elegantly- 
shaped pilasters that adorned its exterior, wo here find a numlxjr of 
stories of blind arches superimposed the one on the other without any 
apparent motive, and certainly without any compensating degree of 
elegance. The foiling of small arches, however, round the great one 



308. I'Uui of 'Vdk Koora at From Flandiii tiiul Coitc. 

Stuilo loufu to I in. 



31)9. of (Jri'ut An li of Tuk Kcora at (Jtcoiphon. Si'ulo (iO ft. to 1 in. 

Though it may not perhapH bo boantiful, there is Bonioihing ecr- 
tainly grand in a gi’cat vaulted entrance, 72 ft. wide by 85 ft. in height, 
and 115 in depth, though it makes the entrance at the inner end and 
all the adjoining parts look singularly small. It would have required 
the rest of the palace to have been carried out on an itnhoard-of 
scale to coJiipenHato for this defect. The Saracenic nrohitects got over 
the difficulty by making the great portal a semidomo, and by cutting 
it up with ornaments and dcbiils, so tliat the doorway looked as large 
as was reciuired for the space it occupied. Here, in the parent form, 
all is perfectly plain in the interior, and painting only could have 
l>een employed to relieve its nakedness, which liowevcr it never could 
have done effectually. 

Taking it altogether the building is interesting as containing the 
germs of much that followed, rather than for any intrinsic merit of 
its own. The same is perhaps* true of the stylo to wdiich it belongs. 
If properly worked out and illustrated it would prol)iibly explain 
nearly all the difficulties of the Eastern foniis of the llyzantinc stylo ; 
and there can be little doubt but that ample materials exist f<jr the 
purjjoso, and will be made available as soon as attention is fairly 
directed to the subject. 

' These 5 buildings, tnking the firet two Firouzalmd . . a.d, 

M one, probably date a.s near as may he one Ctesiphon .... iOO 

century from each other, thii8<— ^ I, are skeleton whieh it will i*equire much 

Diarbckr . . A.n. 250\ time and labour to clothe with flesh and rc- 

AlHailhr . . . .250/ store to life. 

Serbistan .... 350 
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SARACKNIC ARClIITEOTlTRi:. 


CHAPTEK I. 

TNTTlOnUCTTON. 

^I'kk first century of the llcjm forms achu])tor in the liistorv «»!' iii:ui 
kind as startling from tho brilliaii(\y of its evi'nts as it is }isl(niis]ii»ii:. 
from tho pcj inarionco of tho results attained. WhctlKU* W(‘ (-(msi*!! r 
tho tii*st outburst of Mahometanism as a conquest of one of the mofsi 
oxteiisive empires of tho world by a small and previously unkno^vll 
people, or as the propagation of a now religion, or as both these evt'iils 
combined, tlic success of tho movement is without a paialhd in history. 
It far surpassed the careers of the gi’cat Eastern compuu’ois iji tlu* 
im|iortanco of its effects, and the giwth of the Ihunan (unpire in bril- 
liancy and rapidity. From Alexander to Napoleon eonqm^sts haw 
genemlly been the result of tla? genius of some gifted individual, aial 
liavo left, after a short period, but slight traies of their tiaiisionf 
splendour. Even Home’s conquest of the woi ld was a slow and ]iainfal 
effort compared with that of the Ambians ; and, though she im])i>sed la r 
laws on the eoiupiered nations, and enforced them by her military 
oi^anisation, she ncitlwjr attcuqited nor had the power to tcaeh them a 
new faith; nor could she bind the various nations together into one 
great peo])le, aiding her with heart and hand in the great missiim she 
had undertaken. 

It is true that a poor and simple, hut warlike and independent, 
people like the Arabs could not long exist clt)sc to the mins of so 
wealthy and so overgrown an emini'e as that of Constantinople without 
making an attempt to appropriate the spoil which the effeminate hainls 
of its |K>ssessor8 were evidently unable to defend. It was equally 
impossible tliat so great a ])erversion of Christianity as llien prevaih'H 
in Egypt and Syria could exist in a country which from the eai*liost 
ages had boon the seat of the most earnest Monotheism, without pm 
voking some attempt to return to the simpler faith which had nevi'v 
been wholly suporsoded. So that on tho whole the extmordinarj’ suc- 
cess of Mahometanism at its first outset must be attributed to the 
utter corruption, 1 ‘eligious and |K)litical, of the oxj)iring empire of the 
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Kiist, 118 much us to any inherent greatness in the system itseli*, or the 
liliility of the leaders who achieved the great work. 

Had it boon a mero conquest it must have crumbled to pieces as 
soon {US completed ; for Arabia was too thinly popuhtted to .send forth 
Jinnies to fight continual battles and maintain st) widely extended Jin 
(!iii|)iro. Its permanence was owing to the liict tlnit the (jonverted 
iiiitioris joined tho cause with almost the enthusiiism of its oi igiinil ]>ro 
motors; Porsia, Syriji, and Africa in tiAn sent forth tlieir swarms to 
swell the tide of conquest, and to spread the religion of JsLim to the 
jvinotest cornel’s of the globe. 

To understand cither IVLalKunctan histoiy or Jirt it is most osential 
In hear this conshintly in mind, and not to assume that, liccjiuse tho 
lirst impulso was given from Anibia, evtny thing Jiftorwards must bo 
tnuuMl back to that primitive people ; on the contniry, there was n(> 
;,ui?at depopulation, if any, of the conquered countries, no great tmns- 
|>l!Uitation of races. Each conntiy retained its old inhabitaTiis, who 
inulnr ;i new form followed their old habits and clung to their ohl 
Ircliiigs with all tho unchangeabloness of tho East, and perhjij)s with 
loss outward change than is usually suj)]>«>sed. IJetorc the time 
"f M.vhomet the Sabjcan worship of the st.ai*s was common to Arjihiji as 
w«*ll as to Persia and a great juart of the Ikihylonian enqure. Th(‘ 
•lowisli religion was diffused through Syria and ]){irts of Arahiji, Eg>'|>l , 
l"iin‘ before the time of Mjihomet, must have been to ji grejit 
Aniliian, as it now wholly is. In jill these countries tlie religion «»f 
Maliomot struck a chord that still vibiatcd {imong the ]>eoplo, and must 
liave appeared more as a revival of the past than as the preacdiing of a 
now faith. In Si)ain alone coloniz{ition to some extent seems to have 
taken phiee, and the fjiith to Imvc? been new and stninge ; and tlnu’c 
tue alone we lind the inevitable corollary of its early extiindion. 

So weak indeed in the coiivertoil countries was the mere Arabian 
inHuoneo, that cacjh province soon shook olf its yoke, and, nnd(?r their 
"wii cjiliphs, Pcrsiii, Syria, Egyy»t, Afnoa, and Spain soon beejune 
•ndopendent states, yielding only a nominal fealty h> that cjiliph wlm 
< laiiued to be the rightful successor of the Prophet, and, except in 
l»dth and the form of religion, tho real and essemtial change was slight, 
JUid far more in cxtenials than in the innate realities of life. 

All this is more evident from the architcetiire than it is from any 
' 'flier source, without at least more study than most people would feel 
inclined to devote to the subject. The Arabs themselves luid no arolii- 
teeture, properly so called. I^heir only temple was the Kiuihah Jit 
Mecca, a small square tower, almost without fmy architectural orna- 
inents, and far more famous for its antiquity and sanctity tlian for any 
artistic merit. 

It is said that Mahomet built a mosque at Mediiui — a simple edifice 
nf bricks and palm-sticks.* But the Koran gives no directions on the 
‘^nbjcct, iind so simple were the primitive habits of the nomado Anibs 
fiiat it is probable that if the religion had been confined to its native? 

* Abulfeda, cd. Keiske, vul. i. p. 32. 
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land, no mosque worthy of the name would over have been crecteO. 
With them prayer everywhere and anywhere was equally acccptuble. 
All that was required was for the &ithful to turn towards IMeccii at 
stated times and pray, going through certain forms and in ccHain 
attitudes, but whether the place was the desert or the housetop wu.s 
quite immaterial. 

Persia too seems in the earlier ages of Mahometanism to havr 
retained her primitive horror for a stone-aiid-mortar worship, ami 
have refrained from building mosques, as she had refrained in still 
earlier ages from erecting temples properly so called ; at letist no trace 
of any ancient mosque Inis yet been discovered in that land, nor cviji 
a very distinct tradition of their former existence or character. If 
they did exist, they no doubt took their forms ])rineii>aUy lioin the 
buildings with which the Sossanian kings had adorned the country. 

In Syria the earlier buildings were direct copies of the lly/aiitiiu! 
churches that had previously existed there ; and in i^gypt the Itonimi 
remains furnished both the ideas and tlie materials for their cailiisi 
edifices. Unfortunately the architecture of these lands, from the time 
of Constantino to that of lleraelius, is only voiy imperfectly known tn 
us, and there is some difficulty in imeing the Moorish forms back *0 
their source. 

In Spain the Homan remains exorcised an oven more distinct infln' 
once on the stylo than elsewhere, and, knowing more of Mahometan 
architecture in that country, wo can more easily point out the mode in 
which this influence acted. 

This adoption of the fonns belonging to the conquered countries is 
even more striking when we turn to India, whore in the 12 th century 
we find the Moslems employing Hindu architects to erect and adorn 
their mosques in their own native stylos. Even two centuries later, 
when the Mahometans conquered Constantinople and began to adorn 
it with edifices consecrated h) their own faith, they did not follow the 
models they were familiar with in those lands whore they had lou}? 
been settled, but copied, with more or less fidelity, the Christian edifices 
of the captured city. 

It is true that, after centuries of pi-actico, most of these hetero- 
geneous elements became fused into a complete stylo. This stylo ])os- 
sosses so much that is entirely its own as to make it often difficult to 
detect the germs, taken from older styles of architecture, which gave 
rise to many of its most striking poouliaritioa. These, however, are 
never entirely obliterated. Everywhere the conviction is forced upon 
118 that originally the Moslems had no style of their own, but udopte<l 
those which they found practised in the countries to which they came. 
In other words, the coiupiercd or associated people still contiiiuctl 
to build as they Iwd built before their conversion, merely adapt 
their former methods to the purjiDSCs of their new religion. Aftei* 
a time this Mahometan clement thus introduced into the styles <>1 
different oonntrioa produced a certain amount of uniformity. This 
was increased no doubt by the intercommimioations which arose froiu 
the community of religion. In this way at last a stylo was elaborate*!* 
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tolerably homogeneoiiB, though never losing entirely those local pecu- 
liarities which it received from the earlier styles out of whi(;h it rose, 
and whieli still continue to mark most distinctly the vai ious nationali- 
tios which made up the groat empire of Islam. 

So essential is the observance of these distinctions of ra(;os and 
htylcH to enable us to undorshind the archittHiture generally and appro- 
}iriattdy known under the' title of Saracenic, that it is im])osHible to 
follow its liistory consecutively as a wliolo ; and it will bo necessary to 
divide it into chapters, each comprising a sci»arate branch of the stylo, 
and thus going several times over the same periods of time, but of 
foiirso avoiding as tar jis may bo possible anything like i*o])etition. 

The following appears to bo the division that will enable this to bo 
dniio with the greatest distinctness : — 

1st. The Syrian - the earliest and most like the llyzantino of all 
the Mahometfin styles, but of whicdi few early specimens now remain. 

2nd. The Egyptian, which may he (ialled the typicjal stylo of the 
jrroup, commencing at the same time and from the same originals as 
the Syrian; but, being practised without foreign admixture fur 10 or 
11 centuries, it acciuired a completeness and at the same time an 
olcgance greater than what is found in any of the others. 

3rd. The Tersian — a stylo whose origin it is difficult now to trace, 
hut which at its culminating point rivalled that of Egypt in splendour, 
hut never in elegance nor in true architectural proi)rioty. 

4th. Tlie Indian stylos naturally form the next chapter. 'Fheir 
origin and history being ixjrfectly well known, no difficulty can arise 
in tracing them to tlieir source, or marking their grfidations, or in 
upprocLating their beauties, which in some respects are nearly un- 
rivalled. 

5th. After completing this survey of the Eastern styles, we rotuni 
to that of Spain — a style differing so much from the others as to con- 
«titute a subject veiy complete in itself. 

dth. The last distinctive style is that of Oonshintinoide, comprising 
merely those edifices which were erected by the Turks in imitation of 
Santa Sophia and the otlier Christian churches of that city.* 

Domes and Pointed Akches. 

It will be necessary, before describing the different branches of 
Saracenic architecture, to say a few words on the introduction of some 
of its principal distinctive features, lu six)aking of Roman architecture 
allusion was more than once made to tho change brought about by the 


* As will1>e observe], the style enumerated bcliere the order adopted will be found more 
under the first two heads rose directly out of conveuient. Besides, we know so very little 

the Byzantine art , and in strictness the of the arts of the Christian East, hctw'een the 

chapter ought oonsequently to follow what is ages of Constantine and Hcracliiis, that no 
>aid on tliat style. A perfectly consecutive direct light can, at present at least, be thrown 
airangement of so complex a subject is, 1 on the subject from that source. If, how- 

luar, impossible ; and so much inconvenience ever, ^ny part of what follows seems obscure 

Would occur from breaking the thread of the from the want of the previous knowledge, 1 

Christian narrative, to introduce a descrij>- must beg the readier ■ to peruse first the 
tion of a style, only two of whose various diapter on Byzantine art, and then return 
forms rose out of that Christian art, that I to this. 
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ititrodiK^tion of arches by that people, not only into the (?onstnicti(.ii. 
but inhi the doconitive parts of buildings. Even this was less im 
portant than the introduction of continuous arches, or in otlua* words 
of vaults and domes, as a roofing to interiors, which gave an entin lv 
now character to the whole art, necessitating a new and compUc.itcd 
arrangement of thrusts and equipoises, with abutments and biittressivs 
t)f various sorts, to maintain an ecpiilibrium in the various paits of lljc 
edifice. This necessity wjis wfiolly unknown in earlier styles — a 
sufficient to support a weight acting perpendicularly upon it being all 
that wjis then required; and as pillars sufficed, and were the most immi 
venient mode of effecting this, they were generally adopted for lln 
purpose. The walls were merely subordinate screens, and a dcKsoriptinn 
of the ordoi-s, as they were called, or, in other words, of ])illarH with 
the bases and entablatures, constituted tlm whole science of decorative 
architectuie. With the introduction, however, of stone roofs, cdu 
stnietod on this principle, the case became widely diftereiit. Tillsib 
110 longer sufficed, and walls of greater or loss thickness, or pic‘i> 
which were massive fragments of walls, were introduced, and tin 
w}u)lc stylo of decorafion and construction altered to suit this mw 
exigency —that of constnictiiig a building whose roof should he eo]ii' 
]n)sed of the same materials as its walls. 

The Ihmian roofs were of two kinds ; the om? <loinical, or cireiil.ii 
holh in plan and section; the other either a jdain tunnel- vault, om 
confinuuus vanlt of the same sort, intersected by smaller or similar 
vaults cutting into the principal one at right angles. The I’antheoii 
at hoiiKi * is the typical exanqile of the first, the liasilicMi of Maxiae 
fins * uf the last class of vaults. The latter gcneially were oonsiderctl 
Jis the most convenient, inasmuch as the rooms they covered w(*jv 
rectangular in plan, Avhich is always an advantage for an interior, 
and they might bo in any proportion of width to length that might ho 
desired. Tlio fonnor Jit first were confined to (ureular aparinumts ; by 
degrees, however, men learnt, by the nse of i)endentives (as will bo 
explained in the chapter on Byzantine art), and by other expi'dieiits, 
t(.> place domes first on square, and then on rectangular apartments, 
and by this means they formed roofs which surpass in beauty any of 
those eonstmeted on the rectangular principle. 

In the division of the Homan empire and Homan art the dome fell 
to the share of the eastern half, tho rectangular vaults to the western 
half of tho empire ; both worked thm out in their own peculiar fashion 
till they wholly lost all trace of their Homan origin, but neither ever 
practically interfered with the heritage of the other — the dome in 
Western Europe being mre and exceptional, and never an essential 
part of the stylo, while the rectangular vault is as rare in the East, 
and quite as little an inlogi*al part of their mode of decoration. So far 
as wo can now form an opinion, the eastern nation luid l)y far tin* 
noblest share, and took tho clement of Homan art which was most 
capable of being elaborated into forms of beauty. They never, how- 

* Woodcut, p. 311 et aeq, * P. 320 et seq. 
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fvor, hail cither tlic |iower or the energy of the western jieople, and 
tlui result ])erha]>s is that the inferior element is worked into more 
tonus of heauty than the nobler one, but this is eei-tainly not always 
rlio ease, tliough it is so often enough to make us regiet the st range 
inglect of this woiideiful invention of the dome by our (fothic fore- 
Ditliers. 

before much progress had been maile in the practice of this new 
:irt of roofiiig, both nations found theftiselves forced to abandon the 
M'luieircular arch, and to adopt either the pointed one or some stilted 
I'l* analogous fonn. In the West it was the exigencies of vaulting tliat 
indiKM'd thi^ architects to ado])t so universally as they diil thii brokiui 
.iicli instead of the continuous one. This is now generally admil.tiMl ; 
fmt it is not so widl understood why in the Kast it should also have 
iiHiUi into such general use. A little reflection, however, will show 
lii'W dillieiilt it is to adopt the curves of a iMiiidentivo to a circular arch, 
;iiid liow weak the arrangement is when it is done, the upjier curves 
al A in the annexed diagram (Fig. 1) being actually evanescent points 



"t no thii.'kness in some parts, if properly carried out. With a pointed 
arch, however (Fig. 2), even when the pendentives follow its lines, 
there is some thickness in every part, and no curve need slope fonvard 
5it a greater auglo than 45 degrees. The eastern ])ointed arch is 
always, from this cause 1 bidicvc, straight-lined at the summit, but 
if, as in the third example, the anrhiteets were content to reduce the 
square on the ground, first to an octagon at the springing of the roof, 
and then, by cutting off the angles, to a polygon of KJ sides, on which 
a circle easily rests, with the assistance of the pointed arch, the whole 
hccomes so constructively correct that no difficulty is experienced, 
<‘veu in domes of very great span, while the same arrangement with 
circular arches would have been both weak and awkward. 

•Still it is scarcely probable that the Saracenic architects would 
have used this form so early and so generally as they did, if it wiis not 
usual and customary shape of arch in the East at the. time when they 
fii’st began to build. There is every reason to snpj>ose that this was 
Ihe case; and that from the time of the building of the sepulchral 
chambers at Myceiim to the Fhristwn era there is no difficulty in 
.tracing it in Greece, in Etniiia, and in Asia Minor, wherever a 
^’elasgio or Oriental people are found. In the older examples it is 
^dways constructed horizontally, in which form it is familiar and 
frequent (as at Assos, woodcut No. 198) as an ornamental style of 
opening. 

Tt is found in the pyramids i>f Meme (iw before mcutioiicil, ptige 250), 
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OH old as 8 centuries before Christ, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson ' liiw 
pointed out its frequent use in the Christian churches of the The] mid 
before the era of the llojra. It is ^ruo tlmt, wherever the iniiuoiRo 
of Home was thoroughly established, wo find during the period of tln‘ir 
domination nothing but circular arches ; but it is not a little curious 
to find the pointed shai)0 in the earliest Christian church of which w(j 
have any knowledge — the one built in the age of Constantine over tlio 
tomb of our Saviour at Jerusalem. There the older Oriental form 
reappears, so timidly, it is time, as almost to escape observation, hut 
still showing how readily an Easteni people return to ancieiiL habits 
and feelings as sooji as the o])pres8ing hand is removed. ()tli(;r 
examples of this age exist, 1 believe, at Diarbekr, and at other places 
in that country ; but they have neither been looked for, nor, when 
seen, examined with the care they deserv e. l*ointeil arches rcapiiciir 
in the aqueducts of Justinian at Constantinople, and evidently were 
becoming or had become a current feature of architectural decoration 
at the time of the gi*eat Moslem inmption. If no other proof of this 
existed, the fact that the Saracenic architects used them almost exclu- 
sively from the first ought to ho sufficient to cstfiblish the fact. They 
are found in the oldest part of the mosque which Amroii built at Fostat, 
or (.)ld Cairo, in the middle of the 7th century. No othoi-s arc used cou- 
stimetivoly in the great mosque el Aksah built at Jerusalem at the ciul 
of that century ; and in the mosque of Ebn Touloun at Cairo, erected 
in the 9th century, the pointed arch is an essential and perfectly esta- 
blished element of art, wholly supei-soding the round arch, or anything 
av»proaching to it. It is true we still want examples to connect these 
two points in its histoiy. A little research will no doubt supply this, 
but for our present purpose it is sufficient to know that this fonn of 
arch was used by tho first Saracenic architects a few years after the 
eommencemont of tho Moslem domination, and that during the 9th 
century of our ora it luid become as essential a part of that art as it was 
of Clmstian art in France in tho 13th century. 


^ In a paper read at the lioyal Institution believe, aware that 1 had read a pa|x*r on the 
of Britisfi Architects, July 16, 1849. Sir same subject, attempting to prove the sjuno 
Gardner wtvs then abroad, and was not, 1 facta, on the 18th of the previous month. 
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As bcfsjix) mentioned, tlie earliest mosque of whoso oxistcnco wo have 
any record was that built by Mahomet himself at Medina. As, how- 
ever, it contained ajiaiiments for his wives, and other rooms for 
domestic puiqioscs, it might perhaps be more properly denominated a 
dwelling-house than a mosque. Indeed sacred buildings, as we under- 
stand them, seem to have fonued no part of tlio scheme of the 
Mahometan religion. The one temple of this faith was the Kaabah 
at Mecca, towards which all believers were instnicted to turn wlion 
tliey prayed. 

When, however, the Maliometans came among the temple-building 
nations, they seem early to have felt the necessity of some material 
object — some visible monument of their religion; and we find that 
Omar, when ho obtained possession of Jerusalem, in the 15th year of 
the liejra, felt the necessity of building a place of prayer towards 
which iho faithful might turn, or rather which should point out Uj them 
the direction of Mecca.* Consequently we read that, while he res])ectcd 
the Christian sacred buildings with the most scnipulous fidelity to the 
terms of the treaty, ho erected a small place of worship within the 
precincts of the Jewish temple, on that spot whore Julian the AiMJstato 
•had previously attempted to re-edify tliat building, and which wiis 
then neglected and held accursed by tbe Chri.stianH. 

That mosque now exists among the adjuncts of the Aksah, though 
whether it be the building now known as the mosque of the Mogrebins, 


* For the particulars of the building of the on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 
niosquc, 1 must refer tlie reader to my work where lie will find them stated ut length. 
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or till) Hintill coll vvlncli still boars Omar’s mime (sco woodcut ^o. ;{1 1 ). 
to tlio eastward of the mostpio, may be disputed : my own impressinn is 
that the latter is most proliably the spot. 

As miji^lit be cx])eeted from tlio simplicity of the ( ’aliph's charsu trr. 
Ins poverty, and his hatred of everything like ostentation, this 
is a very simple building, being merely a plain vaulted cell, abmn 
18 ft. wide by nearly 80 in length; it may, however, have evtciulcd ;i 
little farther westward originally, and a portion of it may havt* bmi 
out off when the neighbouring Aksah was built, and inchided within 
its walls.' 

1'he only other mosque of this ago of which have any know 
ledge is that ereeted hy Aiiirou at Old Oairo in Egypt, in the 2 1st ycai’ 
of the llejra. 

The trouhles that succeeded the murder of AU and his suns sccin 
to have been singularly unfavourable to building or any of the- arts of 
peace during the next lialf-ccntury, and no record has yet been broiighl 
to light of any impoi*tiint building eri‘(*ted during that period. In tin* 
t»0th year of the llejra, Abd el Malek, the Caliph of Damascus, 
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31 1 . Plim of tUe Mosque el Aksah at Jenuatom. Scale 100 U. to 1 In. 


The mosque of the Mogrebins is a plain vaulted apartment, 2r> t’eet by 1 7')* 
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determined U) erect a mosque at Jerusalem. Mis objects were to set up 
tliut city as a ])laco of pilgrimage in opjwsition to MetJca, wliieli wjis then 
in the iiossession of a rival, and to caiTy into offcct wliat was at one time 
understood to have been tlie intention of Mahomet — of clioosing tlie 
toin]>lo of .Jerusalem instead of that of Mecc^a ns the holy place of liis new 
n lij>;ion. Those ulterior purposes were never carried out, in consixpienco 
•>f tlie violent opposition whicli tlie project imit with from the .Jews. 

'fho mosque which Abd el Malek ore«tcd still remains tolerably un- 
altered to the pn?sont time, and fortunately the enterprise and industry 
Ilf three Englishmen ‘ have enabled us to s]>iiak correcdlyas to its plans 
and details. The plan (woodcut No. JJ 1) will show that it is in fact 
aUhristiaii basilica of 7 aisles, and of consideral)le dimensions, being 
ISI ft. wide by 272 in length ovtir all, thus covering about .'>0,000 
wpiaro ft., or jis much as many of our cathedrals. Jt has a porch 
\vlii(;h scorns to have been a later addition, and has not the usual square 
iniirt in front, whicdi was an almost invariable acconqiaiiiment of 



1 refer, of coiirso, to Messrs. Cather- been publisheJ long ago ; but tliis not being 
wood, Anmdale, and Bonomi. H.ad th#* the «ise, I must again refer t*i slight retliir 
I’-ngligh public shown the least degree of tions of them contain»fd in rny work on Jem- 
•nterest in these roiie.irchi^, they would have salem. 
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Christian bfisilicas of that date, and still more so of mosques ; iiidetd, 
those latter took their form from the gradual reduction of the de])th of 
the church part of the arrangement, and the increase of the court, 
which eventually became the mosqne itself. 

“ The interior is supported,” says an Arab historian,* “ by 4.") 
columns, 3;i of which are of marble, and 1 2 of (jnmmon stone.” Tbcm' 
are all evidently taken from more ancient buildings. “ Hesidcs tliiN 
there are 40 ])iers of commoit stone.” Arculphus, a ( liristian monk, 
who saw it about a century after its erection, descril)es it as a wpiaiv 
building, capable of containing about 3000 persons, and mentions tlic 
curious peculiarity of the ])illars being connected by beams, showing 
that the construction was then the stiino as we see now, as is shown 
in the woodcut (No. 312), which is a view taken across the southern 
end of the building. The pier arches are pointed throughout, hut 
above this is a range of openings wdth circular heads. 

Taken altogether, it certainly is historically one of the most in- 
teresting buildings of its age ; and it is very much to bo rcgrcttc»l that 
apathy should prevent its being more fully illustrated than it has 
boon. 

Mosquk at Damascus. 

Another building of the same age, but of even greater interest, is tin* 
gre^at m(»K(pie at Damascus, at one time the ( 3iurch of St. J ohn. >r mon* 
than half a century after the capture of the city by thcMoslems it remained 
in the possession of the (liristians. At that time (a.T). 705) it was etided 
to the Caliph VValid, the successor of the builder of the Aksah. 

According to Jelal u dcon,* the church of St. John remained iW 
joint property of the Christians and Moslems, both praying together in 
it, or, at least, on the cast and west sides of a partition nin through it, 
from the fall of the city in the year of the Hejra 14 to the time «>1 
the (^aiiph Walid in the year 86. Ho either offered the ('hristiaiis 4 
doscjcrated churches in exchange for it, or threatentid to deprive them 
of one which they held on sufferance. As soon as this matter was 
settled, it is said, he pulled down the Christian eJiurch, or at lejist i>art 
of it, and in 10 years completed the present splendid mosque on itss 
site, having first procured from the emperor at Constantinople fit and 
proper ])ersons to act as architects and masons in its constniction. 
Although, therefore, it may differ in arrangement from Christian 
churches of that age, it may, as far as detail is concerned, be considered 
as a specimen of Byzantine architecture of the beginning of the J^th 
century, or, in other words, of the Easteni architecture of that age - 
there were not yet two styles when it was erected. 

From a MS. plan brought home by Mr. Porter it appears that tla* 
mosipie itself has three great aisles nearly 560 ft. hmg, running 
and west, separated from one another by pillars boiTovred from tla^ 
earlier (^hristian or Pagan temxde which stood on this spot. Their 
continuity is broken in the centre by a transept raised higher than tlu- 
rest, and siqiporting a small dome in its centre. 

1 M«*ir ctl IVwj. Funtljjiubcu ties Orients, * History of .Tenisalom. ti-nnd.'itcd by’*''’ 
vol. ii. p. Srt. Rev. M. KeynoMs, p. 409 ct sctf. * 
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The 8oi!th walMuis the usual niches (Mirlmb) tn indicate the 
direction of Mcm^cji, and above those a ranj^c*. of circnlar-headod win- 
dows, ninninj^ the whole length of thti iuos(ino. T’o the north the 
ino-sque opens by a Korios of arches supported on jallars into a court- 
yard about oOO ft. long, by half that in width, sui roiinded by a (adoii- 
uade on three sides the wliole ap]»arently consisting of Christian 
materials, but entirely re-ananged hy the 3lahoin(dans. 

With these two inosr|nes onr list r)f %riau edifiees oh»ses -not that 
others do not exist, hnt sinipfs’ lu‘eans(^ no one has yet either examined 
or described them. From the time of the Cali])h Wali<l to the ej)oeh 
of the (’nisades, Syria was a grc'at and wealthy caaintry, and all its 
more important cities must have b(‘t*ii provided with places of jmiyer, 
many of which still, no doubt, remain ; and since the time of the 
iCnisades many mme must have been erected, but these, too, are 
(‘([ii.Mlly iinknown to ns; so that, for the present at least, the intbrma- 
tion does not exist Irom which this cba]iter in the history of arcbilec- 
liu (i can be wi itten. 

Koyit. 

In Fgypt our history bt*gins with the mosque which Amrou in the 
-1st year of the llejra (*142 A.n.) (*r(‘cted at Old Cairo; its original 
diuionsions wore only 50 cubits (75 ft.) long, by ItO cubits, or 45 ft, 
"ide. Fklircy ‘ says that it was originally a Christian church which 
tile Moslems conv(‘Tt(*d into a moscpio, and its dimensions and feirm 
riiiainly would lead us to suppose that, if not so, it was at least 
htiilt after the pattern of tin? Chiistian churches of that age. As 
oarly however as the 5drd year of the IJcjra it was oiilarg(;d, and 
again in the 70th ; and it apparently was almost wholly rebuilt by the 
two great builders of that age, Abd el Malek and Walid, the builders of 
the mosques of Jerusalem and Damfuscus. 

It probably now remains in all essential parts as left by these two 
I’aliphs, though frejpieiitl^' repaired, and probably in some parts 
altered by subs(;(pient sovereigns of Fgy]>t. In its })r(3sent shite it 
Hiay be considered as a fair speeimen of flic form mos<juo8 took when 
tlu3y had quite emancipated themselves from the (Tiristian models, or 
leather when the court before the narthex of tlie ( ^hristiaii ebiirch had 
absorbed the basilica, so as to become itself the principal part of the 
^>Hilding, the chni’ch part being spread out into a mere deep colonnade, 
and its three apsidal altars modified into niches pointing towards the 
sacred 3Iccca. 

As will he seen from the plan, it is nearly scpiaro, 390 ft. by 357 
ft., consisting of a court-yard, 255 ft. square, siirroiimled on all sides bi 
porticoes, supported by 245 columns taken from older edifices of the 
Romans and Byzantines. These are joined together by brick arches of 
fiirciilar form,* tied at their springing by wooden beams, as in the 

* Translated hy M. Jaubert, tom. i. p. .*103. * M. (..'oste makes all tbew* aithea pointy. 

I'be particulars of tl)i.s description arc taken M, do Prangey stales that they are ail cir- 
IVomM.GiraultilePrangev.MonumensAraljes, culnr; the truth lieing that they are partly 
compared with M, Coste’s Eldifices de Caire. one, partly the other. 
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.11:1. Mosque of Aiiirou, Old Cairo, From Coste'ii Anthiiccture Arnlx*. Scale 100 ft. lo 1 In. 


Aksali, and covered by a wooden roof. All this part of the iiu)s<|iu*, 
however, has been so often repaired and renovated, that litth* [)ro- 


bably of the original decoration rr- 
mains. 



314. Arches in the Mosque of Amrou. From 
G. do f*ningey‘s work. 


Of the original mosfpie, or pel*’ 
haps church, the only part that can 
with certainty bo said to remain 
a poiiion of the outer wall, i*c|>ve- 
sented in woodcut No. 314, whicb 
possesses the peculifirity of being- 
built with pointed arches, similar 
in form to those of el Aksah attlern- 
Salem. They are now built up, and 
must have been so at the time of 
one of the earlier alterations; still 
they are from their undoubted anti- 
quity a curious contribution to the 
much-contested history of the pointed 


arch. The whole mosque is now m 
a sad state of degradation and decay, notwithstanding the beautiful 
climate of Egypt, arising principally from its original faulty construe- 
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tion. Owing to tlio paucity of details, many of M. (\)sto’8 restorations 
nniHt bo taken as extremely doubtful. 

From the time of tlu', groat rebuilding of the moscpie of Amroii 
iMuler Walid, there is a gap in tlie areliitectnral history t)f bigyi)t of 
nearly a century and a half, during whieli time it is probable that 
no n?ally great work wjis undcilaken in it, jis ii3gypt was llieii a 
dependent province of the groat Mahometan eiii])ire. U’ith the reco- 
very, liowover, of something like inilej)endence, we find one of its 
mi »Kt]»owerful rulers, F3bn 'rouloun, tu*(i(5ting a moscpie at (^liro, whicb, 
owing to its superior style of (umstniction, still remains in tolerable 
[H*HV‘(;tion to the present day. 

As usual, tradition {iscribes the design to a Christian architect, who, 
when the Kmir deedined to use the columns of desecrated churches 
'lor the pur]x>sed mos<iue, offered to build it entirely of original mate- 
rials. lie was first thrown into prison from the nnudiiuatioiis of his 
1 ivals, and ill-treated ; hut at last, when they found they could not 
dispense with Jiis services, he was again scut for, and his design 
larried ont.‘ 

He this as it may, the whole stylo of the mos(iuo shows an ini- 
ni(*nsc {wlvance on thfit of its predecessor, all tra(;o of Roman or Hyzan- 
tino ait having disappeared in the interval, and the Saraeenic arobi- 
locturc appearing liero eomplete in all its details, every part originally 
liorrowed from previous styles having been worked up and iused into 
H eoiiseutauoous wlude. Whether this took jdace in Kgypt ilself 
during the century and a half tliat liad elapsed is by no means clear ; 
Imt it is more than probable that the brilliant Couits of Damascus and 
llagdad did more than Kgypt towards bringing about this r(?sult. At 
all events, from this time wo find no backsliding ; llic stylo in Dgyiit 
at last takes its rank as a separate and complete arcliiteetnral fonn. I { 
la tine, nevertheless, that in so rich a storehouse tif materials as Kgypt, 
tlui architects could not always resist ajiproju'iating the remains of 
‘firlier buildings; but when they did this, they used theiri so com- 
idetely in their oavu fashion, and so worked them into th(*ir own stylo, 
that we do not at once recognise the sources from which they are 
derived^ 

To return however to the mosque of Touloun. Its general arrangc- 
*iient is almost identical with that of the mosque of Amroii, only with 
somewhat increased dimensions, the court being very nearly 300 ft. 
»inare, and the whole building 390 ft. by 455 ft. No pillars whatever 
are used in its construction, except as engaged comer shafts; all the 
iwchos, which are invariably pointed, being supported by massive piers. 
Two ranges of these arcades surround 3 sides of the ctnirt, while on 
that towards Mecca there are 6 ; but with this peculiarity, that, instead 
of the arcades running parallel to the side, as in a (ffiristian church, or 
in the mosque of Amrou, they nm across the mosque from east to west, 
38 they always did in subsequent examples. 

The whole building is of brick, covered with stucco ; and foilu- 

' See CwIc’h Edifiew de Caire, p. 32, quoting from Mackrisi. 
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nately almost ovory opening is surmounted by an inscription in the 
old form of (’nlie chametors, which were then used, and only \im\ 
about the period to which the mosque is ascribed, so that there ean he 
no doubt as to its date. Indeed, the ago both of the building itself, 
and of all its dehiils, is well asccrtainc<l. 



315. Mosque of Ebn 'I'ouluuu at Cairo. From Coslc's Architecture Arabe. 


The woodcut No. 315 will explain the form of its arcades, and of 
the ornaments that cover them. Their general character is that 
rude and massive simplicity, being the coiintoi*part of our own Norman 
style in England. A cei*tain clement of sublimity and power, in 
spite of occasional clumsiness, is common to both these styles. Indcetl, 
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excepting ix)rhap8 the llaHsanee jiiOKcpic, there is perhaps no niosqne in 
(.^airo so imposing and so perfect as this, though it possesses little or 
nothing of that grace and elegance which we are aeenstomed to exj)e(?t 
in this style. 

Among the more nmiarlcable pecnliarities (jf this hnilding is the 
mode in which all the external openings are tilled with that ])ecnliar 
sort of tracery which hecame jis chai’i^cteristie of this style fis (lothic^ 
tracery was of thc^ windows of 
our chnrclies five centuries after- 
wards. With the SiirjM^ens the 
wliole window is filled with it, 
and the interstiiuis are small and 
varies! ; both which cliaraotcj is- 
rics are approjn’iate when the 
window is not to bti looked onl 
of, or wlien it is tilled with 
painted glfiss ; but of (bourse 
they are utterly unsuitable t(> 
our pnrpt>ses. Y(!t it is doubt- 
ful, even now, wlu‘th(‘r tlie 
Saracenic did not excel the 
Gothic architects; even in tlndr best days, in the elegance of design and 
variety of invention displayed in the tra(;ery ol their window^, lii the 
inos(pie of hibn Tonlouu it is ns(jd as if an old and pertected invention, 
and witli the germs of all those angular and flowing lines which attm*- 
wards wore combined into sncli myriad forms of boaiity. 

It is possible that some future researches niay bring to light a 
building 50, or even 100 ^^ears earlier than this, which may sliow 
iHiarly as complete an emancipation from Christian art as this ; hut fo!* 
the present, it is with the mo8(|uc of Tonloun that we must date the, 
eomploto foundation of the new style. Although tlierc is considerable 
difficulty in trainng the liistory of the style from the erection of the 
luosques of JJainaseus and Jerusalem to that of louloiin, theni is nom? 
from that time onwards. Cairo alone furnishes nearly sufficient mate- 
rials for the purpose. 

ITie next great mosque erected in this city was LI Azhar, or 
“the splendid,” commenced in the year 081, or about a century after 
that of Touloun, and, though certainly a very magnificent building 
showing a great advance in elegance of detail over the last named, 
is far from being so satisfactory, owiig to the introduction of ancient 
pillars in parts, and to masses of walls being placed on them, only 
suited to such forms as those used in the mosque of louloun. 

The buildings during the next centur}’’ and a ludf are neither 
numerous nor remarkable for their size, though progress is very evi- 
dent in such examples as exist ; and in the middle of the 12th century 
we find the style almost entirely changed. 

One of the finest buildings of the last age is that wliich Sultan Kar- 
kook built without the walls of Cairo (a.d. 1149), which, besides a 
mosque, contains an additional feature in the great sepulchral charu- 



Wirnl<nv in ol’ Khii Tonloun. 
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bors, which are in fact the principal part of the edifice, betrayiiij^ llio 
existence of a strong affinity to the tomb-building rdcos in the nilcrs of 
Egyj)t at that time. 

The plan and section (woodcuts Nos. 317 and 3I8J, though small. 



will show the stato to 
which the art liml at tliaf 
period airived in Egyjit. 
The pointed ar(?h, as will 
he observed, is used with 
its Jiiueh lightness ami 
elegaru^e as twer it I’eaeli- 
ed in the West. 

33ie dome has heceim* 
a most graceful and ela- 
borate appimdago, fb]-m- 
ing not only a very per- 
fect ceiling inside, but a 
most imposing nnianieiit 
to the exterior,. Abovo 
all, the minarcd 1ms hviv 
aiTJV<‘d at as high a de- 
gree of porfijction as it 
ever reached in any after 
age. 


The oldest km)wn cx- 


31t. Plan of MoHqnc ami Tutnbs of Sultan Tlarkouk. Kroni 
Ooatf. SiAlo lOU ft, to 1 in. 


ample of this species of 
tower is that of the mosque 


of Ebn Touloun, but it is particularly ungraceliil and clmnsy. 
minaret in that of Amrou was jm^bably an addition of a later ago. Those 
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(if tlio Azhar, whicli arc probably of the date of that mo8(f«c, almost 
o(iual the one roprcsoiited in tlic woodcut; but it is only hero tliat 
they seem to have acquired that elegance and (!onq)lcteness which 
reiuhjr them perhaps the most beaiitifnl fonn of tower ar(rliite<‘tnro in 
the world. Our prejudices are of course with the H])ir(iH of our (iothic. 
churches, and the Indians erected some noble towers ; but biken alto- 
it is doubtful if anything of its class over surpassed the? beauty 
and elegance of the minarets attached *to the moscpies during this and 
the two or three subse(|uent centuries. 

The mosque of Kaloun, and the hos]utiil attached U» it (a.d. 12M4), 
jin? both nobh? buildings, full of the most c?l(?gant details, and not with- 
out t!onsiderable graiuleur in parts. Jn all ex(;tq)t d(*tail, however, 
they must yield the palm to the next great exanqile, the? inosfpie with 
which the Sultan Ilassan adorned Oairo in tin? year I.‘h5(). in sonic 
respects it is one of the most remarkable moscpies over ercct(?d in any 
country, and differs considerably fr<im any oth(?r with which we an? 
at present ac?<pxainted. 

As will be H(?en from the plan (wood(?ut No. its (jxternal form 
is v(jry irregular, following on all sides the lines of the strei?ts within 
whi(di it is situated. This irregularity, however, is not such as to 
detract from its a])p<?arfmce, which is singularly bold and massive? on 
i?v(?ry side ; the walls being nearly 100 ft, in height, and sunnounteil 
by a coniico, which adds 13 ft. to this, and projects about ft. I’his 
great height is divided int(» no less tlian 9 stories of small apariinents ; 
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but tho openings are so deeply recessed, and the projections botwoon 
them so bold, that, instead of cutting it up and making it look like a 
factory, which would have been tho case in England, the building Ima 
all tho apparent solidity of a fortress, and scorns more worthy of il„. 
desetindante of tho ancient riiaraohs than any work of modem times in 
l%ypt. 



SecUon ot MtnHiue of Ilnawin, Cairo. Scale I on ft. to 1 in. 


Internally there is a court open to the sky, measuring 117 ft. l»y 
105, enclosed by a wall 112 ft. in height. Instead of the usual colon- 
nades or arcades, only one gigantic niche opens in each face. On 
three sides these niches inctisure 4G ft. square ; but on that which faces 
towards Mecca, the greiit niche is G9 ft. wide by 90 in depth, anti 
90 ft. high inteiTially. All 4 niches are covered with Him])le tunntd 
vaults of a pointed form, without either ribs or intersections, and fur 
simple grandeur are unrivalled by any similar arches known to exist 
anywhere. 

Behind the niche pointing towanls Mecca is the tomb of the founder, 
square in plan, as these buildings almost ahvays are, measunng 69 ft. 
each way, and covered by a lofty and elegant dome resting on pcndcii- 
tives of great beauty and richness. It is flunked on each side by two 
noble minarets, one of which is tho highest and largest in Cairo, and 
probably in any part of the world, Iwing 280 ft. in height, and of pro- 
poilioiiate breadth. Its design and outline however are scarcely so 
elegant as some others, though even in these re8])ect8 it must be con- 
sidered a very beautiful example of its class. 

One of the principal defects of tho building is the position of its 
doorway, which, instead of facing the kHia or niche pointing towards 
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Mecca, is placed diagonally, in the street alongside of the building. 
It is a very beautiful specimen of arohitoctiiro in itself ; still its sitiia- 
tiuii and tlio narow passages that load from it to the main building 
dotnujt most materially from the effect of the whole odilico, which in 
other respects is so ptuiect. It may have been, that ground c«mld mjt 
bo ol)tained for the purpose of placing th(3 cuti*aiice in tluj j ight pi>si- 
tioii ; but more probably it was so armuged as a moans of dehiuce, the 
whole stviKjture having very much the appearamui of a fortalic^e, and 
])ciug without doubt erected to seiwo that ])urpose, Jis wtill m being 
adapted for a house of prayer. 

The mos<pio FTl M<jyed, cr(*cted in 141.5 a.o., is a singularly elcgJiiit 
Npocimen of a mosque with columns. EAternally it mejisurcs about 
•100 ft. by 2.50, and posscisses an internal court, surrounded by double 
colonnades on three sides, and a tiijde range of arches on the si<le 
looking towards Mec(;a, where also arc situated — its in that of Ikir- 
kook — the tombs of the hmnder and his family, A (umsiiloable num- 
brr of ancient columns have been used in the enadion of the building, 
hut tlic su])ei*Htruclur(3 is so light and elegant, that the effect, is agree 
able; and of the mixed mosques- <»r of those where ancimit materials 
are incorporated — this is one of the most i)h3asing specimens. 

I’crhapH tlio most ])ei'fect gem in or about ( 'uiio is the mos<pie and 
tomb of Kaitbey (woodcut No. 321 ), outside tho walls, erected a.o. 14t»3. 
liooked at externally or intenuilly, nothing can exceed th^ gnwjo of 
every part of this building. Its small dimensions exclude it from any 
claim to grandeur, nor does it j)rotcnd to the jmrity of the (Ireek and 
8t»mo other styles ; but as a perfect moded of the elegancie we generally 
associate with tho aichitccturo of this people, it is i)erhapH unrivalled 
by anything in Kgypt, and far sur|)asses the Alhambra ar the Western 
buildings of its age. 

After this period theio were not many iiuixudant buildings erecjtijd 
ill ("airo, or indeed in Egypt; and when a new ago of sjdoiidour 
ai)jx 5 ar 8 , the old art is found to have died tjut in the interval, and a 
renaissance far more injurious than tliat of the ^Ve8t is found to have 
grown uj) in tho interval, lii modem Europe the native architects 
wrought out their so-called restoration of art in their own pedantic 
tashion ; but in tho Levant tho corresjKmding process took place under 
tho auspices of a sot of refugee Italian artists, who engiafted their 
would-be classical notions on tho Moorish stylo with a vulgarity of 
form and colour of which we have no conception. In the later build- 
ings of Mehemet Ali and his contemporaries wo find tho richest and 
most beautiful materials, used so as to make us wonder Low men could 
so pervert every notion of Ideality and propriety to the production of 
such discordant ugliness. 

From its size and tho beauty of the materials, the mosque erected 
by the late Pasha in th(j citadel of C’airo ought to rival any of the more 
ancient buildings in the city ; but as it is, nothing can l)o worse or 
i^oro uninteresting. 

So little is known of the other buildings of Egj pt and of the neigh- 
bouring countries, that for the present they must lx? i)asNed over. 
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Mosque of Kaltbcy. From CoHtc'» Architecture Arabc. 


thuiigli many of thoiu aro doubtless of great antiquity, and not without 
considerable pretensions to beauty and grandeur. 

One of the most interesting of these is the mosque at Kairwaii. 
which cannot well bo passed over, as that city^ was long the capital ot 
the African provinces of the empire of the caliphs ; and it was theiieo 
that they conquered Sicily, and spread their religion into the centre ot 
the great continent whore it is located. The mos(pie was erected, or 
at least eoiumonced, in the 1st century of the llejra, and is built 
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principally from llonun remains found in the neighbourhood, but is 
now considered so sacred that no Christian is allowed to set foot within 
its precincts, so that all wo have the means of knowing is that it is a 
woithy compeer of the contemponiry mosviucs of Damascus and (\iiro. 

Tunis also possesses some noble edifices, not so old ns this, but 
still of a good age ; but, except the minaret 
represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 322), 
none of them have yet been drawn in such a 
manner as to enable us to judge either what 
they are, or what rank they arc entitled to as 
works of art. ^Iiis minaret is otkj of the fiinist 
.s])ocimcns of a particular class. It possc'sses 
none of the grace or elaborate beauty of detail 
of those at Cairo; but the beautiful ])roportion 
of tlie shaft, and the appropriate half-warlike 
stylo of its ornaments, render it singularly 
pleasing. The upper part also is well propor- 
tioned, blit has been altered to some extent in 
modern times. Unfoi*tunately neither its ago 
iior lieight is correctly known. It probably 
is 3 or -i centuries old, and, with its ccuitem- 
])orary the llassancc mosque at (.-airo, pri>ves 
that tlie Saracenic architects were capable c»f 
expressing simple grandeur as well as elaborate 
beauty when it suited them to do so. 

Algeria possesses no buildings of any im- 
portance belonging to any goo<l age of Moorish 
art. Tliosc of ( \mstantinch are the only ones 
which have yet been illustrated in siicka man- 
ner as to he intelligible, and they scarcely di*- 
servo mention after the great buildings in Egypt 
and the countries farther east. T cannot hel]» 

HusjKjcting that some remains of a better ago 
may still be brought to light ; but the French 
arelneologists seem to he wholly taken up with 
the vestiges of the Romans, and not to have 
turned their attention seriously to the moni 
modem stylo, whicli it is to be hoped they 
soon will do. In an artistic point of view, at 
least, this is far more important than the few fragments of Konian 
buildings that still ar<j left in that remote provineo. 



Miiinirl ut I'liiiiM, F 
Olrault (Ip l*r.uiKf*y. 


Mkcoa. 

■» 

As an appendix to this chapter, though scarcely stiiotly belonging 
to it, a plan is introduced of the celebrated temple at Mecca, more 
remarkable for its sanctity than for its architectural Iwaiity. 811011 
drawings as we jsissess hardly enable us to speak positively on this 
head, nor do they admit of our discriminating Imtwceii the parts 
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oreoted at diflfbront ag 08 ; and unfortunately the very few Christ ians 
wlio have over seen the interior were not possessed of the knowledj^o 
rocpiiKite to enlighten us on the subject. 



The principal object hero is of course the Kaabah, a small tower, 
nearly but not cpiite square in plan, the longer sides being .'19 aiul 
40 ft. respectively ; the shorter 31 and 33 ft. ; its height is 36 ft. The 
entrance is near one comer, at a height of 6 ft. from the ground. It 
is wholly without architectural ornament, and the upper part is 
covered by a black cloth, which is annually renewed. Next in impoi’t- 
anco to this is the Zcmzem, or holy spnng, which is said to have 
gushed out on this spot to the succour of Ishmael and his mother when 
perishing of thii’st. These two objects ore joined by a railing sur- 
rounding the Kaabah, except at one point, whore it joins the Zemzcin. 
The railing probably mai’ks the enclosure of the old Pagan temple 
before Mahomet’s time. 

These, with some other subordinate buildings, now stand in a couit- 
yard, forming a perfect rectangle intenially of about 380 ft. by 570, 
surrounded by arcades on all sides. These vary considcmbly in depth, 
so as to accou^modate themselves to the external outline of the building, 
which, as shown in the woodcut (No. .323), is very irregular. It i.*^ 
entered on all sides by 1 9 gateways, some of which are said to be of 
considerable magnificence, and it is adorned by 7 minarets. These are 

■ To get it vrithin the page, the scale of the plan is reduced to 200 French or 214 English 
ft., to 1 in. 
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placed very irregularly, aud none of them are of particular beauty i)r 
size. 

On the longer sides of the court there are 36 arch( 3 H, on the sliorfei* 
24, all slightly pointed. TTiey are supported by columns of greyish 
marble, every fourth being a scpiare ])icr, the others cireular pillars. 

Neither its ordinance, nor, so hr as wo can undei-staiid, its details, 
render the temple an object of much architectural imigniiicenco. Kvmi 
in size it is siiqiassed by many, and.is less than its great rival, the 
temple of Joimsalem, which was 600 ft. square. 8till it is interesting, 
as it is in reality the one temple of the Moslem world; for tliongli 
many mosques are now rei)uted sacred and studiously guarded against 
profanation as su(;h, this protended sanctity is evidently a prejudice 
ben-owed or inherited from other religions, and is no i>ai*t of the doctrine 
of the Moslem faith, which, like the Jewish, ])oints to one only temple 
as the place where the people should worship, and towards which they 
should turn in prayer. 
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Unfortunately for the complotenosH of our iicconut of tho Sanicenic 
Htylo, tho aroliitoctural history of Persia, is a complete hhiiik for the 
first six (joiituries of the Jlcjra. Nothing remains of the aiudeiit 
glories of Hagdad except a few fragments of tho walls of the Madrissa, 
anti perhaps one or two tombs, llussoriih and Knfa are equally desti' 
tiite of any architeetnrdl remains of the gi-eat ago of the Caliphs. 
Indeed, there does not seem to be one single mosqno or building m»w 
to bo found between the Eiqihrates and tho Indus bclongiug autlion- 
tically to tho earlier centuries of the Mahometan era, and in sneh a 
state as would enable ns to say what the style of those days was, <»i’ 
how far it resembled or differed from the eontemporary styles in tht.‘ 
neighbouring countries. 

Much of this may bo owing to our impeifect kiuiwlcdge of the 
subject., but more perhaps to tho fact of the l^ersians never having 
been teinple-bnilders, and eonseiineiitly never having possessed a me- 
iiumciital style capable of producing pennanent buildings. For though 
the Acluemcnians and Sassanians did ])roduee some durable structures, 
it scorns to have been under tho direct influence of tho Greeks and 
Romans, while all the native Assyrian and Rabylonian dynasties wen- 
content to build with wood and mud, or some equally ixirisliable mate- 
rials. In consequence of this, if we oxeejit some buried fragments, 
all has perislied ; and of tho architecture, properly so called, scarcely 
a vestige lias come down to our time. 

’ In Kpc>aking of Porsia as one of the the countries froni the Eujthnihs to the 
provinces into whicli Sanieenie ardiitecture Indus, thus comprising MosoiK>tainia .'»nd 
is divided, it is necessary to include all Aniicriia. 
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S() it Hp])OarH to have Ixioii with Ihigdiul in the days of its glory. 
The walls of the palaces seem to liavc boon of snn-dricd bricks, and 
tlKJ wliolo eonstnictivc parts of wood, eoveied, it may have* lu*en, with 
and silver plates, and painted with all the hues of tlie rainbow, 
but nevertheless j»erishable, and certain to go to det^ay as soon as the 
luiiintaining hand of a resident sovereign was Avithdrawii. 

From what wo know from history td* the age of Ihiroiin el Itasheed, 
it is |)robablo tliat no Moorisli court cA'er reached a higher pitch of 
(MiligliteTiment and magniticence than that of llagdad during his rm’gn 
f.v.i). 780-809). It was also so far reiimve^d from the dirc(;t intiueneo 
of the Byzantine stylis tliat it is probable we should find in his build- 
ings the germ (jf much wliieh now comes abruptly lx fore us without 
«»ur Ix'ing able to trace it back to its origin. 

In the whole arehitectiiial histoiy of the world there is scarcely 
so complete a break Jis this, and scarcely one so imudi to be lamented, 

( onsidering how great and hoAV polished the ])e()ple were wlioso art is 
thus lust to us. Let UK hope, however, that it is not entij oly lost ; but 
that some fragments may yet bo rceovertxl by the fii>}t who earnestly 
searches for them. But in the mean while we must pass on t(j the age 
of (Iheugis Khan, in the middle of the llUh century, before we can lind 
one certain examjile of Mahometan aj-ehifceluro in this iin]»ortaut 
distiiet. 

NVith such imperfect materials it Avill of cemrso be impossible to 
attempt anything like a contirnions history of J*ersian architecture, 
hut we must ho eonteiit with illustrating two or three of the jirin- 
eijud buildings ; by which means wo shall bo able to define the style 
with sniHeieiit distinetness, ami explain all its leading characteristics, 
thoiigli withont being able eithm’ to trace tlie origin of its pecu- 
liarities, or to point out in hoAv far they influenced the style of otlier 
eoimtrics. 

One of the earliest buildings of which anything like eoiTcet illus- 
trations havo been published is the Imaret or Hosjiifal of Oiilou Jami, 
at Erzeroum — an areadii of two stories, surrounding on three sides a 
eourt-yard 90 ft. by 45. It is broken in the (jentre by what in a 
f'hristian church would bo called a tmnsept. The woodcut hole given 
(Xo. 324) shows the general appearance of the arcade, and also the 
nppor pau^, of two minarets which flank the exteinal porch. I’liis 
porch is ornamented in the richest manner of the style. Opjxmite to 
the eiitranco a long gallery leiuls to the tomb of the founder, a circular 
building of very considerable elegance, the roof of which is a hemi- 
spherical vault internally, but a straight-sided Anneiiian conical roof 
on the outside. These dispositions make the plan of the building so 
similar to that of a ('hristian church, that most travellers have consi- 
dered it as one — mistaken the court for the nave, and the tomb, with 
the gallery leading to it, for the apse and choir. There can, however, 
bo no doubt but that it was originally built by a Mahometan, for the 
purpose of a hosyiital, or place of rest for pilgrims, during the sway of 
tho Seljiikian princes in the 12th and 13th centuries; and that its 
rimilarity to a Christian church in plan is accidental, though its details 

. 2 i) 




324 . Jniaret of Ouluu Jiimi ut Krzcruuin. I'ldm Tcxier ’s Amionin et la IVrsc. 


Thoro is iinotlior mosqno of about the Ranic ago as this at Ani, 
which would show oven more clearly this close analogy ; but it has 
never been drawn with sufficient correctness to admit of its being us(‘<l 
for the purpose of demonstrating the fact which has been pointed out. 
But, indeed, throughout Armenia, mosipics and Christian churclu^s 
al tomato with one another, bonx)wiiig details from (»nc another, and 
making up one of the most curious mixed chapters in the histoiy ot 
the art. ; but one that remains yet to bo written by some one who may 
visit the spot with sufficient knowledge and enthusiasm to accoin' 
plish it. 

MasyuE at Tabkekz. 

'I'he next building that may bo chosen for illustration is the ruined 
mosipie at Tabreez, which, when perfect, must have been c»nc of the 
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most beautiful iu the country. history is not exactly known ; hut 
it certainly Iwlouj^s to the Mogul dynasty, which on the death of 
Muugu Khan, tho son of (Ihengis Khan, wjis founded iu l\*i-sia by 
lliilaku, tho brother of the first naiiied. lie and his sons generally 
retaiiHjd tho faith of tlioir forefathers till (ihazaii Khan, wlni suc- 
irefled in A.D. 1204. lie zealously eiubmetMl the Maluunohin faith, and 
it wjis appanuitly h) signalise tho convei*sion that he began the niosqiK'. ; 
bat whether it wsis linished by him or Itis 
siice(‘ssoi*s is notqiiitt^ a[)|)ar(Mit. AsAvill 
be by the plan, it is not large, being 
nil ly about loO ft . by 120, exclusive of the 
tniiib in the r(iar, which as a Tartar it wiis 
iiiipossibh? he should dis])(‘nst» \vith. 

In plan it differs also veuy consideralily 
In an thos(3 jmjviously illiistrahid, being in 
tiiet a copy of a llyzantine chundi earrit'd 
"Ut with the details of tins 13th century. 

This fact confirms the belief that tho Ter- 
siaris before this age were not a inosquc- 
bnilding people. In this moscpio the mode 
ef decoration is what princijially deserves 
attention, the whole building, both ex- 325. Mowiur at Tabm'*. staiici(M>n. 
tenially and internally, being (jovered i 

with a perfect mosaic of glaztid bricks of tho most brilliant colours, and 
wrought into the most iutj icate paitcnis, and witli all the elegance for 
which tho Persians were in all ages remarkable. 



View ol ruined Mobriue ut 'I'abm-z. I* rum Tixlcr's Anni'nic ct la Peme. 
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become the principal ornament of liis iu?w city. Ker T*oi*t.er ' says tliut, 
iKiiiig scjizod with as much zeal for his new Shiite faith as his jirerlis 
cessor had boon for the Sonnite, his intention was to lodge in this 
mausoleum the remains of All and his son Hossein. This inteiition. | 
however, was not carried into effect, and we know that his own bonrs 
repose alone in their sjdcndid shrine. 

Jn general plan the building is an octagon, to which is add<Ml a 
small cha])cl opposite the entrahco, in which the body lies. Tlie front 
has also been brought out to a scpiare, not only to admit of two stair- 
cases in the angles, but also to serve as a backing to the whirli 

once adorned this side, but which has now entirely disappeared. 

Intemally the dome is 81 ft. in diameter hy 150 ft. in height, tin* 
octagon being worked into a circle by as elegant a senes of brackets 
as perhaps over wore employed for this purp(»sc. 1'bc form of tin* 
donui too is singulaJ’ly graceful and <;lega.nt, and was mueli pnderablc 
to the bulb-shaped double domes subsecpiontly common in Persian 
architecture. The whole is covered with glazed liles, rivalling in 
ricliiK^ss those of tlic mos(|ue at 'rabroez, and with its general bcaiilv 
of outline this building affords oiui of the b(>st s]a.*eim(ms of this slyk' 
to be found either in Persia or any other conntry. 

TIkjso works wore, however, far suii)aKsed in maguiticemu;, tlioiigli 
not in beauty, by those of the dynasty of Sufis, who succeeded in 
1491). The most powerful and brilliant sovereign of this race was 
Shah Abbas the Great (a.d. 1585~H)29), whose great works rendered 
bis ca])ibil of Ispahan one of the niost splemli<l cities of the East. 
Among these works, by far the most magnificent was the great Maidun, 
<ir bazjuir, with its aceonijianying mosque and subordinate hnildings. 
Tlio Maidiiii is an immense rectangular area, 2600 ft. by 7f)0/ sur- 
rounded on all sides hy an arcade two stories in lioight, consisting ot 
8ti arches on the longer, and 30 on tho shorter sides, ricldy oriia 
mentod, and broken in the centre of each fiice by a handsome (Mlifi(;e. 
Hie great mosque is at one end, opposite to wlii(;b is the bazjiar gate, 
and in the longer side tho l^ooft Ullah mosque : facing this is the 
All Kassi gate, which, in its various stories and complicated suites of 
apuriiueiits, is iu bict a palace mtlier than a gateway as we understand 
the tenn. 

The dimensions of the great mosque or Mesjid Shah may bo judged 
of from the plan opposite. As will bo ))erceived, the Maidan not 
facing Mecca, an angle is ma<le in the entrance, which however is far 
from being unfavourable to the general picturesque effect of tho groiq). 
'Fho mosque itself is a rectangular building, the intenial dimensions of 
which arc 223 ft. by 130, the centre compartment being surmounted 
by a dome 75 ft., in diameter and lU) ft. high internally ; but being 
double, like most domes of this ago, its extenial height is 165 ft., 


' Travels, vol. i. p. 277. «f St. Mark’s at Venice, whicii resembles 

* Ker Porter’s 'Fravels, vol. i. p. 432 et it more than any other area, is only 
soj. More than twice the area of the feet long, with a mean breadth of about 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. The Piazsa 250 feet. 
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and, surrounded us it is on all sides by ia(;jules in the richest style el' 
Persian polychnimatic decoration, the hrilliancy of its architectural 
effect is almost unrivalled by any other example of its class. iWith 
in architectural forma and in the stylo of omament this mowpu? 
is inferior to thost? at Tabreez and at 8ultanieh; but for mass uiid 
amount of di*coration it is perhaps tlie most magnificent spccim(‘ii in 
existence. Tak(ui altogether, the Maidan Shah, and its accom])anyiiirt; 
moK(pi(js and gates —the wliolc being tlie wojk of one king and on one 
design -present a S(;cne of goi-geons, though it may In? somewliat bar- 
barcnis splcmlonr almost nne(iiiallod in the whole world. Even now, 
in its proiiiatnro decay, it strikes almost tivory traveller, though tin- 
stylo is not one that looks well in ruin, owing to flic perisliablt; nature 
of the materials and the tawdry effect of glazed tiles, when it is seen 
that they are a mere surface ornament to ilu; walls. 



3:n. Miulriasii of Sullun Hudein at Japuliaii. From FlaiKliti uml Codto's V'oyaf^c cn IVrsc. 

The forms and peculiarities of this style will bo Ijetter judged of— 
in a woodcut at least — by the representation of the Mmlnssn., or collegi*. 
of TIuscin Shah (woodcut -No. 331), the last of the Sufi kings of 
Pei'sia; and though erected at the end of the 17th century, while the- 
great mosque was built in the beginning of it, hut little change seems 
to have taken place in the interval : the minarets are of the same f(»nn, 
the double bulb-shaped dome is similar, and the double arcades that 
suiToiind the court of the mosque are the same in form as those that 
encircle the Maidan Shah. 
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Prom iho time of the Afj;haii invjision, which took place during the 
reign of the Sultan llusciii in the bogiiiiiing of tlie last century, 
Persia does not scorn to have i*ecovcrcd herself sufficiently to under- 
take any great works ; some palaces, it is true, have l)ecu built, and 
mosques of inferior dimensions, but nothing really remarkable of late 
years. The influence of the corrupt, styles of Europe has become too 
a]>i)arent to enable us to hope that she will ever again be able to recover 
her j)lacc in tlio domain of art. • 

W hen we have Gom])lctiMl the sni*v(iy of the Saracenic styhi hy de- 
scribing it as found in hulia and Spain, we shall be better able to 
jinlgti (»f the merit of the Persian form (»f it. In the mean whihi 
it is sufficient to observe that its chief historic intmuist rests on the 
fact of its being a modern reproduction of the style of the ancient 
j»alaces of Nineveh and llabylon, using the same thick walls of imj>er- 
loct ly bunied bricks, and covering them with the sanni brilliant coloured 
decorations of gla/ed and painted tiles and bricks, carrying this sj)ceios 
of decorati<j]i to an extent never attempted in any' cdher part of the 
world. This h)0 (Mnistitiites its prinei|)al idaim to interest in an artistic 
point of view, showing how far jiolychromaiic decoration may ho used. 
Hot only internally^ but externally', without any offence to gofsl taste, 
but, on th(j contrary^ with tlw^ most complete success in ju’odiudng tliat 
beauty and sjdciidour wliicli is the aim of all architectural utterance. 

i 

Pa LACKS. 

The Persian jiriiiccs showed ahnost as nnndi taste and splendour in 
tlieir pal£u*.es as in their mowjucs ; but these wore not from tlicii* nature 
so capable of arcliitectursil display as the otliors. An Eastern pabnaj 
neither requires that mass of ajiartments aiul offices which ani in- 
dispensable in Europe, nor does the climate admit of their Ixdng 
massed together st) as to form a single group, imposing from its size*. 
Oil the contrary, the Persian palaces generally consist of a numlier of 
pavilions and detached halls, and smaller groujis of a})artmeiits st!at- 
tered over a large space interspersed with trees and gardens, and only 
connected by covered arcades or long lines of canals, the centre of 
which is adorned hy' fountains of the most elegant fonns. 

Individually these detached buildings are often of great beauty' 
and most elaborately oniamentod, and the whole cflbct is p](;a.sing and 
tasteful ; but for true architectural eftcct they arc too scattered, and 
the whole is generally very deficient in grandeur. 

The throne-room at Teheran (woodcut No. is a fair speeim(;n 
of these buildings, though in fact it is only a porch or deep recess 
oiioning on a garden, the front lieing supported or omamiiiited liy two 
twisted columns. In front of these a massive curhiiii is drawn out 
when the room is used, and both for colour and richness of effect the 
curtain is virtually the principal feature in the comivisition. 

The next example is taken from the palace of (fliar Bagh, or the 
four gardens at Ispahan, and shows the general picturesque ffinii these 
buildings assume. It is by no means so favourable a s])eeimen as the 
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last, thoiigl. this may arise more fn.m the nature ef the bnihlinsr fi.,,, 
rom any want of taste on the ]iart of its arcliiteet. Many of the navi 
lions in ^o same pilaco are of great lightness and elegance, thengh 
most of them being supimrted by wooden pillam, and being of verv 

*“ >'W»' ■< 

The C’aravanserais are another class of buildings, not peculiar it 
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is tnio, t() PorHia, lint which, from the character of the t rathe in iner- 
(ihandiNC, and the general insecurity of the roads along which it is 
'conducted, have received a great developnieiit in that country. Jnter- 
nally, their usual form is that of a s<|uarc conit-yard, suiroundiMl hy a 
range of arcades generally two stories in height, each areli ojiening 
into a small scinare cell at the IkicIc. Externally they pr(?sent only ii 
high plain wall, surmounted by battlements and Hanked by towers at 
rfujh angle, and sometiin(‘H also by ildditioiial towers in the longiu* 
tacos. The princijial architocdural ornament is lavished on the gatev 
ways, which are almost always higher than the (contiguous walls, and 
often display great beauty of design combined with considerable elabo- 
ration of det.'iil. 

It is not, however, only in these larger monuments that thi^ Peu’- 
sians shoAv an a])preciation of the iMMintiful and a powcT of expre^ssing 
it. As in most Eastern nations, thc^ feeling seiuus innate, and all the 
lainor objects sliow it as wcdl as the more imj>ortant om^s. I'luiy arc^ 
now too d(*(‘])ly depressed to attempt much ; hnt it only seems to 
rnpiin^ a gleam of retnniing sniishitict to cnahhi th(*m again tc» rival In 
art tile aiimVuit glories of Aiuevcdi and I^crsepolis, provided they can 
avoid thc^ snare of copying, which has been fatal to the art of most 
ijiodeni nations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
r % D I A. 


CONTKNTS. 

Lnctil cliaractor of atyle — Ghazni — ReinainA at Delhi — Jaiinporo — Mosques ut, 
Gour — Mandoo — Mosque at Futtehporo Siori — Moaquo of Shah Jeliaii at Dellii 
— Tombs — Tombs at Agra and Old Delhi — The Tajo Mehal— Groat Dome at 
Beejapore — Palaces: ofAkhar; ofShnhJehan, 


CHUONOLOGICAL MEMORANDA. 

l)ATI-:8. I 

tSubuktOfcln tlio (.ihuznavtde. First Maho* YnsufKhancstubliKhosdymiKlyatlteiJii- 

metiui inviisionot' Jiulia .... a.i>. 975* ! pc 

Mahniuiul, cunquentr or India .... 997 Ifimiayqn^ builder of tomh af. Old Drlhl . 1Wl 

Shahab ud decii establishes OlKiri dynasty tls.'l Akluir, builder of mosque and )>ulacn at 

K<N)tub lid deen establishes Pathan dynasty. F uttebpore Skrl— tomb at Secundru . 

builder of mosque at Delhi .... 1206 j Miiluirnmcd, builder of great dome at IbO' 

!S<?kander 8litdt, builder of mosque at tlour 135H j ja)K>re lG2«i 

K1u\)a Jcdiaii, builder of niowpie at .raiiri- Shah Johan, builder of palaces at Delhi 

pore 1397 and Agra. Melml at Agra . . 

lh\l)cr establishes Mogul dynasty . . . 1494 Aurungzel)e 1G5 h 

• If not otlHvwMc Hinted, thcdiUe given in Uutt of Uic lM*ginniug oftlw* n-ign. 


PuRixa tho pcriutaneucc of tlio Koman empire a gixjat belt of sta- 
tionary civilized nations cxttmded nearly due eastward from the slnn t’s 
of tlio T^IeditciTancan to the Bay of Bengal. Uninfluenced by their 
arts or civilization, two groat wandering hordes hung upon the northern 
and sontlieni frontiers. The Arabs, as the nearest and most impetuons, 
lii*st burst their bonds, and spread over Syria, Egypt, and Persia. The 
three following centuries sufliced not only to expend their energy, but 
to steep them in the luxury and enci*vation of those nations whom they 
had subdued, more in consequence of the vices of the conquered races 
than from their own prowess. The Arabs in their turn made way 
tho irniption of tho great Turkish or Tai-tar tribes, who, from being 
simple shepherds pasturing their flocks on the grassy plains of Upper 
Asia, became a race of conquerors extending their victorious anus 
over the fairest part of the inhabited globe. After three centuries t»f 
continued progress, Turkish governors ruled over all the Mahometan 
kingdoms of the East, extending from tho Nile and tho Adriatic to the 
mouth of the Ganges. 

l"hus wo And in the earlier Mahometan architecture of Egypt ^ 
purely Arabic elaboration of the Byzantine style ; but with a gr^ual 
introduction of a Tartar element under the Memlook Sultans. In Persia 
the saino was probably the case; but in India tho Arabic phase in 
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entirely lost ; and when wo firat moot with oxainj)los of Mahoinotnn 
arcliitccturo in this country, it is a Tartar form of the older Sassa- 
nian art. 

Those Moslems who conqnci’cd India were from first to last of Tartar 
origin — Toorks, Pathaiis, and Moguls. No Arab, and indeed no purely 
I’ersiaii race, ever crossed the boundary duiing that period, and the 
(•on.so(pienco is, that we lind there a combination of IVirtar and Hindu 
architecture, ditfei-iiig in many cssentiM ])oints from all other forms of 
Saracenic art, though resembling the Persian more lhaii any other. 

^fhe ])rinci])al local dillerence arises from its. being founded on the 
Hindu, or rather on the .laina style; but the great essential charac- 
teristic is the universal prevalence of tombs, and of the forms arising 
fn)iu this peculiarity. 

In Kgypt and in Persia the tombs appear timidly, and as if attached 
to the mosques. In India it more generally happens that the moscpies 
are attached to the tombs ; the latter lieing by tiir the noblest and 
most im])ortant buildings now found in India, and those which give 
form and character to the style. 


Gu AZNf. 

Towards the latter part of the 9th (century the power of the Calii)hs 
of Bagdml was sinking into that state of rapid decline whi(!h is the fate 
of all Eastern powers. During the reign of A1 Motamed, 870-89 1 , Egypt 
he(;anie independent, and the northern province (d Bokhara tlirew oil’ 
tile yoke under Nasr ben Ahmed, the governor appointed by the (.’alijdi, 
the descendant of Saman, a robber chief, who declared and maintained 
his independence, and so formed the »Samanian dynasty. After about 
a century of existence, Sabuktagin, a Turkish slave belonging to a 
general of one of the last of the Samanian kings, rendered himself also 
indepeiident of his master, and established himself in Ghazni, of which 
he was governor, founding the well-known dynasty of Ghaznavides. 
ilis successor Mahmoud, A.n. 977-1039, is one of the best-known 
kings ill Indian histoiy, owing to his brilliant campaigns in India, 
and more especially that one in which he destroyed the celebiated 
temple of Somnath. 

On his return from an earlier campaign, in which ho sacked the 
town of Muttra, wo learn from Ferishtah that the king c^irdcretl a mag- 
nificent mosque to be built of marble and granite, afterwards known 
by the name of the Celestial Bride. He founded a university near to 
it. When the nobility of Ghazni perceived the taste of their king in 
architecture, they also endeavoured to vie with one another in the 
magnificence of their palaces, as well as in the public buildings which 
were raised for the embcllishraont of the city. “ Thus,” continues the 
historian, “ the capital was in a short time ornamented with mosrj[ueH, 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, rc-servoirs, and cisterns, beyond any city 
in the East.” 

The plain of Ghazni still shows the remains of all this splendour; 
and in the dearth of infonnati<jn regarding Persian art of that ago, a 
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knowledge of tliiH would be one of the most interesting and valimblc 
contributions wo coidd receive. 'ITiese mins, however, have not been 
as yet either examined or described;' and even the tomb of tlu^ (Ircjit 
Mahinoiid is unknown to us, except by name,* notwithstanding tlu* 
celebrity it acquired from the rcumval of its gates Uj India at tlie ter- 
mination of our disastrous carnpaigiis in that c<juntry. 

Tliesc ai o of Ikjodar pino,“ and the caived omaments on tbem are m 
similar to those on the mosque Rf Ebn Touloun at (.’airo, ;is nt4 mdy 
to prove their being of the sjimc ago, but also to show how similar lln* 
modes of decoration wore at these two extremities of the JMosleiu 
empire at that time. 

Two minars still adorn the jdain outside the city, and furm, if iii»l 
the most striking, at least the most prominent of the mins of that city. 
Neither of them were ever athichcd to any mosques; they are imbiil 
pillars of victory, or Jaya Sthamhn.%* like those in India, and Jirt? siuli 
m we might exjjcct to find in a country so long Ihiddhist. One <it‘ 
them was erected by Mahmoud himself; the other was built, or at Ica.st 
finished, by Masond, one of his immodiutt‘ siu^cessors.' 

I'he lower part of these towers is of a star-lik(^ form — the j)lan 
bi'ing ap]virently that of two squares placed diagonally the mie ovo’ 
the other. The upper part , rising to the height of ubtmt 140 ft. fnun 
the ground, is eireular; both are of hrickwerk, eovered with oinsi- 
ments of temi-c;otta of extreme elaboration and beauty, and redlining 
its sharpness to the ]ir(*soiit day. 

Sevciral other minars of the same (ihiss are found farther west, even 
as far as the roots of the (/aucasns," which, liko these, were pillars of 
victory, erected by the conquerors on their battle-fields. Npne of 
these have the same arehitcetuml merit as tliosO of Gliazni, at least in 
their present state, though it may bo that tlndr omaments, having 
been in stucco or some perishable material, have disappeared, leaving 
IIS now only the skeleton of what they were. 

The weakness of Malimoud’s successors loft the Indians in repose 
for more than a century and a half ; and, like all Eastern dynasties, the 
Ohuznavides were gradually sinking to inevitable decay, hut their fall 
was preci]utated by the crimes of one of them, which were feaifully 
avenged by tbo destniction of their empire and capital hy Ala ud deeii, 
and the final suporcession of their nice by tliat of Ghori, in the person 
of Shahab nd deen, in the year 1183. 


^ It is very much to be regretted that not one 
single oHicer accompanicil our annica, wlicu 
they passed and rcjnisscd over Ghazni, with 
sumcdefit taste and knowledge to appreciate 
the interest of these mins ; and it it to he 
hoped, if an op])ortuniiy should again oct;nr, 
that their importance to the history of art in 
tJie East will not be overlooked. 

* The sketch of the tomb published by 
M. Vigne in his Travels iii Afghanistan gives 
too ooiitinod a (Kirtioii of it to enable us to 
judge either of its foim or detail. The gato 
iu front is probiihly modern, and the foileil 


arches in the background appear to he tlio 
only part that huhirigs to the llili century. 

“ The tradition that these gates were of 
Biindal-wood, and brought from Somuath,.is 
entirely disproved by the fact of their being 
of the focal pine- wood, iis well as hy the style 
of decoration, which has no resemblance to 
Hindu work. 

* See pp. 6, 81, &c. 

^ See translation of the inscription on these 
minars, J.A.S.h., No. 134, for 1843. 

* Two are represented by Dubois de Mont- 
IsH'eux, Voyage autoiir dii Cauciisc. 
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334. Minar at Ghazni. From a drawing by G. 'F. Vigim, lOwi. 

With all tho vigour of a now race, the (Ihoriaiis HCt alxnit the con 
<jue8t of India. After HiiHtainiiig a defeat in tlio year HIM, Slialial> ml 
dcon again entered India in when he attacked and dtjfeated 

Pirthay, llaja of Delhi. ThiH Kucee»8 was followed by tlio coiK^TiCHt of 
(^anougo in 1194; and after tho fall of these two, the greatest oa])italH 
and empires in tho peninsula, India may he miUl to have hoen con- 
quered before his d^h, which liappened in 120(». 

At his death nff*j5reat empire fell tt) pieces, and India fell to tho 
share of Kootiib ud decn Ilx)k. This prince was originally a Turkish 
slave ; afterwards he became one of Shahab ud deen’s generals, and 
t!ontributcd greatly by his talents and military skill tho success i»f 
his master. He and his success* n*, Altumsh, continued nobly tlic work 
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so succossfiilly begun, and before the death of the latter, in 1 2.35, thcr 
empire of northern I ndia liad permanently passed from the liandN of 
the Hindus to those of their Mahometan concpierors. 

For three centuries the empire continued under a succession of 
Turkish, or as they are usually called, of lAitlian dynasties. Tiu so 
monarehs exhibited a continued vigour and energy very unusual in 
the East, and they not only sustained but increased and consolidated 
this newly acquired Jiecession to the dominions of tlui faithful, when, in 
141)4, Haber, the 4th in descent from Tamerlane, invaded Hiiidostan, 
and finally establislied the celebrated dynasty of the Moguls, Avhicli 
during six succeeding reigns, extending over the extraordinaiy peri«)il 
of more than two centuries, reached a degree of splendour and of solid 
power almost unknown in the East. On the dinith of Aiining/.L‘he, in 
1707, the empire fell to pieces, and was a prey to anarchy till alh r 
the battle of Hlassyin 1757, when it virtually fell into the hands of Mu? 
English. \Vc have now h(dd it for nearly a century, but whcthei’ for 
good or for evil remains to bo seen. Certain it is that our intluenei^ 
has been fatal as far as architecture or art is concerned. Wherever 
our power is fairly estjiblished, the natives have ceased to build witli 
taste, and we jiave even laboured to obliterate all tifices of former 
architectural beauty. It may be that the gotnl we have dtme may 
more tlian compensate for this ; but it is painful to think that this has 
boon gainod at tho sacrifico of much that was beautiful and refined. 

Kootub. 

far the most interesting group of ruins that exist in India, or 
perhaps in any ])art of the world, is that which is grouped round the 
tall column of Victory which Kootub erected at Delhi within the pit*' 
cincts of the palace of the unfortunate Tirthay Itaja, to celebrate his 
conquest of the Hindus. 

Even ill situation these mins are singularly beautiful, for they 
sbind on tho gentle slope of a hill overlooking a plain that once had 
been apparently a lake, and afterwards became the' site of three suc- 
cessive capitals of the East. Jn fnuit arc tlui ruins of Togluckabad, the 
gigantic fort of an old Pathau chief ; and farther north tho plain is still 
covered with tho mins of Old Delhi, the eapihd of the later Pathans 
and earlier Moguls. Beyond that, at tho distance of 9 or 10 miles, 
are seen tho towera of Shahjehanabad, tho modern capital, and still 
tho seat of the nominal monarchy of the Great Mogul. Still farther 
north are situated the civil station and cantonments of the British ruleis 
of the country. It is a fortunate circumstance that these w^cro not 
placed here, as at Agra, in tho midst of the ruins, for it is to this that 
wo owe their preservation. But for the distance it is probable that 
marble columns would have been taken for all puqwses for which 
they might have been available, with a total disregard for the beauty 
and intei’est of the remains thereby annihilated. Even as it is, the 
buildings belonging to the celebrated Shahlimar gardens, which were 
the only buildings of importance in the neighbourhood of tho English 




Plan of ftiliris in Old iHiIbi. Fn mi n plan by the Author. Scale lOU ft, to 1 in 


' At one time a better influence seems 
to have prevailed, and some money was 
spent in repairing the Kootub Minar, It 
is true this was done in the worst possible 
taste. A door was added in the true style of 
Strawberry Hill Gothic; and a kiosk was 
stuck on its summit copied from the mrden 
pavilion of some modern dwelling in Delhi, 
and balustrades added to the balcooies io the 


same taste. A dome, too, surmounted the 
whole; but as this was of lath and plaster, or 
some such material, it has disappeared long 
agOf and it would be well if the other im- 
provements had so alsfi; but the masonry 
was repaired and consolidated, and we must 
therefore be thankful tlmt so much was done, 
and not gnimble at the mode. 

2 E 
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scale to whioli it lias been necessary to reduce it prevents all its 
peculiarities from being seen. To understand it, it is necessary tu 
bear in mind that all the pillans arc of Hindu, and all the walls of 
Mahometan arehiteetiire. 

It is by no iiKiaiis easy to determine whetlusr tlie pillars now stand 
as originally aiTangtid by the Hindus, or whetlier they Ijave been taken 
down and re-arranged by the conquerors. In this instam;e it seems 
most probable that the former AViis tlui (Jtise, ami that they were t)])en 
eolonnadiis surrounding the pahu;e of Tirthay itaja. Hut siqipusing tliis 
to he so with reg-ard to the ])illars, it is quite evident tliat all tlic^ enelos 
ing walls were erected liy the Moshuns, all the string-courses hein^ 
eov(ircd with oniamcnts in their style, and all the openijigs })oss(.*.ssinn 
pointed arches, which thedlindus never used. If this is so, it is tin 
only instance known of lliridu jullars being left undisturl)od. The 
eelobrated contemporary moscpic at (^anuuge is umloubtedly a Jaina 
temple, rearranged on a. jdan ])recisc‘ly similar to that of the mosque el' 
Amrou at Old Cain) (woodcut No. IH.*)) ; but as tla^ roof and ilomes are 
all of Jaina arehiteciure, no trace of the Aloorish styh^ is to la* seen 
iutonially ; tin* eKterior is as purely of Mahoimdan archile(4ure. 'flieie 
is another mosque at Dhar, near Mandoo, of miuJi more modern dal(‘. 
which is without doul)t a Jaina temple re-arranged, as explained p. Sn. 
Another in the fort at Jannpore, Jis well as fiagmeiits of other 
mosques elsowlujre, all show the same system of taking down and re- 
arranging the materials on a different ])lan. If theitffore the pillars 
at Kootub are in s^itu, it is the only instance known of such being the 
case. It may ]>erhaps ho necessary to cx])lain that there C))uld he no 
difficulty in taking down and rebuilding any of these erections, for the 
joints of the pillars are all fitted with the ])rccision'that Hindu patience 
alone could give : and each compailmeut of the roof is composc^d of 
9 stones ~4 architraves, 4 ungnlar and 1 central slab, as explaiiiod 
in diagram No. 47, p. 74, and all so exactly fitted, and so little do 
pendent on cement, as easily to be takem down and put up again. The 
same is true of the domes, all which, being honestly and fairly fitted, 
would suffer no damage from the process of removal. 

The section (woodcut No. JJt)) of one half of the principal coloii- 
nadtj (the one facing the gi'ejit scries of arches) will explain its form 
better than words can do. It is so purely Jaina, that it should per- 
haps have been introduced iii speaking of that stylo ; but as making 
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a i)art of the earliest mosque in India, I liave j)reteiTe(l introdiieinjj; it 
ill this place. 'J'he pil lars used here are of the same order, and similar to 
those used on Mount Ahu (shown in woodcut No. 44), excejit that those 
at tlld I hdlii are much richer and imuc tdahorale. ^riiey beloiifij ])ro- 
hahly to the t)th or 10th cculurv, and are amoiij^- the few examples to 
he found in India that .seem to he ovm loaded with oiiiammit there 
nut heinj^ one inch of jdain surface from the ea]»ital to the base. Still 
the ornament is so sharp and so beaiitilVillv exi'cuted, and the idlect, in 
their jiresont state of decay and ruin, so ])iet.nii‘s(jue, that it is very 
ililliciilt to lind fault with what is so beautiful, in some, instances the 
ti^ures that were on tluj shafts <4* th(‘ ])ill;irs liave been cut oil*, as 
utfeiisive to Mahometan strictness with rcj^jird Ut idolatrous imaj^es ; 
hilt on the roof and less .secTi parts, the eross(*d-lc^-^<‘d tij;iii(‘s of tin? 
-liiina saints, and other embhans of that religion, may still be iletected. 



337. Cenlrul rtaiiKC of Ardi«8 at tin- Kwlub, Irum a nkctch by ibi; Anrhor. 


The glory of the moHijuc, however, is not in these Hindu remains, 
but in the great range of arches on the eastern side, extending north 
and south for about .*18.5 ft., and consisting of grefiter and 8 smaller 
archos ; the central one being 22 ft. wide and 5.3 high ; the larger side 
arches 24 ft. 4 in., and alxmt the sames height as the central arch ; 
the smaller arches are about hiilf these diincnsi^ms, and unfortunately 

2 E 2 
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aro generally very inncli ruined. Behind this, at the distance ni 
02 ft., are the foundations of another wall ; Imt wlndher intcnikMl to 
bo candod as high jis that in frtmt is by no means apparent. It 
seems probable that the Hindu pillars hotwoen the two screens 
wore the only part that wfis proposed to be 0 (jvered, some of tliem 
being built into tlie back part of the great arerhes, and all ahovo 
them is quite plain and smooth, without the least indication of any 
intention to constrnet a vault (fr roof of any Hoi*t. Btjsides this, a n»nf 
is by no moans an essential part of a mosque; a wall facing Mecca is 
all that is rc^piirod, and fre<piently in India is all that is built, tlnmjili 
sometimes an emdosure is added in front of it to jiroteet the wor- 
sliippers from interruption. Jtoofed colonnades are of corirse not only 

convenient but ornamenbil acconi]»ani- 
ments, yet far from being indispcnsalilj-. 

The In'story of this mosque, ast<»ld in 
its construction, is as (Mirions as any 
thing alsmt it. it secuns the Algliaii 
conqiieroi*H had a toloral)ly distinct iiha 
that ]H>inted arches wore tlie ti-iie form 
(►f arehitcctural openings; but 
without science suilicient to cunstjiiei 
them, they left tin? Hindu architects ami 
builders whom they employed to follow 
their own devices as to the mode by which 
this fonn was to be attained, Tlu^ Hin- 
dus, however, up to this time had luivi r 
built arches, nor indeed did tln^y foi 
cienturicfl afterwards. Accordingly they 
proceeded to make the pointed openings 
on the same principle upon which they 
built their domes. They carried them n]» 
in horizontal courses as fiiras they could, 
and then closed them by long slabs 
meeting at the top, the construction 
l)eiug in fact that of the arch of th(‘ 
aqueduct at Tusculum, shown in w'ood- 
cut No. 280. Tho same architects wi n* 
employed by their mastci’s to orna- 
ment tho faces of these arches, and did 
so by copying and repeating the orna- 
ments on the pillars and friezes on tin* 
opposite sidqs of tho court, covering 
the whole with a lace-work of intricate 
3:w. Minar of Kootnb. and doliciito carving, such as no mo^qm* 

From a aketch by tho Author. received before or sinco ; and though 

it is perhaps in a great measure thrown away and lost when used on 
such a scale, it is without a single exception the most exquisih^ 
specimen of its class known to exist anywhere. Tho stone being par- 
ticularly hal’d and good, it retains its freshness to the present day, and 
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is only destroyed above tlie arches where tlie faulty Jliudu construc- 
tion lias superinduced premature decay. 

The miliar is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter at the base, and, when mcji- 
snred in 1794, was 242 ft. in height.* Even then, however, thecjqutal 
^va.s iiiined, so that some 10 or perhaps 20 ft. must be added to this to 
coiiiplete it« original elevation. It is oniamonted by four boldly pro- 
jVefing balconies: one at 90, the second at 140, the third at 180, and 
tlio fourth at 208 ft. from the giound; botwTon whi<h are richly scul])- 
tiircd I’aised belts (jontaining inscriptions. In the lower story the 
|)rujccting flutes are alfeniately angular and circular, in the second 
circular, and in the third anguliir only ; above this tlu' iniiiar is plain, 
l»nt |)rinci])ally of white marble wdth belts of the red siindstone of 
wliieh th(*. three lower stoihis are composed. 

The only building known to be taller than this that the Ma- 
liomotans ever ere<ded is the minaret of the mos([ue of JIassan, at 
(’airo (p. ;{94 and woodfuit No. 820) ; but as this pillar at Old DelJii is 
a wholly indepondent building, it has a far nobler a|>pearance, and 
both in design and finish far surpasses its Egyptian rival, Jis iinhujd 
it does any building of its class, so far as 1 know, in tin; whole 
woild. 

At the distance of 470 ft. north of this one a second minar was 
(-■onnuenced, of twice? its dimensions, or 297 ft. in circumfeieiieo. It 
WHS only carried up to the height of 40 ft., and abandoned prohably 
in cons(‘(pienco of the removal of the seat of government to 
ahad or elsewhere. 

The date of all these buildings is known with sufticient exactness 
from the inscriptions that cover them,* from which it appears that the 
inner court was enclosed by Shahab ud deen. The central ninge of arches 
(woodcut No. 837) was built by Kootub iid deen; the wings by Altumsh, 
whose tomb is behind the northern range; and the minar either built, 
ar at least finished, by the same monarch : they extend therefore from 
A.o. 1196-1235, but were left incomplete at the death of the last-named 
king. 

Having described at such length the ruins of the first buildings 
the Moslems erected in the old imiKjrial city of the Hindus, we pass 
over the mosques at Canouge, Dhar, Mandoo, Jauni)ore, itc., which 
were built in the same style ; for, though full of interest in themselves, 
they do not possess sufficient individual character to require detailed 
descriptions of each. Nor will it be necessary again to allude to th(i 
IMllars of Victoiy which the Moslems erected at Gour,* Dowluhilmd,^ 
('oel, Hissar,* or elsewhere, wherever indeed they wished to signalise 
and commemorate their tiiumph over the Infidels. 


' Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. p. 313. 

* Translated by Walter Ewer, Asiatic He- 
Miarches, vol. xiv. p. 480. 

* Danicirs Views in the East. 


* Capi. (irindlay's Views in tlie Esiht. Jn 
neither of thoM* works are the plates nuin- 
bcifjd, 

^ J,A.S.B. \'ol. vii. pJatc xxvi. 
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Jauxtouk. 

About two ccntunos after tho coiKiiicst of Tmlia by tbo Mo.slrT!is. 
Khoja Johan, tho Soiibahdar or pfovomor of the piovinoo in wliich 
Jaunpore Ih sitnattid, assiinuid mdepeiidonoe, and eslablialiod a dynasly 
which maintained itself for nearly a eentnry, from a.d. 11197 to about 
1478,— and tlioupjh tlum reeoiapiered by tin? sovereign of Delhi, it 
still retained a s<irt of semi-independence till finally incoiporated in 
tho Mogul empire by the great Akbar. During this period it \v:is 
adorned by several large mosqiujs, three <d’ which still remain tolerably 
entire, and a considerable nnnib(*r of tombs, palaces, and other buildings, 
besides a fort and bridge, all of which are as remarkable specimens of 
their class of architecture as are to be found anywhere in India. 

'riie .lumma Alesjid, or Friday mosqiui, was commenced by Shall 
Ibrahim, a.d. 1419, but not (completed till tho reign of lloseiii 14.M- 
1478. It consists of a court- j'ard 220 ft. by 214, on the western siJt* 
of which is situated a range of huildings, tho emitral (.me covt*rcd by a 
dome 40 ft. in diannder, in front of which stands a gate ]>yrami(l or 
pi'opffhm^ of almost Kgy])tian mass and outline, nsing to the height of 
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Hfi ft. This gate pyramid by its elovati(m supplied the i)Iaoe of a mi- 
naret, which none of moscpies possess. On each side of the d«nno 
is a compartment divided into two stories by a stone lloor supj)ortcd 
<ni ])inars ; and Ix^yond tliis on each side is an apartment, 40 ft. by oO, 
covered l)y a bold pointed vault with ribs, and s«) constructed tliat its 
up]H*r surface forms the tjxtejiial roof of the building, which in (b4liic 
vaults is s(3arcely '.‘ver the case. 

The three sides of the eourt-yard w<‘re surj-ounded hy double colon- 
nades two stoiies in Indght internally, but with tlirec on the exterior, 
the tloor of the conrt-yanl being raised to the height of the lower 
story. On (iaeh face was a handsoim^ gateway; erne of wlii(di is repre- 
sented in woodcut No. oih), which gives a fair idea of tlie styh? : the 
greater ])art of the eastern side of the court Inis Im cii taken down and 
removed hy the English to repair station-roads and hridgi'S, for which 
ill their estimation tliose ]iillars are admiiably adapted. ^I’lie smallest 
nf the mosipies is the Ijall J)nrwaza or licd (Jatc. It is in the same 
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Style as the others; and its pn»py Ion -represented in woodcut No. 
340 — displays not only the hold nia'^siVeness with which these 
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mosques were erected, but shows also that strange admixture of Hindu 
and Mahometan architecture which pervaded the style during th(‘ 
whole period of its continuance in India. 

Of the three mosques remaining at Jaunpore, the Atala Mosjid is 
the most ornate and the most beautiful. The colonnades surrounding 
its court are four aisles in depth, the outer columns of which are double 
square pillars, as arc also those adjoining the interior of the court. The 
throe intermediate rows are single square columns. This is altogcdher 
so like an Indian armngement, that 1 at one time was half inolined to 
agree with Baron Hugol, and fancy that this really was an old Buddliist 
monastery. Its gateways, however, which arc jmrely Saracenic, uio 
the principal oniaments of the outer court, and the wcstcmi face is 
adorned by 3 propylons simihir to that reproHonted in the last wood- 
cut, but richer and more beautiful, while its interior domes and rool’s 
arc superior to any other specimen of Mahometan art 1 am accpiaiutcd 
with of so early an age. 

The other buildings hardly rccpiiro particular mention, though, as 
transition specimens from one style to another, these Jaunpore ex- 
am])lcs are well worthy of illustration, and in themsedves possess a 
simplicity and grandeur not often met with in this style. An jippear- 
atice of strength, moreover, is imparted to them by their sloping walls, 
which is forcign to our general conception of Saracenic art. Among 
the PathaiiH of India the expression of strength is as characteristic of 
the style as massiveness is of that of the Normans in England. In 
India it is ibund conjoined with a degree of refinement seldom met 
with elsewhoro, and totally free from the coai’senoss usually combined 
with vigour and boldness of design in other <^ountn*es. 


Gour. 

The city of Gour, in Bengal, long the Hindu capital of the lower 
country, and for inorii than throe centuries the seat of an indopendciil 
I’athan kingdom, possesses within its walls and in its neighbourhood a 
series of mins, principally mosques, well worthy of attentive study. 
Owing perhaps to the materials being principally brick, they do not 
possess the largeness and grandeur of the Jaunimre examples. The 
induonce of Hindu art here shows itself more in an extreme elabora- 
tion of minute detail than in any influence it exerted on the 'original 
character of the Patlian conceptions. 

The worst feature in the designs of the Gour mosques is, that, like 
that at Cordoba, they want variety and subordination of parts. The 
great Adinah, built by Sokandor Shah (a.d. 1368 to 1367), for instance, 
is a building 500 ft. north and south by 300 east and west, containing 
a court-yard, surrounded on all sides by a thick brick wall, cut up 
into 88 similar arcaded openings, only one of which, that on the centre 
facing Mecca, is larger and more dignified than the rest. The roof in 
like manner is supported by 266 pillars of black marble, of a bold and 
pleasing design, it must be confessed, but wanting in variety ; and 
these and the walls support no less than 385 domes, all .similar in do- 
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higii and constniction.' The only variety tJuit existj^ \h where a plat- 
form, called the I’adshah ka Tiikht, or “ Kinj; h throne,” eutH the hcij?ht 
as at Jaimpore into two stories. For a caravanserai such a design 
would ho appiopriate ; hut in an cdilico where expression and beauty 
were absi>lutcly recpiired it is far too monotonous. 'I’lie same defect, 
runs through the whole group; and though tlieir size and eleganee of 
details, joined with the picturesciuc state of richly folniged luiii in 
which they are now found, make thom<;harming subjects for the ])eucil, 
lliey possess all the defects of design we remarked in tin? gri'at lialls 
of a thousand columns in the south of this country.* It seems, iudee<l, 
almost as if here we had again got among the 4 ainul races, and that 
their peculiarities were again coming to the surface, though dressed in 
the garb of a foi*cign race. 


Mandoo. 

A far iincir specimen of a rathan moscpie is that built by the flhori 
.sovereigns of Mandoo, in that capibil, where they reigned from a.d. 
I:1H7 to 14;{.5. It was principally, if not altogether, erected by llo- 
shang, the second king, 

A.n. l.'lOo to 14J12. It is 
smaller than the Adinah 
mosque, being only 200 ft. 
by 275 cxtenially. Inter- 
nally the court-yard is al- 
most an oxmjt sipiare of 
1 02 ft., and would bo quite 
so, wore it not that two of 
the piers on the east and 
west fjices are doubled. 

In other respects tho four 
sides of tho court are ex- 
actly similar, each being 
ornamented by eleven 
great arches of exactly 
tho same dimensions and 
height, supported by piers 
or pillars, each of one sin- 
gle block of red sandstone. 

The only variety attempt- 
ed is, that tho cast side is 
only two arcades in depth, 
the north and south three, 341 . rian of Mr>Bqae at Maii<ioo. 

'whilo the west side, or 

that facing Mecca, has five, besides being ornamented by three great 
domes, each 42 ft. in diameter. 

As will bo soon in the plan (woodcut No. 341), these largo doiiies 

‘ These |•art^ct]1arf( an* taken tiriiicifKiiljr jeporo, piibliKlifNl hy Montgomery Martin in 
trom Buchanan Hamilton’s .Statistics of Dina- ‘ Kasleni Imlia,’ * I*. 9K t:t sctftf. 
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ar(3 Hupportod each by twelve pillars. Tlui pillars are all equally 
spaced, the arcliitecd haviiijj; omitted, for the sake of iiiiifoiniity, to 
widen the central aveinies on the intorsijetion of which the doim*s 
stand. It follows from this that the four sides of the octagon siq»- 
porting the dome, wliich are panillel to the sides of the court, arc 
shorter than the four diagonal sides. Inteinally this produces a very 
awkward ap])oarance ; but this could not ha\’e been avoided exee])t hy 
running into another diflfieiilty,'— that ai having oblong spa(*es at tlic 
iiiterscetions of the wider ' aisles with the naiTOwcr, to which the 
smaller dojnes must liavo heon fitted. I’erhaps on tlio whole the arehi- 
tcct took the less inconvenient course the two. 

The iutcTior of the court is represented woodcut No. .‘142, ami 



34a. Court-yard of Great Mosque at Mnndoo. From a Sketch by the Author. 


for simple grandeur and expression of power it may perhaps he taken 
tis om^ of the very bti.st specimens now to he found in India. Tt is, hoW' 
t>ver, fast filling to decay, and a few years more may depnve it of most 
of that beauty with which it impressed me when 1 visited it in 1820. 

Ahmeoab.M). 

Tlie city of Ahmedabad, the Mo.slcm capital of Guzerat, is as ricli 
in splendid mosques as Jaunpore or any of the provincial capitals of 
India, and their style is as di^inctive of their locality as in any other 
instance in this country. 

The town was built by Ahmed Shah, the second king of his race, 
who reigned from 1412 to 144;l. lie founded the great mosque, whicli 
for extent and beauty of detail seems to snriia.ss everything of its class, 
even in India. In this instance the style is .laiun, and the archi- 
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tecrture may bo said to be that of tlio contemporary ti'iiiidc at Sadrco 
( wood(Jiit.s Nos. 54, 55), witli details borrowed from the still older 
temples at Al»u (woodcut No. 44). I’his peculiarity aros(i not only 
from th(5 locality, but also because the dynasty was orijrinally of Hindu 
race, and clun^ to their own style and old feelinj’s notwithstanding; 
their conversion to .Mahoiiiedanisni. The admixture of the elaljorato 
and graceful forms of .laina with the larger and taller pr»>])ortions 
of Saracenic archilcctuie makers this Istylo as plesising, if not more so,* 
than any of the various forms the stylo takes in India. 

All the Ahmedabad moxpu's are similar in design, and vary only 
in size. They (;onsist cd' a courtyard surrounded on three sides hy open 
colonnades, the fouidh oc<Mipied by the mosque itself. This is enten'd 
fi'oiii the (?ourt by three large docjrs, and is snnnountcd by three domes 
of somewhat Hat outline externally, but internally as richly onia- 
immted as any the .Jains ever built. 

4’hes(j are invariably supported, like thosci of the .lains, on H pillars, 
made u]) to a square with 4 more, so that th(» smaller mosques have 
.‘i() pillars internally, the larger [U’obaldy twice that number. In all 
instances the (amtral <;ompartment is rai.s(;d con.siderably, and the light 
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Set-tiiiii of Mu^qiie at AlimrtialNid. 


fMimittcd through the double colonnade in the roof, as shown in the 
diagram (woodcut No. .343). ITiis anangement is similar to the 
hypethron of the Kgyptians explained above (pages 230 ef .sy?<y.), and is 
identical with that illustrated in woodcut No. 112 as having existed 
at Khorsabad. 

The minarets of these mosques are attached to the central compart- 
ment, flanking eac;h side of the principal tintrance, and being of a bold 
Saracenic outline, covered with the richest and most elaborate Hindu 
carving, they ai-e the most gorgeous tilings of their kind in India, 
though neither so graceful as tho.se of ( 'airo nor so eh-gant as some at 
Agra and Delhi. 
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'Jlio Giizorat dyiuisty being of Hindu on’giii, has loft no tombs 
worthy of iiotieo. But tlioir palaces, Ihcdr bowlees, and gtmerally 
their civic huildingH, are Jis beautiful and as splendid as their luuscjues, 
but unfortunately as little known cither from drawings or descriptions. 

Delhi ani> Aoka. 

The old(u* l*athan mosques at Delhi and its neighbourhood show 
the same peculiarities of simple Uniformity of design, and number of 
sjiiall doiin?s generally grouped around one or three larger ones. Before 
the conquests by the iMoguls, however, this stylo had in a great luea- 
sure l»ecu superseded by a more artisticj and ornamental style of build- 
ings. The body of the moscpie became generally an oldong hall, cov(‘reil 
by one central dome flanked by two others of the sjiine horizontal 
dimensions, but not so lofty, and scqwirated from the central dome by 
a broad bold arch, whoso mouldings and de(!orations fonned one of 
the principal ornaments of the building. 



The jMsmkntives were even more remarkable than the arches for 
elaborateness of detail. Their forms are so various that it is impos- 
sible to classify or describe them; perhaps the most usual is that 
represented woodcut No. 344, where the anglo is filled up with a 
number of small imitations of arches, bracketing one beyond the 
other. Tt was this form that afterwards wh.s etmvorted into the honey- 
comb work of the Aralws in Si^^un. 
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I’lio fai^ades ot these mestjiies too hcoaiuo iai* more oriuiniontal and 
more Iroquently enenisted with inarbleH, and always oniainonhul with 
scidptiiro of a ri( 4 i and heaiitiful eharaeter ; the angles of the hnihling 
\vi‘ro also relieved hy little kiosks, siij)])urt(?d by four richly bracketed 
])illarH, Vint never with minarets, Avhi(?h, so far as 1 know, were never 
attaclied to mosques during the Tathan period. The c^all to ])rayer 
was made from the roof, or at Jaiinporo iierlnqis from the top of the 
great propylon ; Imt I do not kno\^ ono single instance of a minaret 
built for sueli a purpose, though they were, as we know, universal in 
elsewViero long btdorc this period, and were considertHl 
lu'jirly indispensable in the works of the Moguls very shortly after- 
wards. They seem to hav(^ rogard(‘d the minar ms the Italians viewed 
the Cmnpainle, more as a symbol of ]iower and of victory than as an 
adjunct to a church, which it became under the true (lothie architects 
of the North. 

When the Moguls had established themselves on the throne of the 
defeated Pathans, in the early ]>art of the Id th century, they found 
the style of architecture wdiolly emancipated from the trammels of 
Indian art, from which it lual s])rung, and fonning in itself a complete 
and unifonu system almost without any foreign admixture. In this 
form the style was ado])ted by ILiiinayun, and characterises all his 
liuildings. Akbar, his son, seems to liave had a singular predihav 
tioii for Hindus and Hinduisms, and nowhen^ did lie showi this mori; 
than in his buildings, which present the most piijturesipie assemblages 
possible of Mahometan forms and exigencies carried out with Hindu 
feeling and Hindu richness and elegance of design. His tw^o next 
successors, Jehaiigir and Shah Johan, wholl 3' abandoned this jieculiar 
style, which 11103' seem to have regarded as a retrograde stej), and 
imrsued the more legitimate path of art, reforming its details and 
improving the elegance of their designs. 113^ these means their 
liuildings, eHpeciall3' their mosques, became models of elogatico and 
also of appropriateness. The purpose of every part was fully and dis- 
tinctly expressed, and with a fitness not often found elsewhere in this 
style. Tims the yirincipal side of their mosipies is always an inde- 
t>cndent building, geiienilly covered by three domes, of the liulb-like 
form which these monarchs first introduced into India, and is adorncid 
with minarets. 'J’ho side colonnafles with their gatewa3’K, which 
have again become important buildings, are always kept in griiceful 
subordination to the westcin mass, and the whole is so carefully 
studied and so elegantly ornamented, that it is frequently impossible 
to suggest an improvement. But witli all this, J question much if 
almost ovor3' artist and man3' architects would not prefer the clumsy 
splendour of the Pathans, with all their rude but manl3' magnificence, 
to the refined but somewhat emasculated grace of the Moguls. My own 
feeling is entirely with the former; and even Akbar’s works, pic- 
turesque though they arc, seem more the result of caprice than the 
honest endeavours hr attain beauty that mark those of the Pathans. 
Notwithstanding this, it seems more than doubtful if Cairo, or any 
western cit3% can boast of mosques so Vieautiful as those of Futtebpore 
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Sicri or tliMso of the imj)erial cities Agra anti Delhi. We have not 
yut, however, reaelioil that point of kiiowledgt*- t>f the stylt*. when eoin- 
jarativo critieisia is easy, or at lesust (‘asily conveyed ft) t»tlieis. 

Perhaps the finest of th<?so ^logiil iiiostpies is that built by Akbar 
;it his favourite residence of Futtelipore Sicri, near Agra ; but it can- 
not bo considered so coinjdete a tyiic of the style as the diiiunia M,us- 
jid, or great Mosque of Delhi, built by tSliah fltdian on his removing 
the capital to its lu-esent site. Its ap|^‘arancc will be understood from 
the vit^w on the opptjsite pag(\ taken from one «>f the ]»alace gates. It 
e xplains all the parts by which a mosque of this ag(5 was usually cha- 
laeterised, tins western part with its lofty centre, tlin'O domes, and 
two minai’cts, and tin; court-yard with its tqien colonnades, its towers 
at the angles, and tlireii gateways, the eastern oihj being always luoj-e 
.sidendid than those «>n the north and .south, 'fhe whole thus forms 
a group intidligihle at the first glaiiee, and as an arehiteelnial olijeet 
pt>ssessing a variety of untline and play of light and shade whieh few 
hiiildings can equal. 

The terrace on which this iirnsqiie, is raised, as widl as all the 
essential parts of it, are conquised of lino re<l sandstone, bill, the ]H‘iii- 
eipul fayade is ornamented with panels and bamls of while marble, 
and the interior is almost wludly eonqiosed <»f tins same material. 

The subordinate mos(pies have not all the ]>arls here shown, nor (»f 
course are they oii s<i large a N<‘alo; the gemo’al design, liowevm*, is in 
most eases similar, and, even when many jiarls are omitted, file reniaiii- 
ing parte are so siil.Mbied ami arranged that the eoiiqdeteness of the 
whole is not inqiaired. 

By far the must elegant mo.sque of this age pmlwqw indeed of 
any period of IMoslem art — is the Mootetj jdesjid, or Pearl moscpie, built 
hy Shah Jehan in the palace of Agra. Its dimensions are eonsiderabh), 
being externally 23o It. east and xvest by DM) norlJi and south, and 
the court-yard 1 55 ft. square. 

Its mfiss is also considerable, as the wliole is raised on a terrace of 
artificial construction, by the aid of which it stands well out from tin.* 
surrounding builrliiigs of the fort. Its beauty resides in its court-yard, 
which is wholly of white marble from th<^ iiavoment to the summit of 
its domes. In design it somewhat resemhles tlie great Delhi iiiowpie 
represented in the last \voodcut, except that the minarets are omitted, 
and in this example the side gatcjw’ays are only recesses. Tlie» western 
part, or mo.sque properly so called, is of white marble inside and out, 
and, except an inscription from the Koran inlaid xvith black marhhi as 
a frieze, it has no ornament whatev(;r beyond the lines of its i»wn 
graceful architecture. It is. in fact, so far as 1 know, less ornamented 
than any other building of the same pretensions, forming a singular 
contrast with the late buildings of this style in Spain and elsewlujre, 
which depend almost wholly fur their effexjt on the rich exul>erance of 
the oniament with w'hich they are overlaid. 

The bigoted Aurungzebe built many large and splendid mos(pies ; 
but even in his day the style was visibly on the declinf5, and, though 
many gorgeous edifices rif this class have since then been erected 
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at Oude, Hydrabml, and other Moslem capitals, their style is so 
degraded and cornipt, that tlioy will not hear to Ihj mentioned witlj 
those wo have been describing. It will be needless, therefore, to 
attempt to recapitulate their names and dimensions. Accordinjrly 
we proceed to speak of the tombs and other works of their nobler 
predecossoi’s, which it is necessary to describe to make np a comj)lf‘to 
picture of the stylo. 

IWhs. 

As has been frequently remarked in the previous pages of tlii.*; 
work, the great architectural peculiarity of tin? I'artar or Mongolian 
races is their tomb-bnilding propensity, in which tiny are so strong! v 
distinguished from the Arian, and also from the great Semitic families, 
with whom they divide the greater ])art of the habitahlo gbhe. 
Nowhere is this more forcibly illustrated tliaii in India wheni the 
tomhs of the I'urks and Moguls form a comphitc and unbroken series 
of architectural immuments from the fii-st years of the Moslem invasion 
to the present hour. 

The tomhs of the Turks or Patlians are less spbmdid than those ol' 
the Moguls; hut novcrtludess the whole series is singulaily inte- 
resting, the tombs being far more numerous than the muscpies. ( Je- 
nerally speaking, also, they are more artistic in design, and frequently 
not only larger hut more splendidly' deeomted than the buildings 
exclusively devoted to prayer. 

The princes of the Tartar races, in carrying out their love of tombs, 
nuide it their praoiictj to build their own in their lifetime. In doing 
this they rejochid the Egyptian mode of prciMiring dark and dec]» 
cluiinhors in the hcai-t of tlio ix)ck, or of the massive pyramid. The 
Tartars, on the other hand, built their sepulchres of such a character 
as to serve for places of enjoyment for themselves and their friends 
during their lifetime, and only when they could enjoy them no longer 
they became the solemn resting-places of their mortal ix>raains. 

Uho usual process for the erection of these structures is for tln‘ 
king or noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclose a 
garden outside the city walls, generally with high crenellated vralls, 
and with one or more splendid gateways; and in the centre of this lu* 
eroeta a squaie or octagonal building, crowned by a dome, and in the 
more splendid examples with smaller and dome-roofed apartments on 
four of the sides or angles, the other four being devoted to entrances. 
This building is generally situated on a lofty scpiaro terrace, from 
which radiate four broad alleys, generally with marble-paved canals 
oniamented with fountains; the angular spaces aro planted with 
cypresses and other evergreens and fruit trees, making up one of those 
formal hut boautiM gardens so characteristio of the ^t. During the 
lifetime of the founder, the central building is called a Barrah Durric, 
or festal hall, and is so used as a place of recreation and feasting by 
him and his friends. 

At his death its destination is changed, — ^tho founder’s remains aro 
interred beneath the central dome. Sometimes his &vourito wife lies 
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bosido him ; but more f^eneiiilly his family and rolations aro buried 
boneath the collateral doim‘.s. When once used as a place of Imrial, its 
vaults never a^aiii resoinid with festive mirth. Thtj care of the build- 
in*^ is handed over to ])riesta and oadiiiis, who jjjaiii a seanty subsistence 
l)y the .sale of tho fruits of the j^ardeii, or the alms of those who come 
lo visit the hist restinjjj-place of their frimid ju* master. Perfect silernsj 
new takes tho place of festivity and mirth. The beauty of ilu) sur- 
nmruliiig objects combines with the reii^sij of tho idaee to produce an 
(‘rt'eet as graceful as it is solemn and appro] )ri.'ito. 

'riiough tho tombs, with tho remains of their enclosures, aro so 
nimierous throughout all India, tho laje MiOiiil, at Agra, is almost 
I be only one that ndains its garden in anything like its juistino 
beauty, and there is not perha])s in tho whole world a scene wh(‘ro 
nature and art .so sucoe.ssfully combine to ]U'oiluco a perfect work of 
arl as within tho ])re<*incts (»f this far-famed man.solcum. 

Tho oldest authentic tomb in India is that built for himself by 
Allumsh, bidiiud tho great range of an.'hcs of the Kootiib, as shown in 
tin? plan (woodcut No. ;hl5). Though .small, its workmanship is, lik(? 
tlnitof the moscpio itself, 
of(?x(]uisit(j beauty; but 
cither it was left iin- 
Ihiisluid, or has b(?on 
sul)se(picntly j tiined, as 
it has now no roof. 

A more beautiful 
tomb than even this is 
the other, shown on the 
left hand of the saino 
l>lan ; at least a century 
mure modern, though its 
<lalo and the. name of its 
founder arc unknown. 

Its walls internally aro 
decorated with a diapw 
pattern of unrivalh?d ex- 
cellence, and the mod<*. 
in which the scpiaro is 
changed into an octa- 
gon is more simply 
elegant tlian any other 
example 1 am acquaint- 
ed with in India. It is 
•earlier than tho jwnden- 
hue shown in the wood- 
cut No. 344; but tho 
two may be taken as 
favourable specimens, this one of tho siiiqdc, llio other c»f tho more 
omato modo of offccting tho chango of form necessary to jdjico a cir- 
cular dome on a scpiarc apartment. Both these forms are much more 
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beautiful tlifin the usual lioncyooiub work of the later 8])auish Arabs, or 
ewen tliau the ])cndtmtivos in the moscpie of llassan at (.'airo. Tlu- 
only foreign rival they have, so far as 1 know, is that of the tomb ui 
Sulbxnieh, illustraled above (woodcut No. J528). It would rcijuire a 
volume to illustrate this one feature of Indian art alone, no two span- 
drils being alike, and the architects sceiniiig to have exhausted almoNi 
every conceivable form in their endeavour to rciuhir this indispeiisabli- 
feature as ornate as possible. ^ . 

I'ho usual fonu of a Pa than tomb will be better understood fimn 
the following woodcut (No. 847), r(‘presenting a nameless scjuilclm? 
among the hundreds that still strew the plains of Old Delhi. 1 1 coiisiNts 
of one octagonal apartment, aboiit oO ft. in diameter, suircmndcd by a 
verandah following the same form, each face being ornamented by 
8 arches of the stilted sliaptj almost always adopttid by the Patliaiis. 
supj)ortod hv double s(piare columns, Avhich are almost as univerwil 
with them fis the form of arch. It is ovidcmtly a reminiscence of tlic 
Hindu art from which their style s])rang. 



I'omb »t Old Dolhi. 


WTien that stein old wamor, Togluck Shah (1821), founded the 
new Delhi, which still bears his name, he built himself a tomb, not in 
a garden, but in a strongly fortified citadel in the middle of an artificial 
lake. The sloping walls and almost Egyptian solidity of this mauso- 
leum, combined with the bold and massive towers of the fortification 
that surround it, form a picture of a warrior’s tomb unrivalled any- 
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where, and a singular (joiitrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden 
tombs i)f the more settled and peaceful dynasties that suceet‘ded. 

The tomb of Slier Shah, the last of the Dathans, is situated in the 
middle of an artificial tank at Sasseram, near Benares, and is ruie of 
the largest, though certainly not the b<‘st, of the Pathau tombs. In 
dfsign it is very similar to that represented in wocxlcut No. d47, but 
the central apart incmt is an octagon 1(H) ft. in diameter. It stands too 
nil a massive square teriace, each angkei of wliieh is ornamented with 
nil eidagunal kiosk, and the various smaller ])avilions and kiosks make 
II]) an architectural object of great beauty and jiicturesquencHs of 
cftcct. 

As a general rule, the Pathaii tombs arc eomjilete cxamjdes of the 
Saracenic style, and sliow but slight traces of Hindu design. But this 
was not always the case ; and, as in their earlier moscpios, they some- 
times ap]iropriated the remains of .laina architectuio to save themselves 
the trouble of erecting the wlude hnilding from oiiginal mateiials. 
Kroipieiitly those compoinid edifices are composed of only 4 i)i liars 
su])])()rtiTig a small dome; but more generally, as in that represmited 
woodcut \o. d48, of 12, arranged as the daina domes usually are,' 
consisting of an octagon worked out to a squfire, and supjiorting a 
dome of slightly pointed form. 



:tiK. I'iiUian Tomb at. Shepret? new OuaUor. From a SkcUh by Umj Author. 


Ab will be remarked, the tomb is almost an exact counterpart in 
•design with that at HalicamasHiis (woodcut No. 292), showing a 


* See p. 72 ei seqq. 
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curious persistence in the use of this arrangement, though it must h? 
confessed it is one of the most beautiful ever invented. 

At first sight the upper part of tlio liuilding looks somewJiat t(»n 
massive for the substructure ; but its destination as a tomb renders this 
appropriate, and was ap})arcntly intended by tlie architect to prodiuv 
that solemnity which the clostid walls impart to the ordinary foiins of 
sc‘,pu]chres. 

'fhe toml» of llumayun S^i^h, the first of the Moguls who was 
buried in India, still stands tolerably entire among the ruins of Old 
Delhi, of which indeed it Ibiins the p)rinei])al and most striking object, 
'fliat of Akbar, at KSecundra, near Delhi, is, like all his buildings and 
doings, exce])tional, and unlike those of any of Ids race, but still d 
great magnilieeniMi. The latter tomb is pyramidal in external form, 'flu* 
outer 01 * lower tiirrace is d20 ft. scinare by ilt) in height, and its arclii- 
bictiiro is bold and massive. On tin’s terraec* stands another far inure 
ornate, measuring IHd ft. on each side, and M ft. 9 in. in height. A 
third and a Ibiirth (»f similar design, and respiM-tividy lo ft. 2 in. :ind 
14 ft. in. high, stand cm tins, all these? being of nsl sandstom?. Within 
and above the last is a white marble enclosure, 157 ft. (‘ueb wav, ur 
c?xti?iTially just half the length of the lowest terrace? ; the outer wall of this 
is entirelyciomposed of marble trellis-work of the most beautiful ])att(?ins. 
Inside? it is surrounded by a colonnade? of the same matei ial ; in the 
(centre of this eloistor, on a raised platform, is tJio tombstone of the 
fe milder, a splendid piece of the most beautiful arabesque tracerv. 
14 ds however is not the true burial-place ; but the mortal remains e>f 
this groat king rc'pose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaultcMl 
c'liamber in the baseme?nt 35 ft. square, exactly under the simulated 
tomb that adoins the summit of the mausoleum. 

The typical oxam[)lo of the tombs of this race is the eel(?brale-d 
Taje? Medial — the tomb which Shah Jehaii (‘rected at Agra, to contain 
the remains of his hxvourito wife, Moemita/.a Mehal, meaning to erect m 
more splendid mausedeum for himstdf em the opposite side of the river. 
Ibit this was not carried into eti'ect, and he rests in this same sepulclim 
beside his wife, she occupying the centre, a ]daee of honour due tn 
lit?r ]iroeedcncc in the race of death. 

Tlie ])laii and section (woodcuts Xo. 349 and X"o. 350) explain sufli- 
cicntly the geiieml arrangement and structural pecifliarities of the 
tomb or principal building of the group. This is, however, only a 
part of the whole design, and cannot be judged of by itself without its 
accompaniments. The cindosure, including the gardens and outeu’ 
court, is a parallelogram of 1800 ft. by more than 1000.^ ITio outer 
court, sumuiuded by arcades and adorned by 4 gateways, is an oblong, 
occupying in length the whole breadth of the enclosure by about 450 ft. 
in depth. The principal gateway, measuring 110 ft. by 140, hjads 
from the court to the gardens, which, with their marble canals ami 
foiinhiins and cypress-trees, are almost as lieautiful as the tomb itself. 

‘ The seirtioii luus been (?ngraveil to a small scale of rather more than 100 ft. to 1 in. in 
order to bring it into the page. 
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The tomb stands on a raised platform 18 ft, high, faced with whit, 
marble, and exactly BIB ft. scpiare. At each coiner of tliis ttimui 
stands a minaret Hid ft. in height, and of the must excpiisile piopoi 
tions, more beautiful perhaj)8 than any otlicr in India. In the ei iitn- 
of the marble })latform stands the mausoleum, a scpiare of 18(> ft., with 
the comers cut off to the extent of 88 ft. B in. ^i1io centre of lliis is 
occupied by the principal dome, 58 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. in h(‘iglit. 
under which is an enclosure*^ formed by a screen of trellis-woik uf 
white marble, which is a chef-dVeuvre of elegance in Indian an. 
Within this stand the two tombs. These, however, as is usual in 
Indian sepulchres, arc not the true tombs, the bodi(is rest in a vault 
level with the suifaco of the ground (as sei?n in the scetion) bem^atli tlu* 
plainer tombstones placed exacitly underneath those in the hall above. 

In every angle of the building is a smaller dome of two stories in 
height, 2(5 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and these arc connected, as shown in 
the plan, by various passages and halls. 

The light to the centra] apartment is admitted only through doiiMe 
sertjons of white marble trellis-work of the most excpiisite design, one 
on the outer, and one on the inner face of the walls, hi our clirnnl** 
this would produtjo nearly eomphite darkness ; but in India, and i»i !» 
building wholly composed of whitt? marble, this was recpiired to tcuniM i 
the glare that otherwise would luivo been intolerable. As it is, iu» 
words can express the chastened beauty of that central chamber, seen 
in the soft gloom of the subdued light that reaches it through the distant 
and half-elosed openings that surround it. W hen used as a llarrali 
Durrie, or pleasure pahioe, it must always have been the coolest and tin* 
loveliest of garden retreats ; and n<jw tliat it is sacred to the dead, it is 
the most graceful and the most impressive of the sepulchres of the world. 

It is in this building that we firet find that system of inlaying with 
precious stones which became the great characteristic of the style ol 
the Moguls after the death of Akbir. All the .spandnls of the Taje, all 
the angles and more important architectural details, are heightened by 
being inlaid with precious stones, such as agates, bloodstones, jaspers, 
and the like. These are combined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as 
ex(piisito in design as they are beautiful in colour, and, relieved by the 
pure white marble in which they arc inlaid, they form the most beau- 
tiful and precious stylo of ornament ever adopted in architecture: 
though of course it is not to be compared with the intellectual beauty 
of ( f reek ornament, it certainly stands first among the purely decorative 
forms of architectural design. 

This is lavishly bestowed on the tombs themselves and the screen 
that surrounds them, and is sparingly introduced on the moscpie that 
forms one w ing of the Taje, and on the fountains and surrounding 
buildings. The judgment indeed with which this style of ornament 
is apportioned to the varions plaits is almost as remarkable as the onia- 
ment itself, and conveys a high idea of the taste and skill of the Indian 
ai’chitocta of this age. 

Shah Johan*s successor, Aurnngzebe, lies buried in a small hamlet 
just above the caves of Ellom. The spot is esteemed sacred, but the 
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ti»mb is moan and insignificant beyond wliat would bave snftic'cd lui- 
Huy of his nobles. He neglected, apparently, to jn-ovide for himself 
this necessary adjuiKjt to a Taitar’s gloiy% and his sncoossors were too 
weak, oven if they had boon inclined, to supply Uie oniissicui. Strange 
t(» say, the sacred Tiilsee-treti of the Hindus has taken root in a erevii*e 
ttf the brickwork, and is flourisblng tlnne as if in derision of the most 
bigoted persecutor tlie Hindus ever experienced. 

In addition to tluise Impei ial tombs, *1110 neigbboiirhouds of Agra and 
Delhi arc crowded with the tombs of the nobles of the court, some of 
tlieiii scarcely less magnifieent than those of their masters. Among 
lhes<», one ereedt'd by Ktty mad doiilali, the ministm* of Akbar, for 
himstilf, is oikj of the most splendid in elaboraticm, though far from 
being the most graceful in d(*sign. The whole is of white marble, and 
inlaid with precious stones in various patterns to a gieater extent than 
< ven the Taje, (»r perha]is than any other building in India. 

Jlosides these tombs, however, in the caiiital of the (‘m])ire, there is 
scarcely a city of any iiii])ortanco in the whole course of the tianges or 
•Iiunna, t^von as far eastward as Dacca, that docs not j)o8sess si.nne spe- 
ciineii of this form of arehitoctnral magnilieenccj. Jaiinpore and Alla- 
liabad are parti<*nlarly lich in examples ; hut Patna and Dacca ]>ossess 
two of the most pl(*asing of the smaller class of tombs that fire to ho 
met with anywhe.n^ 

The tombs of the kings of Goleonda are almost; as well known by 
repute as their diamond-mines - and certfiinly foiin a splendid gron)> of 
nuiiisolea, hut by no means equal in taste or grandeur to the exam})les 
wo have been alluding to. 

Mandoo also is rich ; its finest examjde being that of Hnshaiig Slnih, 
who built the great moscpie immediately behind wliieli it stands. It is 
of white marble both inside and out, and possesses all the solidity and 
grandeur of Pathan design, coupled with emisiderahlc heanty of form, 
and an appearance of elegance dciived from the material of which it is 
composed. 

Near Aurung-ahad is one built by Auniugzehe in honour of his first 
wife, and said then to have been an exact copy of the (celebrated Taje 
Mohal, an assertion that has been often rejneated siiunj. Th(j general 
arrangement of the body of the building and its 4 minarets is, it is 
tnie, the same ; hut eveiy detail is difterent, and the general degmihi- 
tion of style in so short a period is one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena in the histoiy of Jirt in the tkist. JSomething may ho alhiwed for 
its being a provincial building ; hut with all this, it is diificult trj 
understand how anything so tasteless, though so rich, (;onld be erected 
by the immediate successor of that king who built tho l)euutiful tomb 
to whi(jh it lias been nnweilhily c’omparcd. 

BKEiAl-OIlE. 

The now deserted city of Bee japorc * is one of the most remarkable 
among tho ruined capitals of the Mahometan dynasties of India. It is 

> .*NiliuiUHl in the Deccan, about 2.V) miles south-east from Bombay. 
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true it iicitliorposscswiK anything ho elegant as the white marl)]() build, 
ings of Agra ami Delhi, nor so elaborate as the nios(|ncs of AhmcMlabad ; 
but it is unsurpassed fnuu the scale of some of its edifices, and reiiiark. 
able for the largeness and grandeur of design which characterise all 
of them. 

The city was founded by Yusuph Khan, a son of Ainurath II. cf 
Anatolia. The first thriie kings did little that was remarkable ; but 
on the defeat of tlm celebrated Itamraj of Yyjyanuggar, in Jr)t)4, tin* 
dynasty rose to great wealth and 2 )ower, and, during the cfontiiry 
which tslapscd from that time till they fell undcu* the sway of tin* 
tyrant Auningzcbt), they adorned their capital with many remarkabli- 
and siimpiiious edifices. 

As might 1)0 expected from their Tartar dcscmit, the i)rinei])al uf 
these were their tombs; and that of Mahomet, who reigned from Ii»2<i 
to is not only the largest ever built by a Saracenic architect, 

but perhaps the very boldest and largest domical edifice now known 
to exist anywhere. 


As will be seen from tlui y)lan 
s(piaro a[)artijient, i;>5ft. each way 



.•Uil. 1‘liin Ilf Toinh of niihoniot at lU'cJarori'. 
Scale lou a. tu 1 ill. 


(woodcut \o. Hol), it is a plain 
; its area C()ns(?(piently is 1S,22‘» 
square ft., while that of the I’an- 
tlieon at home is, within the 
walls, only 1,’),833 ; and even 
taking into aetjourit all the n.*- 
eessos in the walls of both build- 
ings, this is still the larger of 
the two. 

At the hciglit of 57 ft. from 
the floor-line the hall begins to 
contratjt, by a series of yu-’ii- 
dtuitives as ingenious lis beau- 
tiful, to a circular opening l>7ft. in 
diameter. The dome is erected 
on the jdatform of these pcii- 
deiitives, 124 ft. in diameter, thus 
leaving a gallery more than 12 ft. 
wide all round the interior. In- 


tenially, the dome is 175 ft. 
high, externally 108, its general thickness being about 10 ft. 

The most ingenious and novel ])art of the constniction of this doiuo 
is the mode in which its lateral or outward thrust is counteracted. 


I'liis was accoiu]disht‘d by forming the 2 )cndentives so that they not 
(Uily cut otr the angles, but, as shown in the plan, their arches iiitei'seci 
one another, fonuing a very considerable mass of masonry jierfectly 
stable in itself, and, by its weight Jieting inwards, counteracting any 
thnist that «*an possibly be brought to bear upon it by the pressure of 
the dome. If the whole cdifico thus balanced has any tendency to 
move, it is to fall inwards, which from its circular fonn is impossible ; 
but the action of the weight of the jiendentive l)eiug in the oj)positc 
direction to that of the dome, it acts like a tic and keeps the whole in 





paradoxical that such a building should stand. If tho section repre- 
sented an arch or a vault, it is such as would not stand one hour ; 
but the dome is in itself so perfect as a constructive expedient, that it 
is almost as difficult to build a dome that will fall as it is to build a 
vault that will stand. As it is besides the most beautiful form of 
roof artistically that has yet l»ccn invented, it may be well, before 
passing from the most extraordinary and difficult example yet attcm{)ted 
any^vhero, to i)au8o and exjiinine a little more closely the theory of 
tho dome. 
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Let 118 8Uj)po8ij the diagram (woodcut No. 853) to represent a ]H)y- 
foctly flat dome 100 ft. in diameter, and each rim eoiisecpiontly 10ft. wide. 

Su]ipOHing further lliat the whohj dome weighs 7850 tons, or any 
other weight, tlio outer rim will weigh 2820 tons, or almost exacjtly as 
much as the throe inner rims put together ; the next will weigh 2204, 
the next 1508, the next 942, and the inmir only 814 ; so that a eojisi- 
derahlo extra thiekness might he heaped on it, or on the two inner 
ones, without their preponderances at all affecting the stability of tlu^ 
dome ; but this is the most unfavourable view to take of the C}is<\ '!'«> 
understand the ease more (dearly, let us supj)ose the semicirede a a a 
to re])re.s(‘nt the seetinn of a hemispherical dome. 'The tirst s«.*gnicnt 
of tliis, though only 10 ft. in width, will he 80 in height, and will 
weigh 9420 tons; tlu! next, 10 ft. high and 10 wide, will widgli 8I4U; 
the third, 10 ft. by 0, will weigh only 1884 ; the Ibiirtli will weigh 942 : 
and the central portion, as before, 810. 


;t53. 




Now it is evid(>nt that the linst ptu-tion, a i», being the most i)(*i*|)en- 
diiMilar, is the one least liable to dislurbaneti or tlirnst, and, being also 
two-thirds of the whole weight of the dome, if it is steady and firmly 
eonstnicted it is a more than sufficient abutment for the remaining 
third, which is the whole of the rest of the dome. 

It is evident from an inspection of the figiiie, or from any section 
v»f a dome, how' easy it must ho to construct the linst segment from the 
springing ; and if this is very solidly built and placed on an immove- 
able basis, the areluteet may play with the rest ; and ho must bo 
(dnmsy indeed if he cannot make it peifectly stable. In the East they 
did play with their domes, and made them of all soiis of fantastic 
fonns, seeking to please the eye more than to consult the engineering 
necessities of tho ciwc, and it is the rarest possible contingency to find 
a dome that has fallen through faults in tho construction. 

In Europe architects have Ijeen timid and unskilled in dome-build- 
ing ; but with our present engineering knowledge it would be easy to 
constnict far larger and more daring domes than even this of Ma- 
homet's tomb, without the smallest fear of accident. 

The oxteimal ovdinance of this building is as beautiful as that of the 
interior. At each angle stands an octagonal tower eight stories high, 
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Himple and bold in its ])rop«)rtions, and orownt'd l»y a dnino of j^mit. 
elejT'^nco. Tlio lower part of tlio building is ])lain and solid, ))i(‘rct*d 
only with such optniings as arc requisite to admit light and air; at tho 
height of 8d ft. a coniiee projeets to tho extent of 12 ft. from tho wall, 
or nearly twice as inueh as the boldest European areliiteet ever 
attem])ted. Above this an open gallery gives lightness and linish to 
tho whole, each face being further relieved by two small minarets. 

The tomb of the predeeessor of this king, Ibrahim 11. ( v.D. loTi) to 
I (121)), though smaller, almost makes up by the beauty of its dehiils what 
it wants in dinKUisions as compared wu’th its great rival ; it is only 
IK) fl. sejuare by 114 in height. Its central apartment is only 10 ft. 
ea(;h way by do in height, and almost wholly (levoid of ornament. It 
is .surrounded externally by a tloublo verandah, every inch et‘ which is 
covered wuth the most elaborate carvings, either of architectural details 
or ornamental writijig, so extensive indeed, that it is said the whole 
K(jran is sculptured on its walls. 

Doth these were to have been surpa.ssed by that of Ally Adel Shah, 
the last king of his race; ho did not ho\vever reign long enough to 
raise it above the lirst tier of arches, audit is now only an elegant ruin. 

Tho great mos(|ue of tho city is worthy of its tombs, being 258 ft. 
wide by 144 in depth, dividcnl into live aisles, on the c(?ntr(^ of wdiieh 
rises a beautiful dome, 75 ft. in diameter. Deyond this building two 
wings ])roject at right angitis, so that Avith the mos<iue they enclose 
thrive sides of a (;ourt-yard about 1 i)0 ft. s([uare : tho fouith side was 
iiniiiiislied when the city fell under tho sway of Aurungzebe. 

Besides these buildings theio are seven palaces or tnt'/ut/s within tho 
(jitadol, and one vtuy largo and reimirkablc one, called the Ashur Mo«)- 
baruck, just outside its ditch. Within the city there are numberlesH 
residences of tho nobles and attendants of the coui t. One called, from 
a whimsical legend, tho Methnr’s or sweeper’s dwelling, is, though 
small, as ri^jli a sixMUuien of elaborate Hindu workmanship as is to be 
found anpvhcni in India. 

The gigantic walls of the city itself, 0} miles in circumfereneo, are 
a work of no mean magnitude, and, shinding in front of the hunbs of 
those who built them, and among the ruins of the suhiirbs of this oneo 
great city, they make up a scene of grandeur in desolation equal to 
anything else now found even in India.' 

The mausoleum of Hyder Ali, at Seringajmtam, is one of the sjkj- 
cimens of its class oftencst engraved, and conseipiently liest know'n to 
the English public. It is an imposing specimen of the style in its 
decay; but wanting l)oth in the gmiideur and })eauty of ornament 
which characterise those examples we have l)een speaking of. 

Tn a history of Indian raausolea, however, it should not l>c omitted, 
us it is, and probably will remain, the last sf)ecinicn of its class. P’or 


• Tbe woodcuts and dimension*, &c., Bombay Enginwr*, and now deposited in tbe 
qaotefl above, are taken from a splendid set India lloiisf. They arc by for tbe most 
of drawing;s of these buildings, ejcecute<l beautiful and correct drawings which have 
under the superintendence of ('aptain Hart, ever reached this country from India. 
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thoro iH now in India no MohIotii monarch with means sufficient to 
attempt an erection of this kind, tmd, if such an attempt were imwle, it 
probably would be adorned with Italian details in the worst possible 
taste, and bo more an emblem of the utter degradation of the race than 
a monument capable of conveying to posterity an idea of their gieat- 
nesH or power. ► 

IbVj^ACKS. 

It is true, perhaps, that in India the most charaetensti(! form of 
Moslem art is that found in the tombs just described ; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that Saracenic architecture in general is nmst 
distinctively represented b}^ its palaces. It Avas for the display of lux- 
urious splendour that the taste of the people Avas best suited, and it is 
consequently in tlie style displayed in their palaces that they can U‘st 
lay claim to pre-eminence, if they possessed it anyA\dicre. Mono of tlie 
races who have at any period embraced the religion of Mahomet Avere 
cai)ahle of such a sustained effort of religious enthusiasm as that Avhieh 
gave rise to the Gothic art. Neither diil tlu^y ever attain that pmma- 
neiit durahility which gives to the Egyptian iiuaiumeiits such an 
expression of et(a*nity ; nor did they at any time possess the ])crc(‘i)- 
tion of intellectual Iniauty Avhicdi at Athens produced the rartheiiou. 
Their characteristic aw'is more that of elegant and luxurious refinement. 
Their taste led them to splendour — to gorg(;otis pomp and cere- 
monial — rather than to those higher feelings Avhicli dignify the works 
of Western nations. Vulgar llw^y noA’or Averc, for vulgarity is unkiioAvn 
in the East, while a sense of the picturcs<pio seems an inherent (piality 
of the Asiatic mind - (pialities Avhich, combined Avith an almost femi- 
nine delicacy of expression, Avero admirably adapted to produce an 
exquisite style of palatial art ; but one that could never n^ach citlicr 
to sublimity, or to the manlier and nobler, though perha2)8 less refined; 
styles of ^\'ostem Euroi)0. 

Very little now remains of the j^alaccs built by the rathans in 
India. The tincst, and perhajis the best of these, AA^as that built at 
Agra by Slier Shah, Avhose tomb at Sasserain is described above. It 
certainly belonged to the best ago ; and being built to adorn the newly 
established capital, had probably all the art lavished uj>on it Avliicli 
that age afforded, lleing the fii-st, it had the misfortune to be placed 
on the highest spot Avithiii the Avails of the fortress, lienee the present 
oiilighteiied government of India, fancying this a good site for a 
barrack, pulled it doAvn, and rejilaced it by a more than nsnally hideous 
hriek erection of their oAvn. This is now a storehouse, and looms in 
AvhitcAvashcd ugliness over the marble palaces of the Moguls, a fit 
standard of comjiarison of the taste of the two races. 

Judging from a fragment that remains, and the accounts recen^ed on 
the spot, this palace must have gt>ne far to justify the eulogium tluit 
has more than once been [lossed on the works of these I’athans — that 
“ they built like giants, and finished like goldsmiths :** the stones 
sooin to have been of the most enormous size, and the details of most 
ex(2uisite finish. It has passed away, howc^A^'or, like many another 
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noWo Lnilding of its class, iiiulcr tlio nithlcss barbarism of oiir nilc. 
MosriuoH wc have jjfoncrall}' spared, and sometimes tojnbs, betjuiisc they 
were imsiiitc'd to our e(*onomie purposes, and it would not answer to 
ofteiid the religious f<*elings of the natives. Ibit wluui we deposed the 
kings and appropriat(*d tlicir rtjvenut‘s, there was no oiui to claim tln.'se 
now useless abodes of spleud( 4 nr. And as it was found eluNiper either 
to pull them down, or use them as residiMiees or arsenals, than to keep 
them up, few, A^ery few, remain for tfio admiration of posterity. 

At Maudoo there are s<»me imble remains of the ]»ilu(a‘, dt'sigiuMl 
with the same sini])le grandeur whi<?h ehanuitiu-ises the mos(jue (wood- 
cut No. .‘U2), but built on even a more massive and gigantic scale. At 
lleejapore the palaces are nearly entire, though of a later age; and eon- 
sideralde fragments still exist of the old palaces of .launpore, (iaur, 
and the older capitals of tin? race. Delhi too is full of fragnuiiils ; but 
nothing is so entire as tt» merit now the name of a ])alace, or which would 
enable us to rc'store their arrangement in anything like com])leteness. 

^riie tnuibletl reign of llumayun do(‘S n«>t s(‘(‘m to have' been 
favourable to palace-building, at least on a pennanent scale, though W(^ 
leaiii fnan Ferishtali that lui erected a great ])alact' containing 7 halls 
of }iudi(Mic(*, (■ach (IcMlicated to one of the 7 ]danets; and that he gave 
])ublie amlienee in each of these according to the planet of the day. 
The building si'cms to have been s])lendid ; but it may have been (!om- 
posed of ephemcr.il matmials. ^ 

Akbar, howt'ver, was one of the greatest liiiihhus of his iiwa', and 
left few of his capitals — oxce])t |K:*rhaps Delhi without, some tit monu- 
ment of his greatness. His buildings .arc all very similar to one 
another iii style, but very unlike those eitluu- Ix fore or aft«;r his tinn.'. 
They do not ]Kissess the elaborate minuteness of the Hindus, mu* tin? 
giant strength of tin* Nathans; still less do they shoAv the rt.'tined 
elegance of tlui works executed under Shah Jehaii; but they unit(5 
all these different ipialities into ime style in a manner that is very 
remarkable, sTandiiig as it were between two ages, and combining 
the feelings of two loligioiis in a way that is not only very instructive, 
but produces a style unrivalled by anything of its kind in any pait 
of the Avorld. 

Akl>ar’s hivouritc .and principal reaidenee was at Fiittch])ore Sieri, 
near Agrn. Avhen; he hnilt the great moscpio mentioned above, and in 
its immediate i»roximity erected a palace, or mther a group of j)alaces, 
which in their w.ay arc more interesting than any utlicr in India. No 
general design seems to have lieen followed in their erection; but 
pavilion after pavilion wjis added, .and residem es either for himself or 
for his favourite wives. Iliese were built as the histe of the moment 
dictated, some in the Hindu, some in the Moslem style. The ]»alaco 
has no pretimsion to 1)0 regarded iis one grL*,at .architectural objcjct ; hut 
as a j»icturesquc group of elegant buildings it is unrivalled. All are 
built of the red sandstone, of the hill on which the palace stands ; no 
marble is used, and no stucco either inside or out, all the omanicntH 
being honestly carved in relief on the stone, and the roofs oh well as 
the floors all of the same material, and oharactcfrisfxl by lhat singular 
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lliiidii-liko aversion to an arcli which Akbar alone of all the Moslem 
iiionarchs se(?ms to liave adopted/ 

Jlis palace at Agra is merely one pavilion, or miher cor jm th h);i {.->•, 
and cannot therefore Ih) compared with the great palace in siz() ; but it 
is singularly elegant in detail, and, having escaptfd the fate of so Jiiany 
of the palaces of India, time has only softeiKMl without d(;.stroying the 
beauty of its features. Internally it encloses a court 71 ft. 2 in. squares 
one side of which is occupied by a ^lall 02 ft. Kin. by 05 ft. .‘3 in., of almost 
purely Hindu design, and almost as elaborate*, and elegant in detail . 
In the op]H»site side of the court is a smaller hall, 'fhe two remaiiiiiig 
sides an.* occupied by two entrances with porches and halls. Ecyoud 
this an o])eri coiii*t overlooks the river and the country on the other 
side of the Jumna. Like all his buildings, this is *4’ red sandstone 
oniamentcd in relief, and generally without arches, thus forming a 
singular contrast to the marble halls of Khali Jelian, which adjoin it. 

Allahabad was a more favourite rcsidciK^e of this monarch than 
Agra, perhaiis even more than Fulteh])ore Kicri ; but th(^ English 
having appropriated the fort, its glories have been nearly »)bliti*rah*d. 
^riio most beautiful thing was the pavilion of the (.’hah‘es Kitooii, or 
40 pillain, so called from its having that number on the juimupal 
floor, disposed in two concentric ootiigonal ranges, one intonial of 1(5 
pillars, the other outside of 24. Above this, supported by the inner 
cnlonnad(\ was an upper range of the same niimhor of pillars crowned 
by a dome. This building lias entirely disappeared, its materials 
being wanted to repair the fortifications, llio great hall, however, 
still remains, represented in the annexed woodcut fNo. 354). It is 
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' Mow much of this pnlacc now remains it 
is impossible to sny. Wlieii 1 was there the 
Government were selling the stones at 10 
nipees the hundred maunds — a little less 
than it would cost to quarry them. I saw 
one of the noblest bowlecs being so destroye^i 
by the Company’s servants, and its materials 


being carted away to build the wretched 
Bsrrce of a neighbouring Zemindar. 200/. 
or 300/. might thus be added to a revenue 
of 22 millions, which, thanks to these Moguls, 
we are able to wring from tlie poorest pea- 
santry in the world. 
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now the arsenal ; a brick wall litis been run up between its outer oolon- 
iiados with windows of English architecture, and its curious pavilions 
and other ticcompaniinenis removed; and inttunally, whutev(*r could 
not be conveniently (jiit away is carefully cov(u*eil up with j)laster 
and whitewash, and hid by stands of arms and deal fittings. 8till its 
plan can lie made (jut ; si siynire hsill suppoiied by (fight rows of 
(M)lumns, eight in each row, thus making in all sixty -four, surrounded 
by a deep versuidsih of double columns with grou]>8 (d four sit tin? tingh's, 
sill surmounted by brsickot ‘capitals of tin? most elegant sind richest 
design, and altogether as fine in style and as rich in ornament as any- 
thing in India. 

None of the Emperors of India built lijss or cared less for building 
than Akbar 8 son and successor dehangir, wln) has not left in India 
Troper oikj singh^ edifice worthy either of his power or the huigtli 
oi* his reign. The only works which he h‘ft seem to have bcmi at 
hahoro, whore, he li(?s buried with his impei ious (|Ueen, the celebrated 
Noorjehan. 

Shah . I chan, however, who smjceeded him in U52B, made amph*. 
amends for this neglect, having built more than any of bis race ex(M;])t 
[)erhaps the great Akbar. It is startling to find h(»w comj>lete a change 
of style had boon effected in th(^ slnu*t interval that hud intervened be- 
twe(»n these two reigns. 4’he truth setuns to bo that tho (surreiit of 
Moslem art Inul mlvaneed steadily from the beginning, raider Akbar 
an int(UTU])tioii took ]»lacc, attributable to the bold originality and 
peculiarity of taste of that groat monarch. On his death the Maho- 
metan style resumed its course, but made little [irogress under his 
feeble successor. On the accession of Shah d chan it again flourisluMl 
in all its magnificence. It was this king who built the jaesent city of 
Delhi, with its great mosques and pahnu^s, the latter being the most 
pcifect and comphfie exarnjilo of its style in India, having bcsiiles 
hitlnu'to escaped the spoiling hand of the English, being still inbalfiled 
by tho faimknt kings of the Mogul race. From this cause this palace 
is not so easily accessible to Europcians, and conse^iuently not so w(fil 
known, as that of Agra. Besides that, it is alt(»gether of a Komewhat 
later age, many of its buildings having I>ecn finislu-d, and some added, 
by Aurungzclxi, and tinctured by the decline of art that became* ap- 
parent during his reign. The palace at Agra, though smaller and less 
complete, is perhaps even more interesting, being wholly of tin? best 
age. In the centre of it is a great court, ot)0 ft. by d7n, surroundiHl 
liy arcades, and approfi(;hed at the (qipositc ends thinugh a succession 
of beautiful courts o])cning into one another by gateways of great mag- 
nificence. On one side of this court is the great hall of the pabme- the 
Dowannee Khas— 208 ft. by 7fi, supported by d ranges of arcades of 
exquisite beauty. It is Open on 3 sides, and with a niche for the 
throne at tho back. This, like the hall at Allahabad, is now an arsenal, 
and reduced to as near a similarity as possible to those in our dock- 
yards. Behind this are 2 smaller courts, the one containing the 
Dewannee Aum, or private hall of audience, the other the hareem. 
Tho hall in the former is one of the most elcfgant of Shah Johan's build- 
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ings, being wholly of white marble inlaid with precious stoncH, ami 
the design of the whole being in the best style of his reign. 

The greatest care, however, was lavished on the hareem ooint, 
which nicasures 1 70 ft. by 285. Three sides of this are occupied by tlie 
residences of the ladies, not remarkable for size, nor, in thedr pre- 
sent state, for architectural beauty; but the fourth, overhanging the 
river, is occupied by three white marble pavilions of singular elegance, 
though it is not easy now to scq them, some English officer having 
pit(jhcd upon the principal one as a ro.siclenco, and having in consc- 
epumeo covered the ])olishod marble and elegant arabcscpies of tloNV(‘]s 
inlaid in precious .stones with thick coatings of tliat whitewash wliiidi 
was indisiKjnsablo to his idea of comfort and elegant simplicity. 

As ill most JMoorish palaces, the baths on one side of this court 
were the most elegant and elalxirately d(3c?orated apartments in the 
palace. The baths have been destroyed, but the walls and roofs still 
kIkjw the elegance with which they* were adonicd. 

The palace at Delhi is .similar to this, hut, Ixung built by one king 
on a unitbrjii plan, it is more regular, and the whole certainly nioie 
magnitleent. Its principal entrance hices the (bandnoe ( honk, a 
splendid widij street, nearly a mile long, plant(‘d with tw<) rows of 
trees, mid with a canal of water flowing down its centre. Entciing 
within the deeply-recessed portal you find yours(;lf beneath the roof of 
a vaulttid hall, similar in plan to a Gothic cathedral, many of which it 
ex(5(ieds in dimensions. In the (jcnlrc it is crossed hy anotluu* hall at 
right angl(\s leading to the lateral courts, and at the upper end is the 
groat court of the palace, rather larger than the one above described as 
existing at Agra. The whole forms ])erhaps the most nobh^ entrance 
to a palace now known to exist anywhere. Gppo.site to this great 
entrance is the Dewannee Aum, or prinei])al hall, a finer and larger 
one than that at Agra, and nut yet turned into an arsenal ; and in th(^ 
centre of this, directly facing the entrance, is a niche richly orna- 
mented, where on a platform of iiiarhle inlaid with precious stones 
once stood the famous peacock throne. 

To the h?ft of this great court is a smaller one, containing the pri- 
vate hall of audience, which is larger and riijlicr than that at Agni, 
thougli not so eh^gaut. It is ixmnd the frieze of this hall that the 
famous iiiseriptiou runs, “If there is a heaven on earth, it is this, it is 
this ** — which may bo safely rendered into the sober English assertion 
that no palace now e.xisting in the world possesses an apartment of 
such singular beauty and elegance.* 

To the left of this again are the gardens, laid out in the formal 
style of the East, and the little golden moacpie, an elaboi-ate and 
licautiful piece of art, but far too small for sueh a palace, and very 
inferior to the Mooteo Musjid at Agra. On the other side is the 
hareem court, to >vhich no European is admitted ; but if it bears the 
saiYio relation to the rest as that at Agra, it must be the most splendid 
part of the whole. 

' The thionc \me. is a singU* hlovk ot' rock crystal of excectling clegnnc-c and beauty. 
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Along tho rivor- front, jus at Agra, artj a iinmbor of iiiaibli^ pavili(ins, 
‘;i‘iierany o«t;ig«niK, crowiiod with gildiul doiiies, somo of llioni v»f gioal 
luit none, lus far as can bo soon, o(|ual to that ludwoon tlio two 
iitiior courts at Agra. Of all Shah Jolian's buildings that is tlu^ most 
il.ihorato and tho most highly ornaiinmtcd, though juohaps for this 
vory reason not tho most Ui bejidmirod; for though it is impossihlo to 
n sist tho fiiseination of so much ornament, all of the best kind and thi^ 
richest materials, tho ftjrms and arrange] iienta of the jiai'ts d(» not c(»m<* 
ii|i to tho beauty of thosti buildings by which it is immediately sur- 
rounded. 

We have scarcely any remains of Aurungzebo’s ciwii works, exeei)t., 
as h(!fore observed, a few additions to tho palace at Di‘lhi ; but dining 
liis reign many sphmdid ])alac(^8 were erected, both in the cajntal and 
I'Isewhere. 'Fho most extensive and sphmdid of these was that built 
l»y his aspiiing but unfortunate son J)ara Shekoh. It, however, was 
eonverted into the Knglish residency'; and so (!om])lettdy have }»laster, 
whitewash, and improvmnents dt»ne their work, that it n^piires sonn.; 
ingenuity to find out that it was not wholly the work the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In the town of Delhi many palaces of tho age of Aiiriingzebo have 
escaped this prolanation, but generally they are either in ruins or 
u.sed as shops; and, though splendid, they sliow too clearly that de- 
gradation of styh; which had then fairly sot in, and whieh is^still more 
ap[»arent in the modem capitals of Dude, llydrahad, and other cities 
whieh have risen into im])ortance during the last hundred years, than 
even here. 

Even these capitals, however, are not witliout i difiees of a palatial 
class whieh from their size and the pietinesrpienesH of their forms 
deservtj attention, and to an eye edm;ated among the plaster glorios of 
tho Alhambra would siumi ohje*cts of no small interest and iM.-anly. 
Kew', however, are built either niarlile or srpiared stone ; most <»f 
them are of hriek or mhhle-stono, and the ornaments iti stueeo, whieh, 
eonyded with the inferiority of design, will not a<lmit. of their being 
admired in such immediato proximity with the glories of Agni and 
Delhi. 

At Lucknow there is one hall that deserves to be treatid as an 
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exception, not only from its size, but from the simplicity of its form 
and jj^enoral grandeur of design. Jt is the Jmambara or hall of tlm 
collogo. As s(?en by the plan (woodcut No. H55), the prineijm) apart* 
ment is 1. 02 ft. long by 511 ft. 0 in. wide. On the two sides arc verainlalis 
rospeetivcly 20 ft. 0 in. and 27 ft. 8 in. wide, and at each enO an 
octagonal apartment, 58 ft. in diameter, the whole interior dimensions 
being thus 208 ft. by 145. This inimense building is covered with 
vaults of very simple form and# still simpler construction, being of a 
rubbhi or coarse concrete several feet in thickness, whicdi is laid <»n a 
riuhi mould or rmferinij of bricks and mud, ami allowed to stand a vear 
or two to dry and set. The centering is tlum reim»ved, and the vjuilt, 
being in one pio(;c, stands without abutment or thnist, ap])arenlly a 
better and more durable form of n)of than our most- sciimtitic (lotiiic 
vaulting; certainly far cheaper and far more easily made, as it is 
litorally cast on a mud-forjii, whi<;h may be moulded into any sliajit; 
the laney of the architect may dicUtc. 
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'I’liK next form (»f Sanieeriic art that now remains tit he illiistiatCHl 
is that (loveloped in »S])ain during the 8 ensuturies in which the MoerK 
[lOSHcsKcd or held a footing in that country, whieli they ennobled 
by their chivalry and adonied liy their enlightened (oiltivation <jf the 
arts and scituiecs. As a style it is interior to thesis we have been 
examining- never having reached the purity id' form and elegance 
of detail attaimul in Egypt, nor that ]>crlectioii in eoJunring wliieh 
cliamcterises the style of Persia, whih? it is certainly inferior both in 
elegance and richness to that of India. Still it is to us ]>erhaps th(j 
most interesting of the whole, not only becaiiso of its ])j’<iximity to 
our own shores, and our eonsecpieiit greater familiarity with it, but 
iiecausc history, poetics and painting have all combined tohm'ghttm' 
its merits and lix its fonns on our minds. Few are unaequainted 
with the brilliant daring of a handful of adventiircjrs who in the 8th 
century subjugated Spain and nearly conquered Europe, and fewer 
still have listened without emotion to the sad tale of their expulsion. 
Much of the poetry and romance of the middle ages f)wcH its exist- 
ence to the struggles between the Christian and the Paynim knights; 
and in modem times travtdlers, painters, and architects have all 
lingered and expatiated on the l)eautic8 of the Alhambra, or dwelt 
in extasies on the mysterious magnificence of the mosque at (’ordoba. 
Indeed no greater compliment could he paid to this style than that 
convoyed by the fact that, while not one work of any importance has 
been devoted to the Christian antiquities of Spain, even England has 
produced two such splendid illustrations of the Alhambra as those of 

2 0 2 
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Murphy and Owen .Jones — works far more magnificent than uny do 
voted to our own national arts. In France, too, (Jimult de I’raugoy, 
liC Nonnand, (Huipuy, and others have devoted thomselv(?H to tlio task; 
and oven in Spain the Antigiiodados Ambes on Espana is the Jk-si 
}> rodnction of the class. So that we really are familiar with what llusc 
strangers did; while the cathedrals of Seville, Toledo, Burgos, ami 
Leon are unmeasured and undrawn; and travellers hurrying to tin* 
Alhambra scarce condescend to alight from the diligence to cast, a 
passing glance at their beauties. 

This is indeed hardly fair ; still it must bo confessed it is im- 
possible to come in contact with the brilliant j)rodu(jtions of the fervid 
imagination of a Southern people without being captivated with tlu ir 
beauty, and there is a fiisinnation in that exuberance of oniamcnt mid 
brilliancy of colour which it is impossible to resist when these arc 
used with the daring whi(;h characterises their (‘inidoyment hero. 
It is also true that these Moorish archilects avoid the vulgarity wliieli 
would inevitably result from such exuberance in the hands of Northern 
artists— a defect which the more delicately oj'ganised Asiatic as in* 
variably escaped. 

* CoitDOBA. 

As far as the history of (uchitecturo is concerned, by fiir the most 
interesting building in Spain is the moscpie of Cordoba ; it was tlio 
iii-st important building commenced by the Moors, and was enlarged 
and ornamented by successive nilers, so that it contains s])ccimcns of 
all the styles current in Spain from the earliest times till the building 
t>f the Alhambm, which w^as in the latest age of Moorish art. 

This celebrated mosque Wiis commenced by Caliph Abd el Kalimaii 
in the year 780, and completed by his son llaschcm, who died 71M». 
'Fhe ]>art built by them was the 1 1 western aisles, which then formed 
an edifice eomplete in itself, nut unlike the Aksah at .Jenisalem (except 
in the number of aisles), which the (Miph is said to have boon anxious 
to suq>a88. It is by no means clear whether it had originally a court 
in front, hut it is certain that the present court owes its existence U> 
another Caliph of the same name in the year 957. As, however, the 
Christian hasilicjis of this ago had almost always courts in front, it in 
more than probable that this mosque luid one also ; for the Maho* 
metaii mosques erected in countries previously Christian borrow much 
of their arrangement from these edifices. 

The 8 eastern aisles were added by El Mansour (976—1001), thufi 
completing the mosque to a pamllelogram of 420 ft. by 375;* it 
covere therefore 157,500 square feet, being a larger superficies than 
that covered by any Christian church except St. I’eter’s at liome. 11 
is, however, sadly deficient in height, being only about 30 ft. high tc 

' Not wit hstnnding the uumbtT of plans pub- the scale of his plans shows 570x405. Le 
lished of this edifice, it is extremely difficult Normand’s two plans differ considerably from 
to ascertain its exact dimensions. Bfurphy one another. The above is about tlie mean, 
in his text makes them 620 x 440, whereas 
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ihe roofs, and also want^ sulxinlination of parta, all the iiisli's being 
nearly of tlio same width, about 22 ft., oxcejit the cinitial oiio of the 
original 11, which is 5 ft. wider; the Jld transverso aisles are all 
similar in breadth ; so that altogether it is as dtdicieiit in d(*sign as tlni 
hall of a thonsiind cohimns of a liindii temple, and i)roduees i)rett.y 
neai’ly the same etfect. • 

So ctmipletely has the building l)ccn altered by various repaiis 
ami the intrusion of a modern eathedigil into its centre, that it is ditli- 
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cult to undorKtand many of the original arrangements, especially hov 
it was lighted - the few doors towards the court and on the sides would 
not suffice for this, and tluire is no appearance of a clerostoi-y in tin- 
centre. The original roof, however, which was of wood richly (larvol 
and painted, has boon removed, and bri(;k vaults substituti^d. M\ 
own impression is that the upper part of the side-walls was origiiiallv 
an open arcade or colonnade on the two sides at least, which is ( (ni- 
fimicd by the fact that the sidc-aislcs are narrower than the others 
exactly by the thickness of the walls ; so that, if the walls were hav, 
with columns standing on the outer edge, the width of these aislr.^ 
would be uniform with the rest. 

The Sanctuary with its appurtenances was rebuilt by tlui Cali|ili 

Tlakcem, a.d. 005, and is 
the most beautiful and 
elaborate specimeu id' 
Moorisli architecture in 
Spain and of thti best 
age. In the great bndv 
of the mos(pio the arelii- 
tccts employed columns 
bnmght from the ruiin d i 
Itoman cities of Merida | 
and that neighbourhood, 
probably those support- 
ing the porticos of the 
Fonim and streets, or tho 
courts of private houses. 
Those being small and 
low, they were obliged to 
employ the expedient »>f 
placing arch over arch to 
eko out their height — to 
invent in short for the 
nonce that strange style 
which gives so peculiar 
a character to this build' 
ing. Before the age of 

Interior of Sanctimrv at Cordolia. From a drawinrr by -Kl Hakeem, however, tllC 
Girault <lc PranKcy. perfect 

itself ; it was no longer 
dependent either on the materials or the forms of Homan art. They 
obtained also at this time the assistance of workmen from Byzantium, 
with which court the Caliplis of Sjmin were closely allied ; and with 
their own exquisite taste they made the fa 9 itdo and niches of this part 
of the building the most elaborate and beautiful specimens of the art 
in Spain, and which, but for the smallness of the scale and confined 
nature of the design, might rival anything else found anywhere. 

The flowing and graceful forms of the design here exhibited are 
infinitely preferable to the interlacing straight lines of the Alhambra, 
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iiiul l-ho luaterials, which are in this place white and coloured niarhles 
and tnio mosjiie work, anj very nnich to he i»referred to tlie painted 
plaster of the other ami 
more celehratcd cdilicc. 

The third age of 
Mooi'ish art is repre- 
M'utcd in this building 
by the chapel of V'illa 
Vieiosa, built appa- 
rently abunt the yeiir 
1200. It is evidiuitly 
one of those raised 
platforms so common 
in Indian, and indtMMl 
in all royal mosepu's, 
wlieio the king in his 
grandeur could pray nii- 
(Mmtaminatcd by mixing 
with the vulgar crowd. 

'riiough a good deal 
altered and deranged 
by being converted into S;r«*eii of lUe ciuipei uf vtiu Vidotia. MiHipu* <»rconini « 

a (hristian ehapel, it 

still shows, in the age of its greatest purity, the germ or that styh; 
which afterwards was elaborated at (tramida, and is generally con- 
sidered Jis the typo of the stylo in this country, 

llefiire leaving this mosque it may bo as well to nunark that 
nowhere in any of tliese styles does the pointed arcli appear, or only 
so timidly as to be <juito the exception, not the rule. At an age wlien 
its eiiiployiiient wiis universal in the East, it is singular t/) olisfU've 
how completely the Saracenic arehitocts followisl the traditions of Ihe 
country in which they found thcraselvcs. At (!ordoha tln^y nevm’ 
throw off the influence of the Koraan arch, though farther north flu' 
pointed arch is by no nieJins uncommon. 

(Jonteiiii)oraiy with th(j rebuilding of the sanctuary of the mosque 
was the erection of the great palace in the city of Zahra near ( 'ord«>ba, 
which, if wo may tnist the accounts that have been liamhMl down to 
us, was by ffir ilu^ most wonderful work of the floors in Spain. 'I’his 
indeed might he expected, for, fis lias been before remarked, the palacfm 
were the prinei]>al buildings of this people, and this being of the very 
best age might naturally be expected to excel any otluT eilifice of 
theirs. 

Not one stone now remains to mark even the spot where it stofsl. 
Its destruction commenced shortly after ita completion in the troubles 
of the 11th century’, even before the city fell into the hands of the 
Christians, and we dejxjiid therefore wholly on the Arabian historians 
from whom Condo and Muqihy compiled their accounts ; but as they, 
with Maccar}’, describe the mosque in the same page with the ]m]a(;e, 
and do not exaggerate nor say one word too much in praise of 
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tlio fonnor, wc cannot refuse credence to their description of tli«‘ 
latter. 

According to these authors the enclosing wall of the palac(* was 
4000 ft. in length E. and W., and 2200 ft. N. and S. The greater ])ari 
of this space was occupied by gardens, but these, with their iiiaihlr 
fountains, kiosks, and ornaments (»f varkuis kinds, must have surjiasscjl 
in beauty, and perhaps even in cost, the more strictly architectural 
part of the building. 4M00 columns of the most precious marbles sup 
polled the roofs of the halls ; 101 It of these wove brought from Africa, 
H) from Home, 140 wore presented by tin? Emperor of ( ’onstantino])l(‘ 
to Abd el Kahmaii, the princely founder of this sumptuous edifice. 
All the halls were paved with marbles in a thousand varied i)at terns. 
'rh(i walls too were of the same precious material, and oniamcuted 
with friezes of the most Iwilliant colours. The roofs, constructtMl of 
cedar, were ornamented with gilding on an azure ground, with damasked 
work and interlaeing designs. All, in sliort, that the unhoiiiuh'd 
wi^alth of the caliphs at that ]>eriod could ciunmand wjis lavished ou 
this favourite roireat, and all that the art of (‘onstantinopleand Jhigdad 
ccmld coiitributo to aid the bisto and power of excention of the Spanisli 
Arabs was enlisted to make it the most jaufect work of its age. iM'd 
this palace of Zahra now remain to us, we could afford to despise tlu* 
Alhambra and all the works of that declining age of Moorish art. 

Among other buildings contained within the great enclosure of th(> 
]>alace was a mosiiue. This liad five aisles, the central one wider than 
the others. The total length from the Kiblah, or niche facing Mecca, 
to the opposite wall was 97 cuhits (146 ft.), the breadth from E. to W. 
49 cubits (74 ft.). It wjis finished in the year 941, and seems to have 
been one of the last works in the palace, having been commenced in 
VKJ6. From this descri]ition it is clear that it was virtually a five-aisled 
church, and ixs no mention is made of tlio court wo may fancy that, 
like the seven-aisled Aksah at .lenisalem, it never had that accom- 
panimont, but was in reality only a basilica extended laterally, but on 
a small sciile. 

We may perhaps form some idea of wliat its original appearance 
wsis from the examination of what is now the church of Sta. Maria 
la Blanca at 1\dcdo (woodcut, No. ihV.)). Although this cxam])le is 
])rolmbly at least a century mure modern, and, instead of marble 
(‘olumns and regal riebness of deeuration, is only of brick and stucco, 
still it is a five-aisled building, apparently twice the length of its 
breadth, and with a central ai,sle higher than the others. Altogether 
it is a favoumblo specimen of the Moorish style in Spain before it 
became degi-adod. Jjiglit was probably originally admitted by the 
clei-estory, now blocked up ; but it is not easy to bo quite certain of 
this without a more caieful examination than the building has yet 
been subjected to. Tradition says that it Wi»s originally a synagogue 
of the Jews. This is neither improbable nor of much importance, 
for the dews were a numerous and jmwerful race during the Moorish 
domination, living in amity and peace with the Mahometans, and 
exercising the same arts in very nearly the same forms. 
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Another very intereHtiiig Kjieciinen of a MiioriHli iiiosqm; in Spain 
is that at Toledo, now known jih the clnireh of (’liristo do la Lnz. It 
is a small .square building; with 4 stout sluut pillars on th(j floor, 
diviiling it into t) equal eoin])artmeiits, tlie ccuitral one of which is 
carried up higher than the others, and tenuinated by a sort of dome, 
if dome it can be called, for the S|>iiniKh architects, wcirkinj; almost 
wholly from Koman models, never a4lo]>ted the iWzaiitiiM^ <lome to 
any extent, except [lerhaps as the roofs of baths. In their mosrjues 
and palaces it is only used as an ornamental detail, and never con- 
structed cither of stone or brick-work, but merely a caqientry fmmiiif; 
covered with stucco orimistic. Tlic Spanish style shows in tliis a most 
essential difference from the Easteni fonus, wdiere the domt^s art? st» 
splendid and durably constructed, and where they constitute the tmtual 
roofs of the buildings. 

Indeed vaulting does not seem under any circumstances to have 
l^een an art to which the Spjmish Amlw ever paitl any attention. 
Almost all their roofs are of w'ood carved -and )tainted, or of stucco, 
not used to imitate; stone, but as a legitimate imulo of ceiling, wbieli 
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it certainly is, and for fanciful and gorgeous decorations perhaps pn?. 

ferablo to more durable, hut 
less nianageable inuterials. 

The art resulting from 
such materials is, it is tnio, 
more ephemeral, and iinisl 
take a lower grade than that 
built up of materials that 
should last for ever; hut 
such was not the aim of tlu; 
gay and brilliant Moors, ami 
we must judge them by their 
own sbmdard, and by their 
success in attaining the ol>- 
ject they aimed at. 

In t^n Christo the walls 
are sufficiently solid ami 
plain, and on the whole the 
forms and decorations aii' 
judi(;iously and skilfully ap- 
plied to attain the requisite 
height without raising the 
columns or giving any ap- 
pearance of forced contriv- 
ances for that purpose. In 
this rcsj»ect it shows a con- 
sideiable advamjo on the 
design of the older jmrt of the great mosque at Cordoba, being probably 
at least a century more modern ; but it docs not show that complete- 
ness which the art attained in the 10th century, when the sanctuary 
at Cordoba wiis built. 

These four buildings mark four very distinct stages in the history of 
the art — the early mosque at Cordolja being the first, the San Christo 
de la Luz the second ; the third and most perfect is well represented 
by all the building at the southern end of the mosque at Cordoba ; tho 
fourth by Sta. Maria la Blanca, where all tnico of Homan and Bj’zan- 
tino ai*t has wholly disappeaixjd : a fifth stage is represented by another 
synagogue at Toledo called El Transitu. This last is so essentially 
merely a gorgeously oniamentcd room that it hardly deserv'es to l)e 
classed among monumental buildings, besides which this stage is so 
well illustrated in the palaces of Seville and Granada tliat it is not 
necessary to dwell on minor examples. Had the great mosques of 
Seville, Toledo, or Granada been spared to ns, it w'ould perhaps have 
been easier and better to restrict our illustrations to sacred edifices 
alone ; but they — at least certainly the two first named — have wholly 
disappeared to make way for the splendid cathedrals which stand whore 
they ouco stood, and which have obliterated nearly every trace of their 
previous existence. In the northern cities tho national pride and stem 
bigotry of the Spaniards have long ago effaced all traces of this religion. 
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(tihai.pa, Skville. 

None of tho mosques wo have been describing possess minarots, 
nor is there anytliing in Spain to replace the aspiring forms of the 
Kast except tho Giralda at Seville. This 
is a more massive tower thap is, 1 believe, 
to bo found anywhere else as tho work 
of a Moslem architect. At the basq it is a 
scpuire of about 45 ft., and rises without dimi- 
nution to tlio height of 185 ft. from tho 
ground; to this a belfry wjis added in 15f>8 
by Ferdinand Niaz, adding 90 ft. to its height; 
and unfortunat(dy we have, nothing to enable 
ns to restore with certaijity tlie feMirneenic 
lerininatioii which must have been displaced 
to make room for this. Tn the Hiincxed wood- 
cut (No. 8(51) it is represented as re.storcd by 
(Tiraiilt do Frangey, and lr<un a comparison 
of it with tho towers of Fez mid Morocco, 
erected by tho same king, it is more than 
probable it was thus terminated originally. 

It is difficult nevertheless to reconcile oneself 
to the idea that tin; upper part was not some- 
thing more beautiful and more in accordance 
with its base. In the East the Mahometan 
architects certainly would have done some- 
thing better; but here, from tho want f»f 
familiarity with tower-architecture, and from 
their not possessing any circular or domical 
forms for the termination of towers or sky- 
lines, this inartistic foim may probibly have 
been adopted. The lower part is certainly 
much more beautiful; the walls are re- 
lieved with panels to just such an extent 

as is required for ornament without interfering with the construction 
or apparent solidity of the tower, and the windows are graceful 
and appnipriatc, and in such number as seems required. In this 
respect it contrasts pleasingly with the contemporary (tampan ile at 
Venice, which, though very nearly of tho same dimensions, is loan 
and bald compared ^vith this tower at Seville. So indeed are most 
of tho Italian towei-s of tho same age. All theiM5 towers seem h) have 
been erected for very analogous purposes, for the Giralda can never 
have been meant as the minaret of a mos({uo, to Ije used for the call to 
prayer ; nor can we admit the destination sometimes ascribed to it by 
those w'ho surmise that it may have been merely meant for an 
ob8crvator>\ Most probably it was a pillar of victory, or a tower 
symbolical of dominion and power, like so many others wo have had 
occasion to allude to in tlio previous pages of this work. Indeed the 
tradition is that it was built by the King Yous(juf to cxdebrate his 
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fiimoiis victory of AJarcos, gniiiod in tho year 1 1 J)5, in which your tlio 
laiildiiig of tlio tower was commenced. As such it is sn])crior h» most 
of those erected in Europe in the middle ages, but far inferior, except 
in size, to tho Kootub Minar, and many others still found in various 
parts of Asia. 

Al(3Azar at Skvillk. 

Tho Alcazar at Seville was ap older palace, and jjcrliaps also at 
one time a more magnificent one, than the Alhiunbia itself. Hence it 
would bo a most interesting example of tho Mahometan style, wei’c it 
not thjit it has boon much dilapidated in substHpient ages, and its cha- 
ractor destroyed by alterations and so-called improvements after it fell 
into the hands of the Christians. It is more than probable tliat tin; 
best parts of it belong to tho sfime age as tho Giralda — the end of tlu? 
12th and beginning of tho 13th century- -and that it contiiiuod to 
receive additions till the city was taken by tho (/hristians, a.d. 1248. 
A careful examination of the building by some one intimate with all 
the peculiarities of the style might distinguish the ancient parts trom 
the Christian ;uIditions, especially those perpetrated by Don lVdii> the 
Cniel (13511 to l.-h)4), who in an inscrij>tion on the walls claims the 
merit of having inbuilt it. Thus the history of this palace is not ol* 
mucli importance, as it is not so much older than the Alhambra as to 
mark another stylo, nor so complete as to enables us to judge of the 
ollbct of the art as perfectly as we can in that celebrated palace. 

Alhamhka. 

It was after his expulsion from Seville (1 24R) that Mahomed ben 
Alhamar commeiujed the present citadel of the Alhambra, at which 
l)oth he and his siunessors worked continually till the end of the 13th 
century. It does not appear that any of the more important buildings 
now found tlnn’e were er(Md(‘d by thoRt> monarehs. Freni tho ac(!es- 
sion »)f About Walid (1309) to the death of ^'oiisouf (1354) tho works 
of tJio present palace seem to have been carried on uninterruptedly, 
and it is h) this half-century that we must njfcr all the (J8.scntial parts 
of the palace we now find in the citadel. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan it consists principally of 
tw'o oblong courts; the richest and most beantifnK that of the Lions 
( a a), running east and w’<'.st, Avas built by Abon abd Allah (1325 to 
1333). 3'hc other, the Quwrt of the All>en*a (u b), at right angles to 
this, is plainer and proluibly earlier. Itestorers genemlly add a third 
court, oorn'spoiiding with that of the Lions, which they say was 
removed to allow' of the erection of the pilaee of Charles V. (x x), which 
now' protnules ita formal mass most unple«isiugly among the light and 
airy constructions of the Moors. My own impression is that, if any- 
tiling did exist here, it Avas the mosque, which we miss, although w'e 
knoAv that it existed, and tradition points to this side as its locality, 
though it certainly was not tho apartment at that angle which now 
goes by tliat name. It must, like all Spanish mosques, have faced tho 
south, and Avas most probably destroyed by the iiret Christian con- 
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<(iujrors of Granada. Indeed it is by no means cei’tain that the (^’brisiian 
luiUice above mentioned, wbieb stands strangely nnsymmetrically with 



the other buildings, does not follow the lines of the old moHfine. This 
could be in great measure determined if wo could rely up»)ii the Isi^ar- 
ings of the different courts and buildings as given in tlie coiii|KisseM 
attached to any of the plans hitherto published. 

The principal entrance to the Alhambra seems always to have been 
at the southern end of the court of the All)erca. This pirt does seem 
to have been altered or pulled down to make way for the palace of 
Charles V. The court was originidly called, apparently from the 
pool of water which always occupied its centi-e, El Birket. It is 
138 ft. long by 74 wide, the longer sides Inking singularly, and in 
such a place ungracefully, plain. Tlie end to the south terminates 
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in a double arcade of very beautiful design ; anil to the north witli 
a similar one, but only one story in height, crowned by the tower 
enclosing the great luill*of the ambassadors (c), which is the great 
object to which this coin*t extends, lliis is a liall 35 ft. square, and 
about GO in height, roofed by a polygonal dome of great beauty of 
design, and covered, like the walls, vitli arabesque patterns ol* tin' 
greatest beauty. One of its most charming peculiarities, however, is 
the deoply-rccesscd windows, loijcing down on the city, and beyond 
that commanding a view of the delicious Vega and the mountains tliat 
bound it. It is one of the most beautiful 8(^enes in the world, of 
which the architect availed himself with the eye of a true artist, who 
knew how to combine nature with art to make a perfect whole. 

The other court, called that of the Lions (a a), from the beautiful 
fountain suppiirted by 12 conventional-looking animals so called, is 
smaller (115 ft. by GG from wall to wall), but far more beautiful and 
elaborate than the other ; indeed, with the apartments that sunound 
it, this is the gem of Arabian art in Spain — its most beautiful and 
most perfect example. It has, however, two defects which take it 
entirely out of the range of monumental art : the lirst is its size, which 
is liarely that of a modem i>arish church, and smaller than many ball- 
rooms; the second is its matenals, which is only wood covered with 
stucco. In this respect the Alhambra forms a perfect contrast to such 
a buihling as the JIall at Kamac, or any of the greater monumental 
edifices of the ancient world, and, judged by the same stimdard, would 
bo found lamentably deficient. But in fact there is no comparison 
aijplicable between objects so totally different. Each is a tnie repi’c- 
sentativo of the feeling and chai-acter of the people by which it was 
raised. The Saracenic plaster hall would be totally out of place and 
contemptible beside the great temple-palace of Thebes. No hrss would 
the granite works of Egypt be considered monuments of ill-directed 
lal)our if placed in the palaces of the gay and luxurious Anib fatalist, 
to whom the present was everything, and with whom the enjoyment 
of the passing hour was all in all. 

The shafts of the pillars that surround the Court of Lions arc for 
from being graceful in themselves, being more like the cast-iron sup- 
ports of our shops than anything else. Their capitals, however, are 
very gracefully moulded, and of a fonii admirably adapted for the 
support of tlie superstructure they were destined to bear, and the 
pillars themselves are so graceftill}^ grouped, alternately single and 
coupled, and their alignment is so completely broken by the project- 
ing portico at each end, that they cease to be prominent objects in 
themselves, and become mere accessory details. The arcades which 
they support are moulded in stucco with a richness and beauty of 
ornament that is mirivalled. Tliere is in this no offence to good 
taste ; indeed work executed in plaster ought to be riclil}' decorated, 
otherwise it is an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the simplicity and 
power that belongs to more durable and more solid matenals. It 
should therefore aJwa^^s bo covered with ornaments, and never was so 
elaborated with more taste and consistence than is found here. 
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At the upper end of this court is an oblong hall, called that of 
.Iiidguiciit (d), and on either side two smaller rooms, that of flu? 
Abcncerragcs (k) on the south, and that called “ of the Two Sisters ” 
(f) op])Osito, the latter Ixdng the most vaiiod and eh^gunt aiwii-tnient 
of the whole palac(3. The walls of all those are oniajiientcd with 
gtMUutdric and flowing patterns, of very great beauty and richness, and 
ap])lied with iinexcei>tionablo taste for such a decoration; but it is on 
the roofs and largt*i* arcades that the /atal facility of plaster becomes 
more a|)parcnt. Instead of the simple curves of the dome, the j'oofs 
a!-c made up of honeycombed or stahmtite patterns, which look more 
like natural rock-work than thefonns of an art, which should be always 
more or less formal and comprcliensible at a glance, at least in their 
greater lines and divisions. There is perhaps no instance wlu*ro a 
Saracenic architect has so nearly ap])roached the limits of good histe 
as here, and it rejpiires all the countervailing elements of situation 
and comparison with other objects to ri'dccm it fnmi the charge of 
having exceeded tliem. 

lleliind the Hall of the Two Sistcirs, and on a lower level, are 
situated the baths (o) of the palace beautiful in some respects, and 
appro] )riately adonicd, but scarcely worthy, I cannot help thinking, 
of such a ])alacc as this. 

Besides the edifices mentioned above, there is scarcely a town in 
Spain that once was occu])ied by the Moors that does not |;till retain 
some traces of the art of this ]»co])le. These traces, however, are 
genoi’ally found in the remains of baths, whi(;h from their nature were 
more solidly built than their other edifleejs, and generally were vaulted 
with bricks — frecpiently with octagonal domes supported on 12 ju liars, 
as those in the East. These in consequence have survived, while 
their frailer palaces have yielded to the influen(;e of tinni, and their 
mosques have disappeared Ixifore the ruthless bigotry of their successors. 
None of these seem to be of suflicient importance to require notic e. 

We miss entirely in Spain the tombs which in tluj lasP chapter 
formed so irai)ortant a feature. This total absence of monuments of 
this class is a certain indication that there was no mixture of 'J'artai' 
blood in the veins of the Moore who concpiered and held Siiain. Iliis 
same ])eculiarity imparts to the whole stylo of Saracenic art ii> Spain 
its distinctive character. But for this the stylo would have beem more 
solid and monumental. Domes would have been more in favour, and, 
in short, the Spanish Moors would have left behind theun remains 
more nearly corresponding to those of the other Mahointrtan countries 
which have already lx;en noticed.' 


‘ Not-hing nifcd be said here of La Cuba 
and La Ziza, and other buildings in .Sicily, 
which, though usually aacribe<l to the Moors, 
Imve uow b^n ascertained to have i)cen built 
by tlic .Normans after their conquest of the 
island in the 1 1th century. They are Mf)orish 
in style, it is true, and were probably erected 
hy Moorish artists, but so were many churches 
.ind chapels in Spain which we shall have occa- 


sion to mention in a future part of the work ; 
and 1 am not aware of any building now ex- 
tant thfre which can be safely asenbed to the 
time when the island was held by the Mos- 
lems, and which was then erected by them for 
their own ptirfxmeH. Till such is ascertained 
Sicily of course dtsM not <:ome within the 
part of our subject which we are now con- 
sidering. 
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'I’urkish ronqiicst of Contituniiiiopio . . a.d. M.*):! Solinmn Ibc MiigniikiiU a.». 

ikOazol iMiginH to rcigti 14HI Achmot IWKJ 


At tho v(5ry tiiiio when tlio Mooi-s wore lujiiig expelled from Sj»ai!», 
and tho arts which they had intuKlnced into Kiirupts and the Ht^iences 
whi(!h they had cultivated, were perishing under the intolerant bigotry 
of tlioso who dispossessed them of their fair realm, a new and nobler 
province was by tho compicst of ConshintiiK ►pie being added to those 
already occupied by tho followei’s of Mahojuet. Tims what w'as lost in 
the West was more than compensated by the gain in the East ; and at an 
earlier ago, or by another people, the gjtin to tho cause of tlie Mahometans 
might have been incalculably great. It wjw, however, at a time wlien 
(Christian Eiiro[)e wtis awakeming from the long slumber of the dai k 
ages, and was sufficiently organised to resist the encroachment of a 
f(4roign dmhder. It is more to the purpose of our present subject to 
observe that at that period the art of Christian Europe was past its 
zenith. Its decay liad been very rapid, and was felt even in tho remote 
corner of Pluixjpo wdiich the Turks had seized. Hence the materials 
which they had to work upon in producing their new style were of a 
veiy dollasod description. Even without this, it is by no means clear 
that the Turks would over have done much good in tho way of ai’t. 
Of all the people who emlmw!ed the faith of Ishim, they ceilainly 
were, and are, the most stolid and least relincd, and tho least capable 
consequently of elaborating such an art as we find in all other countries 
subject to this faith. 

Had Constantinople fallen at an earlier ago into the hands of tho 
Arabs or Persians, tlio models of architecture and the treasures of art 
it eoutaiiiod would have been turned to for better account than they 
have been; but even as it is, the Turks have erected mosques and 
buildings well worthy of far more attention than they have hitherto 
received. 

One of tho most remarkable circumstances connected with their 
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stylo is, that we find hero exactly the same phciioinona in tho Itith 
fcutuiy that wo remarked in tho 7th and 8th. At bolli tln'se eras the 
iMahoinotans adopted and aiiited to their purposes the styles of tho 
eountries in which they located themselves. Tins was not by any 
means a necessity imjiosed upon the Turks by the a)>sencc of any Sara- 
cenic style which tluy might have imitated. Jn tliat very part of llie 
world such a style, eomplete in all its parts, and having aiMpiired a 
p(?i*fi*ct individuality of exi)ression, had existed for six or seven < en- 
tiiries, and the very. Turks themselves had for at Iciist two centuries 
in Asia Minor been building mos(pios with light piers and pointed 
arclies supporting aiiy domes with coloured walls and gilded roofs. 
All this they forgot and abandoned tho moment they established them- 
sdves in Kiiropo. If a pointed arch is there found, it is an axjcident ; 
colour is rar(ily used, externally at least; the plan and form of their 
iiiosipies are entirely new to them ; and a new style springs u]), dillering 
in almost every impoj*tant characteristic from anytlnng ever prai-tiscMl 
by a Mahometan people before. They do not (}ven seem to hav«j 
employed the Greek ardiitcets of that day. Had they done so, their 
luosrpuis vroiild have had the tall enjadius and light arcades of tho 
Thcotocos and more modem Greek •(•hundies ; but it was iu)t this that 
they copied ; they went direct to Stii. iSophia, the gicat(;st and most 
im[K)rtant model of the style, though one which the Gi’ceks tluunsidves 
had long ceased to imitate, and all tlieir subsc<pient btAldings are 
copies, more or less exact, of the great creation of .lustinian. 

Having no drawings on whi(di dopendenc(» can be placed, it is ditli- 
(uilt to say what tho mosque of Mahomet IJ. is, though, as the, earliest, 
it is the most interesting of its class. That of Soliman, loot) 1. '>.‘>5, is 
avowedly a co[)y of Sta. Sophia, not only in [dan and form, but oven in 
size, though it sur[)asse8 tho onginal both in iletails and constnictioii. 
When Achmet built his great mosque in HI in, tho style had aetpiired a 
slight d(}gree of inde[ien(ience. Tho idea of St. Sophia was still there ; 
but modified both in fomi and detail, so that it was lMM;ominga eoiiKisteiit 
example of an inde[)endont stylo. After another century of [)rogresH 
wo should have lost the type of the old Justinian church, as complettily 
in tho mosques of Constantinople os in tho Taje at Agra, and [)eihaj)H 
for as noble a style: but unfortunately tho Levant, and especially this 
great capital, always swai;pis with Frankish renegades, esj socially 
Itiilians, many of w’hoin, from the superior constructive skill of 
Western Europe, have been employed as engineers and master builders, 
and in this capacity have not failed to introduce their favourit<3 Jt(j- 
naissanco. Roman pillars reappeared shortly after the time of Aehnujt, 
with Italian pilasters, and balusters, and consoles; so tliat Iw-foro 
Osman built his mosque, about a century later, tho style had rc^ccived 
its death-blow. 

It is very much to be regretted that wo have neitlier any verbal 
account of the mosques of Constantinople, nor any illustrations which 
can be .depended upon. Tho best are those published by Giclot, as 
h»ng ago as 1680 ; but like all wfjrks of that class in that age, they are 
very imi>erfect : since then we have had nothing but flipjiant remarks 
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tjr pidturosfino Hkefchcs, far more likely to miHlciul Ilian to instruct ; 
and, indeed, it Htill remaitiH forscune traveller to visit (Constantinople, 
with sufficient taste to discriminate what is p;ood from what is bad, 
with sufficient knowledge of architecture to describe intelligibly what 
ho sees, and, above all, with sufficient love of truth to induce him t(> 
ascei-taiii measurements and fsictu, and ^o record them honestly. 

The earliest of the Turkish mosques is that of Mahomet Jl., or of 
the (Conqueror, as it is called Its dimensions seem small, 

probably about 100 ft. by loO; and 1 am not aware that it is distin 
gnished by any areliitoctural peculiarity, though as the iirst it w«»nld 
form an interesting commencement to the series, if it were kmiwn and 
c(nild 1)0 estiinat('d. 

'riu^ next in the series is that of Soliman the Magnificent (looO- 
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55), which is probably the lincst in 
many ros]»ects of those built by the 
'fiirks in ( Wstantiiiople. As will Ik* 
s < *011 from the annexed plan (eopicil 
from (Irclot) it is nearly a s<|uar<‘ - 
227 ft. by 2.‘M, it is said — and, cx<*e[»f 
in the absence of the apse and smaller 
width of the si<lo aisles, it is nearly 
an exact copy of Sta. 8oj)hia, in so liir 
at least as its general ordinancjo is 
concerned. 

The great dome, which seems tn 
lie alKuit KM) ft. in diameter, is sup- 
ported by four gi’eat piei-s of masonry, 
supporting four arches. The conicis 
of the sqiuu’o raiwle by these arches 
arc filled up with jmnduntivesy on whu^h 
the dome itself is placed. Against 
two of these arches are placed two 
semi-domes, of the same diameter as 
the groat one — which, with the thick- 
ness of the pier arches, make up the 
whole internal length of the mosqiio. 
Between tlm other two arches of the? 
grcjit domo are placed great granite 
pillars of one block each, said to be 
00 ft, in height, joined by arches, on 
which rests a wall-sj)aee filling up tlic 
side arches of the dome ; and in those 
walls are placed the principal win- 
dows that light the centre of the 
building. Thoi*e does not seem to bi^ 
any second gallery, and altogether 
the arrangement seems to be a con- 


siderable improvement on that of Sta. Sophia. 

In front of the mosque is a scpiarc court with a fountain in the 
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tjontrc, of the wimo width as tho nius()iio, though loss in hrcudth. This 
was an invariahlo aooompanimcint of all (/hristion basilioas of tho ago 
of Justinian, h) which, in tho buildings now under considoration, tho 
Turks practit-jilly returned. Jn tho earlier centuries of the llejra, as 
\v(* have seen above, tho court became the mos<pie itself, tho basilica 
l«irt having been gradually diminished till it Isjcajiie evanescent. Here, 
however, it reappears in its proper character aiul place, as of old, 
with merely the adjunct of a minaret at each angle. In this instaiurt^ 
the two minarets at the outer angles are smaller than those attaclunl 
to tho mos(pie, whicdi is a plcjising though not cranmon mode of suImu'- 
di nation. 

In the garden behind the mosquo, too, we again come c*n the well- 
knowji feature of the octagonal tomlisof the founders tind their families, 
which wo missed in Si)ain, but whi(;h occur here again m»w that we 
have got among a nieo belonging to tho gretit Tartar huiiily of man- 
kind. 

The next is the moscpie of Achmet, who ascended the throne in 

vm. 
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It seems to bo of al)out the same diineiisions an the mosque of Scjlimau, 
but differs considerably from it in arrangement; tho central dome is 
smaller, not exceeding 80 ft. in diameter, but is surrounded by 4 
semiMlomcjs, one on ea(;li side, so as practically to make up a great 
dgniical roof of not less tluin 160 ft. in diameter, and there are 4 
sn\aller domes on the corners, besides a broad and handsome gallery 
on each side, making it longer — as it should Ihj — in tho direclioii at 
right angles to Mecca. 

This mode of arranging the sulx>rdinate domes with the central one 
is, I feel convinced, the most beautiful form of roofing yet invented by 
man, and the most capable of l>eiug elaborated into forms of beauty 
and grace. It would have required, however, at least another cen- 
tury’s perseverance in tluj track before tho Turks, or any other 
people, could successfully elaborate a construction so novel in many 
respects. Here it has certainly not been perfectly successful; the 
great piers that support, the dome are not only inelegant, but inap- 
propriate, as they do not bring down the lines of the roof to the 

2 H 2 
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ground, and tho douies tliornstdves are not bo graceful as they might 
be. But the greatest defect is, probably, the one most difficult to 
remedy, being the extremely scattered mode in which tho liglit is 
admitted. All those moscpies have 24 windows at the springing of 
tho great dome, and 12 in each of the semi-domes, besides nmuerous 
small windows in tho walls and subordinate domes, making altogether 
a number of small openings, very destmetivo of repose in the arclii- 
teetnral effect. ^ 

The court here is similar to that of the last described moscpie ; but 
this one alone, of all those of the Turkish empire (except Mecca), pos- 
sesses six minarets, four at tho angles of the court, and two at tl- 
angles of the building behind. These too S(?cm to be moio th,\,. 
usually gra(jeful in design, and add very much to tho biiauly of the 
whohj. S<j far as we can jmlge, all the details of the nmsfiue a 
better designed and more consistent in themselves than any of thos.^ 
which cither came before or were built after its erection. Indecil, it 
may be fairly said to bo the best and most complete specimen of a 
style found nowliere else, and in no other ago than that of its illus- 
trious found(ir. 

Scarcely loss important than these, though even less known, are tlu? 
great mo.s(|uo of Bajazet (1481-1512), and that built by Soliman the 
IHagnifiocut, in 1544, in memory of his son Mustapha, wliose naiiit) it 
bears, and for wdiom it 8ei*ve8 m a sepulchre. The mosepio of 
Selim 11. is also well w'orthy of attention (15<)6-1574), though inferior 
to that of Valid*?, the mother of Mahomet IV., to whose pious enthu- 
siasm (^)nstantinople is indebted for one of the most splendid religious 
foundations it possesses, of which her mosque forms a part. The 
mosr|nc of Osman, 1755, has been already alluded to as showing the 
transformation which the Turkish style underwent from the intro- 
duction of Frankish forms ; and from this time, though many magni- 
ficent buildings have been erected, they show more or less the 
prevalence of that taste which Ims destroyed all originality and archi- 
tectural beauty throughout Eurojw. 

Besides these imperial mosques of tho capital, almost every im- 
portant city of the empire possesses one or more worthy of study in 
proportion to their age, and many of them really beautiful and graceful 
edifices. But wdth scarcely an exception, these are utterly unknowm, 
or at least no sufficient materials have been publislied to enable us 
either to classify or describe them with accurat*y. 

The same i-emarks apply to nearly all the civil buildings of tho 
Turkish empire, with tho exception |)erhaps of the fountains. That of 
tho Semglio has often been drawn, and generally their light and spark- 
ling architocturo seems to have attracted more attention than tho more 
monumental, but less ornate stylo of tho mosques. In their fountains 
tho Turks seem to have given rein to that playfiil fancy ■which charac- 
terises tho architecture of Cairo or Granada, but which, from some 
motive not usual in tho East, they seem to have restrained in their reli- 
gious edifices. 

In the interior of their dwellings they seem also to have revelled 
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in oxuLomnco of omamont, but in u lighter and even more epliomcral 
Ktyle than is found elsowhoro in Saracenic art, and thorofore comiijg 
more under the liead of decorative than of monuiiicntal art. Likci their 
pietnrewiue dresses and arms, this is fjist disa|)p«*aring before tin; dingy 
uniformity of Wcsteni ntilitai iau pr.ictiees ; and one must travel far 
indeed to escape the iiiilucnce of Paris or of llirmiiighani. Still there 
no doubt remain, in almost every province of the empire, speciinens a 
c(uitury or two old, which would display all that tswto and beauty wo 
so admire in other countries of the J^iist and South. I’hey have hilherto 
been overlooked, and perhaps, after all, do not descuTO so much alteu- 
)n as the earlier (Christian relics of the same localities. 

Conclusion. 

We have now nm rapidly, and it must bo confessed somewhat 
imj)eifectly, Ihrongli all the varying foniis which Mahometan art 
fissnmod during the 1000 ycai*s in which it flourished. We hav(* se«m 
it spreading itself in a holt across the Old World, from flie shores of the 
Atlanti(j to those of (ho Bay of Bengal. We have si‘en it gutlioring 
inspiration and culling beauties from all those styles which ]»rec(-di?d 
it in the coiuitries wlnu-e the Moslems settled, first eiu])loying nafivo 
artists and adopting native forms, but gradually working up those 
forms into something new, soinetliing more beautitui and 4aoro con- 
sistent with their wants and purposes, rejecting wliatever was incon- 
gruous, and extracting the Insiuticjs they reipiired. 'rims it was tluit 
the architecture <»f the 3lah(iiuetans was at first PoTuaii, Byzantine, 
Persian, or Indian, according to the country where it is found ; hut iti 
all these coiintnes wo find it cla]»orated into a perfcidly coiri])lcte and 
original style, in the later cxamjilcs of which it is only possible to 
detect the finst elements hy triicirig it back through its preceding 
shiges to the fonntfiin head. 

The people who effected all this can in no instance be called a 
great people ; nor do their works ever rcjich tntc grand(?nr, lujr oven 
affect sublimity. Beauty was their aim ; and gift<*d, jis lurarly all the 
nations of the Moslem world were, with an cxtptisite s(;nsibili1y and 
the keenest perception of the beautiful, they aftaiiitMl to this hy means 
of a degree of taste and refinement which seem innate in them. 'J’lm 
grace and elegance of their architecture has never been surjiassccl. 
in the higher qualities of art, this style is certainly inferior to the 
Egyptian, Grecian, er Gothic style ; but it suiiaisscs them all in 
endless fertility of invention, as well as in the variety of ornament 
and detail which lend such a charm to every work they ever pro- 
duced. 

In this, and in many other respects, the style is worthy of far more 
attention than it luis hitherto received ; hut more perhaps from what 
it is capable of suggesting, than fn>m what it has actually accom- 
plished. It never has been in the hands of a great ])cople who could 
impart greatness to everything they did. ITie Mahoiiiotan nations 
were led by their exul)crance of fancy, and impatience of all restraint. 
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to try every foini, to attempt to fix every floating idea, and to take 
advantage of every suggestion either of nature or of art. Hence tlmt 
boundless multiplicity of detail which Saracenic archite(?ture presents, 
and the innumerable hints it affords for those who know that art is 
not confined to one or two fonns, and is not to he c^onfincjd by figurcN 
or by rules, T)ut is everywhere and iir cveiy^thing lor those who seek 
it honestly and for its own sake. 








